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THE ENGLISH 


HistroricAL REVIEW 


NO. CXCIII.—JANUARY 10934 * 


Some Winchester College Muniments 


N December 1930 the Keeper of the Winchester College Ar- 

chives discovered four paper documents, relating to the years 
1389-90, in a box, the contents of which were mainly debris, in 
the Upper Muniment Room of the college. They bear modern 
endorsements in the hand of the Rev. W. H. Gunner, who was 
one of the college chaplains from 1839 till his death in 1859, and 
was also for some years Curator of the Muniments.1 They may 
be described as follows : 

1. Dated in the Court of Rome 20 November 1389. Copy of 
a rotulus or group of petitions by William of Wykeham to Pope 
Boniface IX on behalf of his two foundations of Winchester 
College and New College, Oxford. The original was sent, for 
expedition in the Curia, to John Fraunceys or Francys, papal 
writer and abbreviator, and member of the pope’s household, 
who was acting as Wykeham’s proctor at Rome.? Each petition 
bears the papal signatura, but the interest of the rotulus lies, 
apart from this point, in the fact that Fraunceys has in each case 
made marginal comments on the effectiveness of the pope’s reply. 


1 The documents are mentioned in his copy-book Catalogue of ‘ Miscellanea’, 
where he includes them in a list of ‘ copies of charters etc.’, transferred by him from 
the ‘ Chartae libertatum ’ drawer to the ‘ Salperton ’ drawer. This latter was abolished 
by the late Mr. T. F. Kirby (curator 1878-1910), the college having sold its Salperton 
property in 1865. See also Mr. Gunner’s ‘General Catalogue’ (5 vols. manuscript, 
completed in 1852), ii, n. facing fo. 11. They are not to be traced in Mr. Kirby’s 
rough manuscript catalogue. 

* No proxy for this particular task has survived; but in letters testimonial of 
2 June 1389 pardoning Wykeham for the non-payment of his visitation fees to the 
Camera and for ‘ any guilt of perjury ’ which he might have incurred ‘through delay 
in the said visitation’, it is stated that the visitation had been performed by John 
Fraunceys, ‘nuncium suum’: William of Wykeham’s Episcopal Register, ii, fo. 243 
(T. F. Kirby, Wykeham’s Register, ii. 403, gives this only a casual mention). Now as 
this letter is similar to the one issued to Wykeham on 22 June 1386, where it is stated 
that the visitation had been performed by Nicholas Stoket, ‘ nuncium et procuratorem 
suum’ (Reg. Wykeham, ii, fo. 230v), it is safe to conclude that the two visitations 
had been performed by proctors at the end of two triennial periods, and that in 1389 
Fraunceys was acting for Wykeham in Rome. In 1401, evidently at the end of a further 
period, Fraunceys was again appointed, along with John Wykeham and John Blake, 
for the same purpose (Reg. Wykeham, ii, fo. 339%; Kirby, op. cit. ii. 53). 
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2 WINCHESTER COLLEGE MUNIMENTS January 


Perceiving that much of what the bishop of Winchester requested 
would not be obtained by the signatura in its present state, he 
has written out, on the dorse of the document, the petitions in 
the form more likely to produce the desired result, and now 
returns to Wykeham a copy of the already assented petitions 
and his comments thereon, together with the ‘ reformed ’ version 
of some of them, which he has already presented to the pope ; 
if the papal chancery doubts the signatura of others, he will re- 
draft them likewise. 

The petitions so annotated illustrate the not unfamiliar position 
of a chancery official acting also as proctor for a supplicating 
party. Fraunceys, later on to be a well-known figure in the Curia, 
had been appointed papal abbreviator and member of the pope’s 
household at the request of Richard II, whose clerk he was, in 
1388.1 His early benefices, while he was in Richard’s service, 
were Wolves Newton in the diocese of Llandaff (1379) ; 2 Aston 
Colvill in Coventry and Lichfield (1380) ;> and the rectory of 
St. Margaret Moysi in Friday Street, London,* which he exchanged 
for the free chapel of Spargrave in the diocese of Bath and Wells.® 
By 1390 he had been provided to prebends in York, Lincoln, 
Lichfield, and Southwell,© and by 1400 had acquired similar 
dignities in Beverley, Chichester, St. Paul’s, Salisbury, and Wells, 
together with the rectory of Saltwood in the diocese of Canter- 
bury.’ We catch glimpses of him passing to and fro between 
England and Rome.® His position in the papal household enabled 
him to present this rotulus in person,® instead of its having to 
reach the pope, like a great many of the petitions, via the communis 
recepta or general office of receipt for such documents.’° The 
marginal comment of Fraunceys to I [3] below, ‘ et porrexi ego 
solus iterato domino Pape’, may imply that not only could he 
draft such petitions, where necessary—any one who obeyed the 
curial stipulations de stilo et de iure could do that™'—but had also 
the right of personal access. Possibly, however, ‘ solus’ means 

' Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 279. On 26 April 1388 he is described as ‘ John Fraunceys, 
clerk, dwelling in the Court of Rome ’ (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1392-6, p. 525). He is evi- 
dently to be distinguished from the John Fraunceys of Kent, who was frequently 


employed on commissions in that county and Sussex, and from John Fraunceys ‘ the 
elder ’, closely connected with the exchequer. 

2 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 346. * Ibid. p. 439. * Ibid. p. 479. 

5 Ibid. pp. 609-10. ® Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 337. 7 Ibid. v. 270. 

® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1389-92, pp. 440, 573. 

® E. Géller, ‘ Die Kubikulare im Dienste der paipstlichen Hofverwaltung ’, Papsttum 
und Kaisertum, ed. Brackmann, p. 640. 

10H. Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, II (2nd ed., 1915), i. 9. For details of procedure in 
petitions, cf. especially P. Kehr, ‘ Bemiihungen zu den pipstlichen Supplikenregistern ’, 
Mitt. Inst. Osterr. Geschichtsforsch. viii. 93 f.; Bruno Katterbach, Specimina Supplica- 
tionum ex Registris Vaticanis, 1. vi-xii; Bresslau, op. cit., 11. i. 3-17, and bibliography 
there; L. Schmitz-Kallenberg, Practica Cancellariae Apostolicae saec. xv exeuntis. 


11 W. von Hofmann, Forschungen zur Geschichte der Kurialen Behérden von Schisma 
bis zur Reformation, i. 69. 
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1934 WINCHESTER COLLEGE MUNIMENTS 3 
no more than ‘on my own responsibility ’, without waiting for 
instructions. 

The copy which he returns to his illustrious client bears, we 
have observed, the signatura; that is to say, the petitions em- 
bodied in the original have been heard and dealt with by Boniface, 
who, according to regular custom, has affixed the first letter of 
his Christian name (Peter) to the reply. The heading of the 
document is in the hand, probably that of Fraunceys himself, 
which wrote the marginal comments : the rest of the text, together 
with the signatura and the ‘ reformed ’ petitions on the back, is 
in a typical curial script of the time. The distinction, so far as the 
front of the document is concerned, suggests a copy, which he 
had had made for Wykeham’s information, of the draft sent him 
by the office of registration, into which passed all petitions that 
had been duly heard and signed. Were these petitions of 
Wykeham ever registered ? We can only guess the answer, for 
no register of petitions for the time of Boniface IX has survived 
except the single codex of 1394, which in the spring of 1932 was 
returned to Rome from Eichstitt, where it had been preserved.! 

A much more serious problem, however, is raised by the con- 
tent of the papal signature. Was it not the duty of Fraunceys to 
amend or re-draft Wykeham’s petitions before submitting them 
for the first time, so as to ensure favourable replies being given ? 
Should he not have been more on the alert and have provided 
against these unsatisfactory responses? It is clear that suppli- 
cants depended very closely upon their proctors in the drafting 
of petitions.? It was the normal task of a proctor, especially one 
in the position of Fraunceys, to give his clients correct advice on 
this highly technical topic. If Fraunceys knew how to add one 
petition ‘ex habundanti’ to the original rotulus, could he not 
have set Wykeham right in time upon this important point ? 
When the original version of the petitions is compared with the 
emended version on the back of the roll, it becomes clear that the 
exact form of signature needed by Wykeham should in each case 
have been stated in the petition. Another suspicion may also 
arise. Boniface IX introduced the objectionable custom of com- 
pelling immediate payment to the office of the signatura rather 
than later, in the normal course of events, to the Camera.* It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that unsatisfactory replies were 
frequently given. The more petitions it was found necessary to 


Our thanks are due to Mr. G. Barraclough who kindly examined this manuscript 
for us in the Vatican Archives; he could not trace any petitions from William of 
Wykeham. 
2 This is clearly shown by R. von Heckel, ‘ Das Aufkommen der standigen Prokura- 
toren an der papstlichen Kurie’, Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle (Studi e Testi, 38), ii. 290 f. 
5 W. von Hofmann, op. cit. i. 75. For the innovations of Boniface [X generally, 
cf. Dietrich von Nieheim, De Schismate, ed. G. Erler, p. 134 f. 
















































































































































4 WINCHESTER COLLEGE MUNIMENTS January 


present again in a revised form, the more profit would accrue both 
to the proctor and to the signatura ; if proctors and sollicitatores 
could make collusive arrangements with auditors in the Curia,! 
they might well do the same with other officials over petitions. 

In the present instance there is little to incriminate Fraunceys, 
who was to serve Wykeham long and faithfully. A simpler 
explanation is at hand. Less than three weeks had elapsed since 
Peter Tomacelli became Boniface IX (2 November 1389). The 
new pope was no master of curial technique. ‘ He signed the 
petitions presented to him as if he had never been instructed in 
the Court of Rome, nor did he understand the content of the 
requests.’ Nothing could better illustrate Creighton’s effective 
quotation from that shocked and pained official, Dietrich of 
Nieheim,” than the signatures printed below. The subtleties of 
the papal signature were considerable ;? evidently Boniface was 
unsuccessful in mastering them. Now Fraunceys was accustomed 
to dealing with Urban VI, and it seems fair to conclude that, taken 
perhaps by surprise, he was at a loss to provide against invalid 
or unsatisfactory replies by advising different wording on the part 
of his client. Later, in two documents preserved among the 
Winchester College deeds relating to its former properties at 
Harmondsworth, the bishop appears to have profited by his 
experience. His note to the proctor at Rome, which he has placed 
at the foot of one request, runs : 


Si sit aliquis defectus in ista supplicatione, nos velitis cum omni festi- 
nacione inde certificare, quia omnia bene ad[venient] per reformacionem.* 


In the other, when asking for the English possessions of St. Valéry 
and St. Catherine near Rouen, he writes in the most approved 
fashion : 


Supplentes omnem defectum, si quis forsan intrauerit in eisdem, cum 
clausulis oportunis et signantes per Fiat ut petitur graciose.® 


The grounds for doubting or rejecting the signatura are worthy 
of note. ‘ Fiat in forma ’ (nos. [4], [5], [6]) was regarded as doubt- 
ful ; ‘ Fiat de consensu diocesani ’ (no. [2]) and ‘ Fiat sine preiu- 
dicio alterius ’ (the petition in the ‘reformacio’ similar to no. [4]) 
were ‘ useless ’ and ‘ invalid’; ‘ Fiat ut supra’ (no. [7]) was not 
“wholly good ’ ; worst of all was ‘ informet se Cardinalis de Anglia ’ 


1 Die papstlichen Kanzleiordnungen, von 1200-1500, ed. M. Tangl, Reformationes V, 
§ 17, p. 388. For auditors, in spite of their oaths, sharing profits with their notaries, 
ibid., Reform. I, § 16, p. 315. 

? History of the Papacy during the Reformation, i. 99, quoting Nieheim, op. cit. ii. 6. 

§ On which see the various interpretations, according to the nature of the request, 
in Regulae Cancellariae Apostolicae, ed. E. von Ottenthal, pp. 9-10, 31 (for ‘ Fiat in 
forma ’), 163, 166-7, 173-4. 

* Win. Coll. Muniments, Harmondsworth, no. 12. (The college parted with these 
Middlesex properties to Henry VIII in 1543, in exchange for other lands.) 

5 Ibid. no. 13. 
















1934 WINCHESTER COLLEGE MUNIMENTS 5 
(no. [3]), ‘for ’, as the cardinal of England (Adam Easton) told him, 
‘when the pope does not want to expedite a petition, he signs 
“ Let the Cardinal of England inform himself upon the matter ”’.”? 
The wording of the emended petitions provides against these 
defects. Nos. [5] and [6] of-the original list, the signatures of which 
raised some doubt in the chancery, are not found on the ‘reformed’ 
draft ; letters granting the requests in no. [5], for an indult to 
the warden, scholars, and their successors at Winchester to receive 
and convert to their own use, without the usual licences, any 
offerings, gifts, and legacies received, and in no. [6], for per- 
mission to receive, similarly without licence, minor and holy 
orders from any catholic bishop of their choice, were issued 
on 22 July 1391.2. No. [4], in which the signature also appeared 
suspicious and demanded re-drafting, with certain additions, by 
Fraunceys, was conceded in three instalments: on the day that 
the petition received the signature, an indult to have a cemetery 
was granted to the warden and scholars of Winchester ;* on 
22 July 1391 an indult to hear mass and other divine offices in the 
college chapel,‘ and on 18 September 1391 an indult to build 
a bell tower and ring the bells for service. The last petition in 
the emended draft, asking for relaxations in favour of penitents 
visiting, or giving alms in, Winchester College Chapel on the 
principal feasts, was granted the same 22 July of that year ; and 
on the 22nd too, in pursuance of no. [7], a faculty was issued 
enabling the bishop to appoint coadjutors when in the future he 
felt himself hampered by infirmity.’ It will be seen, therefore, that 
most of his petitions secured the desired effect nearly two years 
after they had first been advanced, and then after re-drafting and 
after the solicitations contained in nos. 2-4 below. In the case of 
Heckfield (no. [3]) no confirmation by the pope of Wykeham’s 
appropriation of its church’ to his Oxford college seems to have 
been issued till July 1398.8 We cannot trace in the papal letters 
the second petition asking that Urban VI’s bull, which exempted 


1 This throws interesting light upon the re-establishment of Adam Easton at the 
Curia immediately after Urban VI’s death. 

? No. [5]: Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 391; the bull is printed in Kirby, op. cit. ii. 
530. No. [6]: Cal. of Papal Letters, ibid. (also a like indult to the Warden and Scholars 
of New College, Oxford), and, Winchester College Muniments, Roll of Bulls (Charters II 
drawer), no. 4 of the bulls transcribed therein. 

5 Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 333. Win. Coll. Muniments, Roll of Bulls, no. 2 of the 
Bulls there transcribed. 

* Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 387. 

5 Ibid. iv. 354. For a similar indult to New College, cf. p. 353. 

® Wykeham did not appoint ‘ co-adjutors’ till 14 January 1403 (Kirby, ii. 544, 
where the present licence is set out). 

7 On the advowson, cf. Vict. Co. Hist., Hants., iv. 50. It was originally granted to 
Wykeham in 1363, when he was archdeacon of Lincoln, by Thomas de Seyntmanifee 
(Cal. of Close Rolls, 1360-4, p. 529). 

® Cal. of Papal Letters, v. 172. The letter shows that the appropriation took place 
in 1383. This is not Highfield, as stated in the calendar (p. 693). 
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the warden and members of New College from all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction other than that of the bishop of Winchester, should 
be made local as well as personal by application to the site, ambit, 
close, precinct, and fences of the college. 

2. Dated 20 August [1390]. Imperfect through the loss of 
a fragment which may be supplied from no. 3. Headed ‘ Domino 
Pape per dominum Regem’, it is the draft of a letter from 
Richard II to Boniface IX, urging him to grant William of Wyke- 
ham, ‘ our Chancellor of England ’,! his petitions (no. 1) for the 
conferring of special privileges upon the two Colleges founded by 
him. The draft has been corrected by another hand, which has 
added the date : ‘ Datum sub sigillo nostro in Castro de Wynde- 
sore xx [for xiii struck out] die Augusti.’ Below the date is a note 
to the effect that a second letter was to be drawn up on 10 Sep- 
tember. In view of the gifts sent from England to Cardinal 
Cosimo de’ Migliorati, which are mentioned below (no. 4), it seems 
reasonable to assign this letter to the summer of 1390. 

3. Endorsed ‘ Supplicatio Regis porrecta Pape pro Collegiis ’. 
This is a fair copy of the above draft letter, as revised. It supplies 
that portion of the letter which is now missing from 2. 

4. Dated 20 August [1390]. Headed ‘ Domino Cardinali 
Bononie per Dominum Regem ’, this is the draft of a similar letter 
from Richard II to Cardinal Cosimo de’ Migliorati (cr. Dec. 1389), 
who later, on the death of Boniface IX, became Innocent VII. 
It is written to induce him to lend support to Wykeham’s petitions. 
The draft has been revised by the same hand which corrected no. 2, 
probably that of an English chancery clerk. The like date (20 
August) has been added, with a similar note for the sending of 
a second letter on 10 September. The endorsement of the docu- 
ment has the interesting book-hand araffv,? but whether this is 
to be described as ‘ scriptura Regine’ seems to us a matter of 
uncertainty. 

In connexion with this letter to the cardinal it is worth 
drawing attention to the order which the king issued on 15 August 
1390 to the collectors in the Port of London of the subsidy of 6d. 
in the pound. This order authorized Bartholomew de Guynysiis, 
merchant of Lucca, to ship to the cardinal, without payment of 
customs or subsidies, ‘ three gilt cups with covers, one gilt piece 
with cover, one gold ring, fourteen candlesticks of latten, two 
great knives for the table, three small knives, two silver caskets 
for powder, one piece of cloth containing eighteen ells, and twelve 
dozen ties contained in two coffers’. A like order of the same 
date was issued to the collectors of customs and of the subsidy in 


1 The dates of this chancellorship were 4 May 1389-27 September 1391. 
* Do these letters stand for ‘ Anna Regis Anglie [et] Francie vxor’ ? 
3 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1389-92, p. 205. 
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the port of London or Southampton. This should help us to 
date nos. 2-3. 

Of these three similar letters, no. 3, the fair copy, is printed 
entire below, with the corrections in the first draft (no. 2), made in 
another hand, duly noted. We print the ending of no. 4, from the 
point where the letter departs from the form of no. 3, together with 
the endorsement. The rotulus of Fraunceys and his emendations 
we print in full; a photograph of the rotulus is also reproduced.” 


HERBERT CHITTY. 
E. F. Jacos. 


Winchester College Muniments, Cabinet No. 7. 
No. 1. 


Copia rotuli michi Johanni Fraunceys litterarum apostolicarum 
scriptori et abbreuiatori et Domini nostri Pape familiari domestico continuo 
commensali per reuerendum in Christo patrem et dominum dominum 
episcopum Wyntoniensem ultimo missi expediendi. 

{1.] In primis supplicat Sanctitati vestre deuota creatura eiusdem 
Willelmus de Wykeham episcopus Wyntoniensis quatinus sibi et lx‘* 
personis per ipsum in partibus nominandis indulgenciam presentis anni 
Jubilei® concedere dignemini gratiose, sic tamen quod certas ecclesias per 
suos confessores in Anglia eis assignandas visitare valeant usque ad festum 
Resurrectionis Domini nostri Jesu Christi proximo futurum ut in forma. 
Sequitur signatura Pape in hiis verbis, videlicet : Fiat pro se et xx nominan- 
dis in cancellaria P. 

Marg.—Istam supplicacionem ego Johannes Fraunceys predictus addidi 
ex habundanti in eodem rotulo. 

[2.] Beatissime pater, nuper felicis recordacionis dominus Urbanus papa 
Sextus, predecessor vester immediatus, oratori vestro deuoto Willelmo de 
Wykeham episcopo Wyntoniensi, fundatori Collegii beate Marie Wyntonien- 
sis in Uniuersitate Oxoniensi, Lincolniensis diocesis, unius videlicet custodis 
et septuaginta scolarium clericorum in theologia, canonico et ciuili juribus, 
ac in philosophia, studere debencium, graciose concessit, statuit et eciam 
ordinauit, quod custos et scolares ac alie persone dicti collegii, eciam si 
sint in sacris constituti, prefato Willelmo episcopo, et successoribus suis 
episcopis Wyntoniensibus qui pro tempore fuerint, dumtaxat subiecti, et 
a quorumlibet archiepiscoporum et episcoporum et aliorum ordinariorum 
iudicum iurisdictione, dominio et potestate, liberi et exempti existant, et 
per ipsos Wyntonienses episcopos et eorum commissarios per eosdem ad 
id deputandos, visitari et ipsorum crimina et excessus ac delicta corrigi et 
puniri possint et debeant, et omnimoda iurisdictio ecclesiastica in custodem 
et scolares ac personas easdem ad ipsos episcopos debeant perpetuo per- 
manere : supplicat igitur Sanctitati vestre Willelmus episcopus antedictus, 
quatinus dictum Collegium beate Marie, locum, situm, ambitum, clausum, 


1 Ibid. p. 219. 

? This has been made by kind permission of the Warden and Fellows of Winchester 
College. Messrs. Monger & Marchant Ltd. are the photographers. 

% The jubilee year started at Christmas, 1389. ‘ Presentis anni’ would therefore 
mean ‘in this present year’. 
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precinctum, et septa eiusdem, prefato Willelmo episcopo et successoribus 
suis episcopis Wyntoniensibus qui erunt pro tempore subicere, et a quorum- 
cumque archiepiscoporum, metropolitanorum, primatum, diocesanorum, 
sedis apostolice legatorum, eciam si ipsi legati in ipsorum morum primordio 
sint legati nati, nunciorum et delegatorum sedis eiusdem, et aliorum ordi- 
nariorum et iudicum quorumcumque, iurisdictione, dominio et potestate, 
perpetuo eximere dignemini graciose, constitucionibus apostolicis et aliis 
contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. Sequitur signatura pape in hiis 
verbis, videlicet : Fiat de consensu diocesani P. 

Marg.—Signatura pape in ista supplicacione est inutilis et invalida, ut 
michi videtur, et propterea feci unam reformacionem eiusdem et porrexi 
ego solus iterato domino nostro Pape Jo. F. 

[3.] Item cum nuper dictus Willelmus episcopus Wyntoniensis fundator 
predicti collegii exilitatem possessionum et facultatum spiritualium et 
temporalium eiusdem collegii attente considerans et quod custos et scolares 
ac persone alie ipsius collegii ex hiis sustentari et onera eis incumbencia 
nullatenus poterant supportare, ecclesiam parochialem de Heghfeld, Wyn- 
toniensis diocesis, cuius ecclesie ius patronatus idem episcopus de manibus 
laicorum adquisierat, cuius quidem ecclesie fructus, redditus et proventus 
quadraginta marchas sterlingorum valoris annui non excedunt, cust li et 
septuaginta scolaribus supradictis et eidem collegio in sustentacionem 
eorum et supportacionem onerum eis incumbencium auctoritate sua ordi- 
naria uniuit, annexuit et incorporauit cum suis iuribus et pertinenciis 
uniuersis, salua porcione pro vicario perpetuo eiusdem ecclesie antiquitus 
assignata, cuius eciam ecclesie possessionem custos et scolares predicti 
vigore appropriacionis et unionis huiusmodi sunt realiter assecuti et 
obtinent de presenti pacifice et quiete. Cum igitur, beatissime pater, 
episcopus et fundator predictus timeat sibi per reseruaciones ».postolicas 
uel alio modo, unde verisimiliter ignorare poterit, prefato collegio circa 
premissa grave posse dispendium imminere, supplicat Sanctitati vestre 
idem orator vester quatinus appropriacionem, unionem, annexacionem, et 
possessionem predictas et omnia inde secuta, si libeat, approbantes, ea 
omnia ex certa vestra sciencia ratificare graciose dignemini et eciam con- 
firmare, constitutionibus apostolicis et aliis incontrarium editis non obstan- 
tibus quibuscunque, et cum clausulis necessariis et oportunis, et concedere 
quod verum valorem annuum fructuum eiusdem collegii in cancellaria 
Sanctitatis vestre exprimere valeant.! Sequitur signatura pape in hiis 
verbis videlicet : Informet se Cardinalis de Anglia. 

Marg.—Signatura istius supplicacionis utique non valet, ut etiam mihi 
Jo. F. videtur; nam, ut dicit idem cardinalis Anglie, quando papa non 
vult expedire aliquam supplicacionem, tunc sic signat, Informet se Cardi- 
nalis Anglie, et ideo feci unam reformacionem eiusdem supplicacionis et 
porrexi iterato domino nostro pape. Jo. F. 

[4.] Item cum idem Willelmus Wyntoniensis episcopus quoddam col- 
legium unius custodis septuaginta pauperum scolarium clericorum gram- 
[mJaticam addiscere debencium de licencia sedis apostolice prope ciuitatem 
Wyntonie in loco congruo et honesto de bonis sibi a deo collatis iam insti- 
tuerit et fundauerit, et in eodem collegio quandam capellam honestam 
construi fecerit, supplicat Sanctitati vestre episcopus et fundator predictus 


1 For ‘ valeat’. Cf. emended petition no. [3] below. 
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quatinus ut iidem custos et scolares et quecunque Alie persone per ipsos 
deputande in capella dicti collegii missas et alia diuina officia cum nota et 
alta voce, campanis eciam ad hoc pulsatis, publice celebrare ac facere 
celebrari ac ipsis et eorum familiaribus penitencie, eukaristie et extreme 
unctionis et alia sacramentalia ecclesiastica ministrare ac ministrari facere 
imperpetuum libere et licite valeant, absque eo quod licenciam ordinarii 
vel alterius cuiuscunque super hiis requirere teneantur, licenciam concedere 
dignemini graciose, incontrarium editis non obstantibus quibuscunque. 
Sequitur signatura pape in hiis verbis, videlicet : Fiat in forma P. 

Marg.—De signatura istius supplicacionis fit dubium in cancellaria : 
adhuc non est determinatum : si necesse fuerit, prosequar pro reformacione. 
Jo. F. 

[5.] Item quatinus iidem custodes socii ac scolares collegiorum dictorum 
pro tempore existentes oblaciones, obuenciones, deuociones et emolumenta, 
donata, legata, relicta, et alia obueniencia quecunque, pietatis intuitu siue 
quocunque alio titulo uel colore concessa, licite ac libere percipere et 
habere ac in usus suos ipsos conuertere valeant imperpetuum, rectorum 
seu vicariorum aut aliorum quorumcunque licencia super hoc minime 
requisita et absque indempnitate cuicunque vel quibuscunque occasione 
predicta prestanda, incontrarium editis non obstantibus quibuscunque. 
Sequitur signatura pape in hiis verbis, videlicet : Fiat in forma P. 

Marg.—Itein de signatura istius supplicacionis dubitatur in cancellaria: 
prosequar etiam reformacionem, si necesse fuerit. Jo. F. 

[6.] Item quatinus cum iidem custodes socii et scolares collegiorum 
dictorum iam sint eorumque successores erunt diuersarum partium et 
diocesium ab ipsis collegiis multum distancium, ut ipsi literarum studio 
liberius et efficacius insistere poterint, quod a quocunque maluerint episcopo 
catholico ad omnes minores ac etiam omnes sacros ordines licite valeant 
promoueri, diocesanorum seu ordinariorum suorum uel aliorum quorum- 
cunque licentia super hoc minime requisita, cum eisdem dignemini miseri- 
corditer dispensare, incontrarium editis non obstantibus quibuscunque. 
Sequitur signatura pape in hiis verbis, videlicet : Fiat in forma P. 

Marg.—Item dubitatur de signatura istius supplicacionis: set eciam 
prosequar reformacionem, si necesse fuerit. Jo. F. 

[7.] Item supplicat Sanctitati vestre Willelmus Wyntoniensis episcopus 
antedictus quatinus eidem concedere dignemini graciose, ut cum senio aut 
valitudine corporali grauatus uel adeo impeditus perpetuo fuerit quod 
suum officium pastorale nequeat exercere, unum vel plures quem vel 
quos duxerit eligend’ sibi assumere coadiutorem vel coadiutores, ipsumque 
ac ipsos amouere ac mutare quotiens sibi placuerit licite ac libere valeat, 
consilio uel assensu capituli sui, archiepiscopi Cantuariensis metropolitani 
eiusdem, vel alterius cuiuscunque seu quorumcunque super hiis minime 
requisito, constitucionibus apostolicis et aliis incontrarium editis non 
obstantibus quibuscunque. Sequitur signatura pape in hiis verbis, vide- 
licet: Fiat ut supra P. Sine alia lectione Fiat P. Datum Rome apud 
Sanctum Petrum duodecimo Kal. Decembris, Anno primo. [20 November 
1389.] 

Marg.—Item de signatura istius prosequar reformacionem, quia non 
bene valet signatura, quia forma cancellarie apostolice non est pro vobis 
bona in toto. Jo. F. 
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[Dorso] : 
Copia rotuli reformacionum facti per Johannem 
Fraunceys etc. porrigendi domino Pape. 


Supplicat Sanctitati vestre deuota creatura vestra Willelmus de Wyke- 
ham episcopus Wyntoniensis cancellarius Anglie quatinus supplicaciones 
infrascriptas ad exaudicionis graciam admittere, ipsasque expedire digne- 
mini graciose. 

[7.]' Beatissime pater, alias supplicauit eidem Sanctitati vestre deuoga 
creatura vestra Willelmus episcopus supradictus quatinus eidem concedere 
dignaremini ut, cum ipse senio aut valitudine corporali grauatus uel adeo 
impeditus perpetuo fuerit quod suum officium pastorale nequiret exercere, 
unum uel plures quem uel quos duxerit eligend’ sibi assumere coadiutorem 
uel coadiutores ipsumque ac ipsos amouere et mutare quoties sibi placuerit 
licite ac libere valeret etc., dictaque Sanctitas vestra eandem supplica- 
tionem signauit per hec verba, Fiat in forma P., prout in supplicacione 
inde confecta et signatura eiusdem plenius continetur, que quidem signatura 
est sibi quasi inutilis, ex quo in cancellaria Sanctitatis vestre dubitant de 
clausule forma. Dignetur igitur eadem Sanctitas vestra dictam supplica- 
tionem signare per Fiat ut petitur, cum non obstanciis in dicta prima suppli- 
cacione contentis, considerantes quod iustum et honestum est quod petit. 

[2.] Item, beatissime pater, alias supplicauit eidem Sanctitati vestre epi- 
scopus supradictus ut cum olim bone memorie dominus Urbanus, Sanctitatis 
vestre predecessor immediatus, prefato episcopo fundatori collegii beate 
Marie Wyntonie in Uniuersitate Oxoniensi Lincolniensis diocesis, waius 
videlicet custodis et Ixx scolarium clericorum in theologia canonico 
et ciuili iuribus ac in philosophia studere debencium, gratiose concessit, 
statuit et etiam ordinauit, quod custos et scolares ac alie persone dicti 
collegii, etiam si sint in sacris ordinibus constituti, prefato Willelmo 
episcopo et successoribus suis episcopis Wyntoniensibus qui pro tempore 
fuerint dumtaxat subiecti et a quorumlibet archiepiscoporum et episco- 
porum et aliorum ordinariorum iudicum iurisdictione dominio et potestate 
liberi et exempti existant, et per episcopos Wyntonienses et eorum com- 
missarios per eosdem ad id deputandos visitari et eorum crimina et excessus 
ac delicta corrigi et puniri possint et debeant, et omnimoda iurisdictio 
ecclesiastica in custodem et scolares ac personas easdem ad ipsos episcopos 
debeant perpetuo permanere: quatinus dignaretur eadem Sanctitas vestra 
dictum collegium beate Marie, locum, situm, ambitum, clausum, precinctum, 
et septa eiusdem prefato Willelmo episcopo et successoribus suis episcopis 
Wyntoniensibus qui erunt pro tempore subiicere et a quorumcunque 
archiepiscoporum, metropolitanorum, primatum, diocesanorum, sedis apo- 
stolice legatorum, etiam si ipsi legati in ipsorum morum primordio sint 
legati nati, nunciorum et delegatorum sedis eiusdem et aliorum ordina- 
riorum et iudicum quorumcunque iurisdictione dominio et potestate per- 
petuo eximere graciose dignaremini, et Sanctitas vestra eandem supplica- 
cionem signauit per hec verba, videlicet, *Fiat de consensu diocesani, que 
quidem signatura omnino est sibi inutilis. Dignetur igitur eadem Sanctitas 
vestra eandem supplicacionem graciose signare per Fiat P., sine aliqua con- 
dicione, cum non obstantiis in dicta supplicacione contentis. 


* The numerals refer to the petitions on the front of the document. 
2 de consensu, struck out. 
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[3.] Item, beatissime pater, nuper dictus Willelmus episcopus Wyn- 
toniensis, fundator predicti collegii, exilitatem possessionum et facultatum 
spiritualium et temporalium eiusdem collegii attente considerans, et quod 
custos et scolares ac persone alie ipsius collegii ex hiis sustentari et onera 
eis incumbencia nullatenus poterant supportare, ecclesiam parochialem de 
Heghfeld, Wyntoniensis diocesis, cuius ecclesie ius patronatus idem epi- 
scopus de manibus laicorum adquisierat, cuius quidem ecclesie fructus, 
redditus et prouentus Ix marcharum sterlingorum valorem annuum non 
excedunt, custodi et septuaginta scolaribus supradictis et eidem collegio 
[in] sustentacionem eorum et supportacionem onerum eis incumbencium 
auctoritate sua ordinaria uniuit, annexuit et incorporauit cum suis iuribus 
et pertinenciis uniuersis, salua porcione pro vicario perpetuo eiusdem ecclesie 
antiquitus assignata, cuius eciam ecclesie possessiones custos et scolares 
predicti vigore appropriacionis et unionis huiusmodi sunt realiter assecuti 
et obtinent de presenti pacifice et quiete. Cum igitur, beatissime pater, 
episcopus et fundator predictus timeat sibi per reseruaciones apostolicas uel 
alio modo, unde verisimiliter ignorare poterit, prefato collegio circa premissa 
grave posse dispendium im[mlinere, supplicat Sanctitati vestre idem 
orator vester quatinus appropriacionem, unionem, annexacionem, et pos- 
sessionem predictas, et omnia inde secuta, si libeat, approbantes, ea omnia 
ex certa vestra sciencia ratificare graciose dignemini et eciam confirmare, 
constitucionibus apostolicis et aliis incontrarium editis non obstantibus 
quibuscunque, et cum clausulis necessariis et oportunis, et concedere digne- 
mini quod verum valorem annuum fructuum eiusdem collegii in cancellaria 
Sanctitatis vestre exprimere valeat. 

[Similar to 4.]' Item dignetur Sanctitas vestra eadem prefato episcopo 
licentiam concedere graciose ut ipse in eodem collegio de nouo campanile 
erigere et in illo campanas ponere et ad diuina officia pulsari facere, cimi- 
teriumque ibidem facere et dedicare, ac quod omnes in dicto collegio com- 
morantes ipsiusque collegii benefactores in illo possint sepeliri, necnon quod 
sacerdotes in eadem capella ministrantes prefatis sociis scolaribus clericis 
et eorum familiaribus ac aliis quibuscunque in dicto collegio commorantibus 
sacramenta et sacramentalia penitencie, eukaristie et extreme unctionis et 
alia quecunque sacramenta ecclesiastica possint ministrare imperpetuum, 
licencia diocesani seu alterius cuiuscunque super hoc non petita nec obtenta, 
incontrarium editis non obstantibus quibuscunque, signando per Fiat ut 
petitur sine aliqua condicione, considerantes quod alias eadem Sanctitas 
vestra signauit per hec verba, Fiat ut petitur sine preiudicio alterius, que 
signatura est sibi omnino inutilis. 

[New.] Item, beatissime pater, cum alias eadem Sanctitas vestra omni- 
bus Christi fidelibus capellam infra dictum collegium Oxoniense in honorem 
beate Marie Virginis gloriose constructam et dedicatam deuote visitantibus 
et ad conseruacionem eiusdem manus porrigentibus adiutrices septem annos 
et totidem quadragenas in festis in cancellaria Sanctitatis vestre dari con- 
suetis imperpetuum concesserit gratiose, dignetur Sanctitas vestra con- 
similem indulgenciam vii annorum et totidem quadragenarum omnibus 
visitantibus capellam infra collegium suum prope Wyntoniam in honore 
etiam beate Marie Virginis gloriose per eundem episcopum ibidem con- 
structam et dedicatam et ad eandem manus porrigentibus adiutrices totiens 


1 But this reformed petition apparently relates to New College. 
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quotiens in eisdem festis imperpetuum concedere graciose, regulis cancellarie 
Sanctitatis vestre et aliis incontrarium editis non obstantibus quibus- 


cunque, signantes per Fiat ut petitur propter stilum cancellarie Sanctitatis 
vestre. 


Sine alia lectione. 


Nos. 2 and 3. 


1Beatissime Pater, *humillima filiali reeommendacione premissa”, ad 
ea per que utilitas procuratur publica seculi decet principes nedum 
eorum animos propensius inclinare, verum eciam eadem pietatis studio 
iugiter procurare ubilibetque promouere conuenit instanciis oportunis. Hec 
enim suadet racio, diuina et humana iura similiter protestantur. Cum 
igitur, beatissime Pater, vestre Sanctitatis filius predeuotus venerabilis 
pater Willelmus de Wikeham Wintoniensis episcopus, noster cancellarius 
Anglie, propter deuocionem pregrandem quam ad gloriam et honorem 
nominis Crucifixi, beatissime Marie Virginis matris eius, exaltacionem 
Christiane fidei, augmentum cultus diuini, sustentacionemque cleri et tocius 
ecclesie sancte dei habere dinoscitur, duo perpetua collegia pauperum 
scolarium clericorum, unum videlicet precipuum et solempne unius custodis 
et xx scolarium in theologia, philosophia, canonico et ciuili iuribus aliisque 
scienciis liberalibus in uniuersitate Oxoniensi studere debencium, et aliud 
collegium venerandum unius custodis et aliorum 1xx pauperum scolarium in 
gram[mJaticalibus studere debencium prope ciuitatem Wynton’, infra 
regnum nostrum Anglie, auctoritate apostolica, *nostris eciam licencia et 
auctoritate concurrentibus,” instituerit et fundauerit, in quibus ultra 
numerum scolarium supradictum magnum capellanorum et clericorum 
numerum in diuinis cotidie ministrancium ordinauit, eademque collegia, 
diuina sibi assistente clemencia, in parte iam dotauit; cumque idem 
episcopus ad sustentacionem custodum, scolarium, capellanorum et cleri- 
corum dictorum et pro supportacione onerum eis incumbencium posses- 
siones nonnullas spirituales et temporales et aduocaciones *ac patronatus” 
ecclesiarum in regno Anglie consistentes, a nonnullis religiosis viris de regno 
Francie et alienigenis aliis de diuersis mundi partibus existentibus, posses- 
siones et aduocaciones *ac patronatus” huiusmodi infra dictum regnum 
nostrum Anglie obtinentibus, prefatis custodibus et scolaribus et collegiis 
iam adquisierit, et plures forsan ipsum adquirere oportebit, ecclesiasque 
huiusmodi eisdem custodibus, scolaribus et collegiis pro sustentacione ac 
supportacione onerum de quibus prefertur, auctoritate Sanctitatis vestre 
appropriari facere ac uniri proponat: Nos ipsius episcopi sanctum et pium 
propositum in premissis nostre consideracionis oculis clarius intuentes, 
attendentes preterea immensum honorem, utilitatem publicam, aliaque 
non modica commoda fructuosa que per duo collegia supradicta uniuerse 
ecclesie, ac specialiter ecclesie regnoque nostro Anglicanis, diuina fauente 
gracia, sunt verisimiliter allatura, Sanctitatem vestram precelsam et celsi- 
tudinem precellentem ex cordis nostri precordiis deuocius exoramus, 


* No. 2 is headed ‘ Domino Pape per dominum regem’. It is endorsed by Gunner : 
‘ Copy of a letter from Richard 2nd to the Pope in support of William of Wykeham’s 


petitions.’ No. 3 he endorses: ‘Copy of letter from Richard the 2nd to the Pope.’ 
2-2 Interlineated in no. 2. 
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quatinus prefatum episcopum et ipsius iam dicta collegia habere dignemini' 
specialissime commendata, necnon supplicaciones pro parte ipsius episcopi 
vestre beatitudini super hac materia porrigendas feliciter expedire, liber- 
tatesque ac priuelegia quibus indigent et tante deuocionis promeretur 
sinceritas, eo graciosius vestra dignetur Sanctitas eisdem concedere, quo 
vestre beatitudini precellenti ex pure deuocionis affectu pro tantis conse- 
quendis graciis fundimus pias preces. Per hec reuera, pater piissime, apud 
deum poteritis non modice promoueri, nobisque indubie facere poteritis 
complacenciam singularem, *pro quo sanctitati vestre specialissime teneri 
volumus ad acciones multiplices graciarum.? Ad uniuersalis ecclesie regi- 
men et munimen vestram beatitudinem conservet semper in prosperis 
prospera cuncta regens. *Dat. sub signeto nostro in castro nostro de 
Wyndesore xx die Augusti. [20 August 1390.] 


No. 4. 
Domino Cardinali Bononie per dominum Regem. 

*Ricardus Dei gracia Rex Anglie et Francie et dominus Hibernie reueren- 
dissimo in Christo Patri Cardinali Bononie amico nostro precarissimo salutem 
et sincere dilectionis constanciam.® Ad ea per que [as in the foregoing letter, 
mutatis mutandis, to] habere velitis® specialissime commendata, necnon 
supplicaciones pro parte ipsius episcopi et collegiorum dictorum domino 
summo pontifici’ super hac materia porrigendas, penes eundem efficaciter 
promouere, ac pro graciosa signacione ipsarum, partes vestras® effectualiter 
interponere adiutrices. Pro hoc enim vestram paternitatem credimus erga 
Deum posse non modice promereri, vestreque reuerencie proinde merito 
teneri volumus, ad ea que vestri respiciunt incrementum *honoris, necnon 
pro tanta complacencia nobis facta nostram magnificenciam regiam in 
1°votis vestris habebitis, ut condecet, prompciorem. Ad ecclesie sue regimen 
vestram paternitatem venerabilem diu conseruet in prosperis filius virginis 
gloriose. ‘Datum sub signeto nostro in castro nostro de Wyndesore xx die 
Augusti. [20 August 1390.] 

Et fiat secunda littera de data x Septembris. 


[Dorso] | 


Hec est scriptura Regis 


et hec Regine 
‘acaba papa nonus } | 

| 

| 


Ricardus Rex Anglie secundus 


| | araffv 


1 * Dignemini ’ is interlineated in no. 2, and the words ‘si libeat’ are struck out 
in both texts. 

2-2 Interlineated in no. 2. 

3 ‘Script.’ struck out in no. 2, which adds the date, and a note at the end: ‘ Item 
secunda littera fiat, scilicet de data [primo altered to] x die Septembris.’ 

* Gunner’s endorsement: ‘Copy of a letter from Richard the 2nd to Cardinal 
in support of Wykeham’s petitions.’ 

5 * Ricardus .. . constanciam’ interlineated, and ‘In Christo pater et domine 
reverende ’ struck out. 

6 * velitis ’ interlineated, and ‘ si libeat’ struck out. 

7 “summo pontifici ’ interlineated, and ‘ nostro pape’ struck out. 
velitis ’ struck out. ® *commodi’ struck out. 10 ‘ singulis’ struck out. 
11 *Scriptum ’ struck out. ‘Datum ...Septembris’ is in the hand of the corrector. 
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January 


Some New Spanish Documents dealing 


with Drake 


N 1901 in this Review! there appeared an article by G. Jenner 
entitled A Spanish Account of Drake’s Voyages which gave a 
summary of one of Fray Pedro Simén’s Noticias Historiales dealing 
with Drake’s career. Since then some new material has come to 
light enabling us to go behind Simo6n to the sources from which he 
compiled his narrative and to estimate more correctly than Jenner 
could do its historical value. It may be worth while to examine 
this material, as Simén’s narrative has been ‘ equently relied on by 
later writers as giving an accurate account—from the Spanish 
point of view naturally—of the events with which it deals. For 
example, the editor of Monson’s Naval Tracts, M. Oppenheim, has 
drawn freely on Simon in his notes on the sack of Cartagena, and in 
those on Drake’s last voyage he has accepted a statement in 
Simon which exhibits the English as behaving in a most brutal 
manner to a prisoner, for which, as we shall see, there is no founda- 
tion in fact.2 In the opening paragraph of the Noticia in question, 
Simon lays stress on the fact that his is the first complete account 
of Drake’s career; others had dealt with isolated episodes in it, but 
he leaves the reader to infer that he has supplemented these incom- 
plete accounts from other sources and has given a full and impartial 
narrative of his entire life. In the light of the new material now 
available it is seen that this claim is largely false, and that Simén’s 
Noticia consists almost entirely of a transcript of two poems, one 
published in 1598, the well-known Dragontea of Lope de Vega, the 
other written in 1586 immediately after Drake’s expedition to 
Santo Domingo and Cartagena, but not published till 1921. This 
fact of itself might perhaps be of interest only to Spanish scholars, 
but it so happens that the documents on which these two poems 
were based—official reports to the Spanish government—have 
recently been found and they provide us with new lights on the 
problems of Drake’s career. 
The discovery of the second of the two poems mentioned above 
forms a curious episode in literary history. Juan de Castellanos, 


1 Ante, xvi. 46. 2 Op. cit. i. 332, n. 51. 
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who was born in 1522 and went to the Indies while still a boy, took 
part as a soldier in several expeditions of exploration and conquest 
in the West Indies and the mainland of South America in what are 
now the states of Venezuela and Colombia. In 1559 he took orders 
and in 1561 became parish priest of Tunja, in the modern Colombia, 
then known as New Granada, where he lived till his death in 1607. 
He occupied his time in writing the lives of several of the con- 
quistadores and governors of provinces whose exploits had taken 
place in the regions in which he himself had lived. For this purpose 
he was at pains to procure the most accurate information possible. 
He had served under some of the men he was writing about and was 
acquainted with others and, where he did not write from personal 
experience, he was careful to obtain the best available evidence 
and to compare and sift different versions of the same event. He 
can, therefore, generally be relied on for his facts. His work is 
entitled Elegias de Varones Ilustres de Indias, and is divided into 
three parts, each containing several biographies. The first part 
was published in Madrid in 1589, but the second and third parts 
remained in manuscript till they were included in 1850 in the 
‘Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles’. When the manuscript was 
examined at that time, it was found that in the third part, which 
deals with the history of Cartagena, a number of pages had been 
cut out, but enough was left to show that the excision had con- 
sisted of a ‘Discurso del Capitan Francisco Draque’ dealing with 
Drake’s capture of Cartagena, and that it had been removed by 
order of the censor, presumably because he thought it unwise to 
allow the Spanish public to learn, so soon after the event, of the 
ease with which one of the most strongly defended towns in the 
Indies had fallen and of the amount of treasure secured by the 
enemy. It was naturally supposed that the missing narrative was 
irretrievably lost ; but, by a curious series of incidents which it is 
not necessary to detail here, a manuscript was discovered which 
proved to be, not the actual missing pages, but a copy of the 
narrative made by the author himself early in 1587 and sent to a 
friend in Spain before the complete work had been submitted to 
the censor. This has now been published by the Instituto de 
Valencia de San Juan, Madrid, 1921, with an introduction—from 
which the above summary has been taken—and notes by Angel 
Gonzalez Palencia. The edition includes also a series of appendixes 
giving copies of the official documents dealing with the sack of the 
two towns, Santo Domingo and Cartagena, and its value for us lies 
chiefly in these, as giving hitherto unpublished material which, 
being written largely by actual participants in the events described, 
enables us to check and in some respects to modify the hitherto 
accepted accounts. 

The narrative has been described above as a poem, and indeed 
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it is in verse ; but Castellanos was no poet and it is a pity that, as 
he tells us, he allowed his friends to persuade him to turn his clear 
and adequate prose into a far-off imitation of Ercilla’s epic poem, La 
Araucana, which he set before him as a model. However, he sticks 
close to his facts and attempts few poetical embroideries. 

A perusal of this poem shows that Simdén has done little but 
condense Castellanos’s narrative—presumably it was circulating in 
manuscript and Simén had access to it—reproducing in prose the 
actual phraseology of the poem, and has added only a few quite 
unimportant details, so that the historical value of the Noticia 
depends on the estimate formed, not of Simén, but of Castellanos. 
As we have seen, Castellanos is a careful and accurate historian, but 
the purpose with which he wrote his poem must be borne in mind. 
This was to tell the story of Drake’s expedition in 1585-6 which 
resulted in the sack of Santo Domingo and Cartagena, and all that 
relates to Drake’s previous exploits is merely by way of intro- 
duction to show what manner of man it was that accomplished the 
feat. So the brief sketch of his earlier career, which is so inade- 
quate for a narrative professing, as Simén’s Noticia professes, to 
be a complete history of Drake’s life, is not inapt for Castellanos’s 
purpose. The picturesque episodes selected certainly do show 
something of Drake’s character, which was all that Castellanos set 
out to do. This part of the Noticia, therefore, calls for no critical 
examination. It is interesting to note, however, that the story of 
Drake’s penetrating to Panama and remaining there in disguise 
for several days in order to acquaint himself with the movements 
of the treasure trains appears here.’ It has generally been thought 
to have been a fancy of Lope de Vega’s; but in view of Castellanos’s 
general reliability we must suppose that there was at least a 
genuine tradition of this exploit among the Spaniards in America. 

Canto II of the poem deals with the taking of Santo Domingo. 
About the facts there is no dispute and only one official document, 
a letter from Ovalle, governor of the town, is printed in appendix 
3, which adds nothing to our knowledge, but gives an amusing 
picture of his utter helplessness and incapacity. He says that, on 
the day the fleet appeared, he mustered the men of military age 
and found there were about 1,500; but when the English force 
appeared before the town the next morning only 100 remained ; 
the rest had slipped off during the night and retired with their 
wives and families to the interior of the island. At the head of this 
small band he was going to the gate by which the English would 
enter when, in a street full of mud, his horse fell and he with it, 
whereupon he retired to his house to change his clothes and ascer- 
tain if he were hurt. On going to rejoin his men, he found them in 
full flight and, not wishing to be left alone, he fled with them by 

1 Op. cit. “‘ Discurso”, p. 22. 
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boat into the interior. There he wandered about for eight days 
from one ranch to another without being able to change his shirt 
(he seems to have been a particular gentleman about his clothes). 
Finally, he managed to collect the members of the governing council, 
and they agreed to ransom the town, about one-third of which 
had already been burnt down. When the English retired and they 
were able to re-enter, they found about twenty of the principal 
houses destroyed and great damage done to the interiors of the 
rest; the churches had been sacked and all the images destroyed. 

Simon has omitted Canto III from his summary altogether. 
It relates how the news arrived in the province of New Granada, 
and it is of considerable interest as showing the effect produced 
by the sack of the two towns and the rumours current about 
Drake’s ultimate intentions. It was said that the expedition con- 
sisted of more than 20,000 men, and that the fleet carried stores 
of bricks and materials for building forts, while a second fleet had 
proceeded via the Straits of Magellan to attack from the side of the 
Pacific, the aim of the expedition being to take possession of the 
entire Spanish realm in America. In Santo Domingo the slaves 
had risen and helped the English to kill all the Spaniards and, 
when this had been accomplished, the slaves had been killed by the 
English lest they should rise against them in turn. Later came the 
news that the English had established themselves firmly in Carta- 
gena and had conquered all the Windward Islands, and they were 
expected at any moment to advance up the rivers to the conquest 
of New Granada. Castellanos, who it will be remembered was then 
parish priest of Tunja, took on himself to write to the president of 
the Audiencia of New Granada urging the necessity of vigilance in 
the face of so numerous an enemy. He points out that there are 
four routes by which the English might penetrate into the interior 
of New Granada, all of which should be defended. The Indians 
should be carefully watched, as they are unfriendly and know only 
too well the weakness of the Spanish defence ; none of them can 
be trusted, for even the well disposed among them are liable to be 
led away by the others, and those who act as servants to the 
Spaniards may murder their masters in their beds. Though the 
Indians had been at first frightened of the horse, they are now 
expert horsemen and good shots, whereas the Spaniards have 
degenerated and become soft and are given over to vice.’ The clergy 
throughout the province were active in rousing the men to defend 


1 The fear that, if the English succeeded in establishing themselves at any point in 
the Spanish dominions, the Indians might join them was ever present in the minds of the 
Spanish rulers. It is vividly expressed in two letters of Pedro Sarmiento printed in 
appendix 10. He says that the Indians are still at heart idolaters and chafe against the 
doctrine and discipline of the church, and, as the English are even worse than they in 
the matter of religion, they will give them free rein and even encourage them to wipe out 
all traces of Christianity in the land. 

VOL. XLIX.—NO. CXCIII. Cc 
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their country, and in Tunja the archbishop, though ill, held a great 
service of intercession and preached a stirring sermon. Troops were 
raised in all the principal cities, and a grand muster was held in 
the capital, Santa Fé de Bogota, with crowds of ladies looking on 
from the balconies. 

Criticism has often been directed against Drake for his failure 
to consolidate his position in Cartagena and to use it as a base from 
which to harry the Spanish possessions. Whether this criticism is 
just or not is a matter for strategists to decide, but it is of interest 
to see that the Spaniards themselves fully expected him to make 
more use of his success than he did. 

Cantos IV and V continue the narrative up to the final de- 
parture of the English fleet, and a comparison of them with the 
official documents shows how closely Castellanos followed these. 
Appendix 5 is the report of the governor of Cartagena, Pedro 
Fernandez de Bustos, to the king; appendix 6 a similar report by him 
to the Audiencia of Panama ; appendix 4 the report to the Audiencia 
of New Granada of the president of a commission sent to inquire 
into the circumstances of the taking of Cartagena ; while appendix 7 
gives details of the negotiations for the ransom of the city. These 
agree in their account of the succession of events with the accepted 
English version as given, e.g. in Corbett’s Drake and the Tudor Navy,' 
except in one point: the amount of resistance offered to the English 
advance, especially in the fighting at the trench in the Caleta. 

Corbett quotes Fernandez Duro, La Armada Espajiola,? as 
saying that there was practically no resistance, and denies this as 
the English accounts speak of fairly heavy losses and of hand-to- 
hand fighting. Duro cites contemporary documents for his state- 
ment, and from the reports quoted above it would appear that he 
was correct and that there really was hardly any effective resistance 
at all; both the governor and the commission of inquiry admit 
this without qualification, and it is most unlikely that the former 
at least would lay himself open to the censure that subsequently 
fell upon him for this very failure, if in fact any adequate resistance 
had been offered. They say that, as the English advanced to the 
trench, the defenders fired a volley and simultaneously the guns of 
the three galleys anchored in the harbour close inshore, only a few 
yards from the English flank, enfiladed them with another volley. 
These two volleys by themselves would account for the English 
losses. Corbett says that the swell of the land protected them from 
the fire of the galleys,5 but apparently this was not so. The neck of 

2 ii, ch. 2. 2 ii. 397. 3 ii, 398, n. 1. 

* A second commission was sent from Spain in 1587 and, pending its arrival, Bustos 
and Don Pedro Vique, commander of the galleys, were kept in confinement. The former 
appears to have died in prison and the commission sentenced the latter to banishment. 


He was still in exile in Oran in 1598. (‘ Discurso’, Introd., p. c.) 
5 Op. cit. ii. 48. 
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land which at this point separates the harbour from the open sea 
is a sandy spit only 150 yards wide on which there is no shelter. 
Had the trench been carried right across from the harbour to the 
sea, they must have been exposed during the whole attack to the fire 
of the galleys. But, as reported by the commission, there was a length 
of seventy-five feet undefended between the end of the trench and 
the sea, and the governor was severely censured by the commission 
for not having extended the trench so as to block the entire width 
of the spit. The English troops were thus able to turn the flank of 
the trench and to interpose its defenders between themselves and 
the galleys so that the latter were unable to fire again. Having got 
round the flank, they rushed the trench and prevented the de- 
fenders loading to fire another volley. As they did so, there was 
a moment of hand-to-hand fighting in which three or four Spaniards 
were killed, among them the principal standard-bearer, and 
Captain Alonso Bravo was wounded and taken prisoner. Corbett 
also mentions these casualties but no others, so that it appears 
that they were the only ones. At once the Indians and free negroes 
who formed part of the defence force fled, and the Spanish soldiers 
were seized with panic and followed their example. The English 
troops poured into the town and, though barricades had been 
erected at the entrances to the principal streets, no attempt was 
made to hold them and the entire defence force fled pell-mell 
through the town and out of it by the bridge over the creek which 
surrounds it on the landward side. Captain Martin Polo did 
attempt to recross the bridge when he came up some time later, 
but only about twenty men could be found to follow him and he 
was forced to retire at once with the loss of one or two killed. 
Meanwhile the panic had communicated itself to the galleys in 
which there was a considerable force of musketeers ; they tried 
to get out of the harbour, but ran ashore in the darkness on an 
ebb tide, and to add to the confusion a barrel of powder exploded 
in one of them. The soldiers leapt ashore and joined their com- 
panions in flight. The galley slaves managed to break loose and 
escape, and the governor reports that they were a greater peril than 
the English, as they took to highway robbery in the interior. The 
fort at the entrance to the harbour maintained itself all next day, 
but in the following night was evacuated as all its munitions were 
exhausted. 

Such is the Spanish official account of the taking of Cartagena 
as ascertained by the commission of inquiry which arrived while 
Drake was still in the port on his second visit. The president says 
that all the witnesses he examined agreed that there was no 
resistance, though each, of course, made out that it was the others 
who ran away first and that he was the last to remain. There do 
not seem to be adequate grounds for rejecting these conclusions, 
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on the principle that evidence that tells against a witness may be 
accepted as true. 

It is evident from the governor’s report to the king that the 
city was in a state of complete demoralization before Drake 
arrived. News had been brought of the sack of Santo Domingo by 
Don Francisco Maldonado, who had been present at it and who. in 
telling his tale, greatly exaggerated the size of the expedition. All 
alike, soldiers as well as civilians, were so disheartened that the 
governor convened a great meeting in the principal church and he 
and Don Pedro Vique addressed the multitude in an effort to 
reassure them. Castellanos gives a report of the speeches, which he 
says he had from one who was present and heard them.’ The 
governor’s address shows—and in this the commission of inquiry 
bears him out—that the troops were thoroughly neglected and 
discontented ; they had not been paid and all the governor could 
do was to make vague promises of large rewards if the enemy were 
repulsed ; many of them, even, were not properly fed and apparently 
had to depend on the charity of the civil population for their meals, 
and though the governor says he is sure these are doing their best, 
he excuses himself for the admitted deficiencies by alleging the 
difficulties of the time. Neither he nor Don Pedro Vique could do 
much more than appeal to the soldiers’ sense of duty and patriot- 
ism, offering them the cold comfort of a glorious death fighting 
for their king and reward in Heaven for their resistance to the 
Lutheran heretics. 

Such appeals, however, were of little value in the Indies, where 
the martial ardour of the early conquistadores had long since died 
out and the chief concern of the Spaniards was to make money by 
trade. There was, indeed, already at this early date a feeling of 
resentment against the mother country for the restrictions she im- 
posed in her own interests, and appendix 14 gives a curious insight 
into the attitude of the Spanish residents towards those of other 
nations who were trying to break the Spanish monopoly. It 
consists of a letter written to Philip II in 1579 urging him to take 
measures to prevent the continual commerce which the inhabi- 
tants both of the islands and of the mainland carried on with the 
English and the French in spite of the stringent prohibitions against 
it. Many even of the officials themselves were concerned in it ; the 
writer cites a case in which Sir John Hawkins and all his crew were 
invited to a grand public banquet by the governor and his staff 
in the island of Margarita, as ifi—as he puts it—he had been the 
general officer commanding in the Indies. Worst scandal of all, the 
banquet took place in Lent, and yet the fare consisted of all kinds 
of meat and fowls. After the banquet a general market was 
opened for the free sale of every kind of merchandise and of slaves. 

1 ‘Discurso’, pp. 159 ff. 
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The same thing occurred at another place, and there Hawkins 
gave a return feast on board his vessel to his kindly Spanish hosts. 
Even when, as in a few instances, the officials set their faces against 
this commerce the people carried it on behind their backs. In 
fact, as the writer says, 


These corsairs are so well known in these parts, or rather one should say so 
much looked for, that without the slightest fear or shame the inhabitants 
ask news of them from us who come from Spain as though they were their 
brothers or officers sent by your Majesty to defend them ; they give voice 
to their diabolical greed without reserve, saying that they will not deal 
except with the English and the French because they keep down the prices 
of goods and of slaves." 


It was hardly to be expected, therefore, that the rank and file of 
the army, drawn largely from local recruits used only to skirmishes 
with the Indians, though their officers were men who had seen 
service elsewhere, should be very keen to resist good customers. 

There is another point in which the new documents modify the 
picture drawn by Corbett. He puts the defence forces at 50 lancers, 
450 arquebusiers, 100 pikemen, and 20 negro musketeers—620 in 
all—besides 150 arquebusiers in the galleys, and from his account 
one would gather that they were all concentrated in the trench in 
the Caleta.2, The governor, however, gives a detailed report of his 
dispositions? from which it appears that his forces, amounting to 
630 in all besides the 150 in the galleys, were scattered in several 
small parties. Before the actual attack developed, he could not be 
sure at which of several points the English might elect to advance 
on the town, and accordingly he sent Martin Polo with 120 arque- 
busiers and 150 Indian bowmen to a place along the coast, some 
distance from the town, where the English might land in an 
endeavour to repeat their Santo Domingo manoeuvre, and 40 
arquebusiers and 50 Indians to another similar spot. Fifty arque- 
busiers were in the fort and only the remainder, amounting to 220 
arquebusiers and pikemen, some of them, though how many he 
does not say, Indians, were in the trench. As for the 150 in the 
galleys, as we have seen, they took no part in the fighting at all, 
and Martin Polo’s contingent came up only after the town had 
been captured. 

The negotiations for the ransom of the town are described at 
length from the original documents on pp. 62—78 of the introduc- 
tion to the edition of Castellanos’s poem quoted above. Cartagena 
was taken on the night of 19-20 February. (Spain had already 
adopted the Gregorian calendar and hence all dates in the Spanish 
accounts are ten days in advance of the English ones.) On the 
22nd the authorities, who had taken refuge in the neighbouring 
village of Turvaco, held a council with the governor and the 

1 ‘Discurso’, p. 368. 2 Op. cit. ii. 46. 3 ‘Discurso’, p. 312. 
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bishop, and decided to treat for the ransom of the place in order to 
avoid its total destruction. On the 25th they sent one Tristan 
de Oribe, a private citizen of Cartagena, to open the negotiations, 
but Drake refused to receive him, insisted on the governor and the 
bishop coming in person, and, in spite of a renewed request, stood 
firm in his refusal. Eventually, on 9 March, the council authorized 
the governor and the bishop to treat in person. Accompanied by 
several of the principal men of the town, they had an interview 
with Drake, who received them courteously and demanded 
400,000 ducats. They replied that he had accepted 25,000 for 
Santo Domingo, which was a bigger and richer city. Drake 
countered by saying that, besides the actual ransom, much booty 
had been got there and there had been no resistance, whereas in 
Cartagena there was no booty and English lives had been lost 
for which compensation must be paid. The delegation ‘there- 
upon retired, and Drake burned about 100 of the poorest houses. 
Next day they returned and offered 30,000, but Drake refused this 
also and burned some more houses. On 12 March the council met 
again and, as the governor did not consider that he had authority 
to offer more out of government funds, it was decided that the 
offer should be increased to 100,000 ducats, the amount to be 
advanced from the treasury and repaid by the owners of the 
houses saved by the following Christmas. Tristan de Oribe, whom 
Drake was now apparently willing to receive, was sent with this 
offer, but Drake still did not consider it enough and began to 
destroy the principal church, a fine new building not yet com- 
pleted, on which the offer was again raised to 107,000 ducats. To 
justify this sum in case of subsequent objection, the treasury 
officials prepared a statement, which they handed to the governor, 
showing that the annual value of the trade of the place amounted 
to 700,000 ducats and the buildings were valued at 300,000 more, 
so that even Drake’s original demand would not have been a very 
excessive burden. Drake accepted the latest offer and the total 
was handed over on 20 March. This was not all, however, for 
Alonso Bravo, who had been taken prisoner in the trench and in 
whose house Drake had lived all the time he was in Cartagena, had 
to buy his freedom separately. Bravo seems to have had some 
doubts about the part he played in the transaction, for he got 
Drake to sign a document setting forth in detail the circumstances 
of the payment. The following is a translation of this document : 


I, Francis Drake, Captain General of the Armada of Her most Serene 
Highness the Queen of England, my mistress, declare as follows: Seeing 
that I took this city by force of arms and my officers captured in it Captain 
Alonso Bravo de Montemayor in the trench where he resisted their advance 
and thereafter the Bishop and the Governor sent to me to treat for ransom 
and they came personally to treat with me and it was agreed that in the 
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me 


said ransom the person of the said Captain Alonso Bravo should not be in- 
cluded nor his house in which he lived and I lodged nor other houses he has 
near it nor those in which his nephew lives and on every occasion on which 
negotiations have been held about the said ransom or it has been referred to 
up to the day on which it wag paid over—in respect of which I received 
107,000 ducats on behalf of my men in consideration of their not burning 
the town and I gave a receipt for the same signed by me—though I said in it 
that I took and received the money as ransom for the city, it is not to be 
understood as being for the person of the said Alonso Bravo nor the three 
pairs of houses referred to above as was then agreed ; therefore, after I had 
effected the ransom I requested the said Alonso Bravo to ransom his person 
and the said three pairs of houses and we agreed and concerted on 6,000 
ducats of which I excused him 1,200 (and I should have taken much more 
but for the respect I have for his person and for his bravery and the fact that 
he was my prisoner and that he had received four or five wounds and had 
been cast to the ground and that his standard-bearer had been killed) ; the 
remaining 5,000 ducats [sic] of the said ransom he paid me in gold and pearls 
and jewels of equivalent value. That there may be assurance of this, I have 
given these presents, signed by me in my flagship which is anchored in the 
harbour of Cartagena in presence of Tristan de Oribe Salazar who is the 
person who has treated with me and agreed to the amount of the ransom for 
the city and knows that I excepted in the said ransom the person of the said 
Alonso Bravo and the said three pairs of houses, the witnesses being Pedro 
Alonso and Diego Lépez del Riego and Jorge Rebolo and Pedro Martinez 
Soasuaga. Dated 2nd April 1586 (signed) Francis Drake and witnesses." 

Subsequently, in spite of this separate payment, Alonso Bravo 
was assessed to his share in the general ransom. He appealed to 
the Audiencia of New Granada and won his case, but the city 
authorities took a second appeal to Philip, in which they argued 
that, so far from his payment being a reason for his escape from 
assessment, it merited punishment, as it was evidence that he was 
on friendly terms with a notorious enemy with whom he should 
have had no dealings at all. It is not known what the final result 
of the case was. 

From Cartagena Siméon goes straight to Drake’s last voyage 
and death. Jenner notes in the article referred to that hitherto 
Simén’s attitude to Drake, though naturally hostile, had been 
fair in recognizing his good points, his bravery, skill, and courtesy, 
and that in the second part of the Noticia there is a complete 
change, the tone being one of unmeasured abuse. He remarks 
that ‘ Fray Simon was not able to maintain to the end the attitude 
of impartiality he affected when he commenced his biography of 
the English Pirate’. It is not, however, a question of any change in 
Simon himself, but simply that, just as the first part of the 
Noticia is a summary oi Castellanos’s poem, so the second half is a 
summary of the work of a far more celebrated author, Lope de 
Vega, whose epic poem in ten cantos, La Dragontea, provides the 


1 ‘Discurso’, Introd., p. Ixxxv. 2 Ante, xvi. 66. 
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materials. Castellanos, though a cleric at the time of writing his 
poem, had been for long a soldier and was a thorough man of the 
world who knew how to appreciate the qualities even of an enemy ; 
indeed, most of the Spanish documents written by those who came 
in actual contact with Drake or by soldiers who could properly 
estimate his deeds are remarkably fair and even generous. As the 
experience of the late war abundantly showed, it is the civilians 
who have had no contact with the enemy who are most active in 
vilifying him, and so it is that Lope de Vega’s references to Drake 
are a long series of violent invective. No spark of decent feeling is 
allowed to shine through the vices of cupidity and cruelty with 
which he is credited, and Lope even goes so far as to charge him 
with personal cowardice, than which no accusation could be more 
absurd. Some explanation of his outbursts may be found in the 
fact that to Lope Drake was the supreme representative of the 
Lutheran heresy sent to plague the church. His poem opens with 
religion, accompanied by her daughters Italy, Spain, and America, 
approaching the throne of the Almighty to beg for respite from 
the attacks of infidel corsairs from Africa and Lutheran corsairs 
from England, and it concludes with a hymn of praise to God for 
His mercy in bringing about the ruin of the greatest corsair of them 
all. Lope was always a devoted adherent of the church and took 
orders in later life ; indeed the passages in his somewhat artifi- 
cial epic which seem to be most inspired by genuine feeling are 
those in which he gives free rein to his joy at the triumph of the 
true religion. From such a poem, therefore, it would be absurd to 
expect anything like an impartial picture of Drake and, as Sim6én 
has contented himself with a faithful summary of the poem, the 
change of attitude is easily accounted for. 

And yet, in spite of Lope’s obvious bias, his epic has a quite 
definite historical value if care be taken to distinguish between 
those parts of it in which he bases himself on official documents, 
and those in which he draws on his own fancy. Fortunately, it is 
easily possible to do this, because the official Spanish reports of 
Drake’s last voyage are extant, though they have not hitherto 
been published. Lope wrote his poem in 1597, just a year after 
the events he describes, and he was then secretary to one of the 
Gentlemen of the Chamber to Philip II. No doubt through him he 
had access to the papers, and a comparison of them with the poem 
shows how closely he adhered to his originals in all the purely 
narrative part. In this respect, indeed, he does little more than put 
into verse the contents of the three manuscripts noted below which 
cover the entire expedition.! 


1 © Relacion de lo sucedido en San Juan de Puerto Rico de las Yndias con la armada 
inglesa del cargo de Francisco Draque a los 23 de noviembre de 1595’ (Real Acad. de la 
Hist. Un cédice de Varios, num. 2, fo. 203). ‘ Relacion de lo sucedido a Don Alonso de 
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It is not necessary to examine these manuscripts in detail since 
much of their contents confirms the already accepted versions of 
that disastrous expedition as told by Corbett,’ but they are of 
interest because they throw light on certain points in the English 
narratives which are not altogether easy to understand, and they 
enable us to see more clearly why the expedition was doomed to 
failure from the outset. Drake had no idea of the changes that 
had taken place in the administration of the Indies since his last 
successful raid on Cartagena in 1586 and was utterly unprepared 
to cope with the conditions he met. As far back as June 1595 the 
viceroy of Peru had been warned of the expedition, and early in 
December a famous and experienced soldier, Alonso de Sotomayor, 
who had been governor of Chile, arrived in Panama to take 
measures for its defence. There were three ways of approach to 
Panama: by Nombre de Dios, by Puertobelo, and by the river 
Chagre. The first two were mere paths through dense jungle and 
over high hills ; Sotomayor personally reconnoitred both routes 
and in each case found an easily defensible defile where he placed 
small bodies of men in roughly built log fortifications. If an 
attempt were made by the river, the launches would have to 
traverse a very narrow section which Sotomayor obstructed by a 
stout chain, placing bodies of sharpshooters on either bank in con- 
cealment in the jungle. He himself, with the bulk of his forces 
amounting to over 400 men, took up a position whence he could 
easily reach any point threatened. All treasure was evacuated 
from the two ports, and women and children sent to places of 
safety, and the men instructed to fall back to the prepared positions 
on the way to Panama on the first appearance of the enemy with- 
out any attempt to defend the ports. Formerly Drake had attacked 
only towns on the coast where no preparations had been made for 
his coming, and where the defence was in the hands of civilians 
quite incompetent to deal with him, but this time everything was 
in readiness for his reception under the command of an experienced 
soldier and he had to force his way over very difficult country. 
Moreover, the Cimarrones, escaped slaves who had set up inde- 
pendent establishments, who had been so useful to him on previous 
occasions had been induced to remain staunch to their allegiance 
to the Spanish authorities so that, far from being any assistance 
to him, they lay in wait and ambushed parties sent out to get 
water from the river which empties into the harbour of Nombre de 
Dios. Drake’s attempt to retaliate on them was quite fruitless and 
Sotomayor luego que llego a Tierrafirme en la defensa de aquel Reino y Victoria que tuvo 
de la armada inglesa y su capitan Francisco Draque aio de 1595’ (Acad. de la Hist. 
Coleccion Salazar F. 19, fo. 7). ‘ Relacion de la vuelta que hizo el armada inglesa 
Genera] Francisco Drak al puerto de Portovelo despues de 24 dias que havia partidodel 


de Nombre de Dios y muerte del dicho Francisco’ (Museo Naval Coleccién Navarrete 
tom. xxv, num. 66, afio 1596). 1 Drake and the Tudor Navy, vol. ii, ch. 11. 
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merely led to the loss of more men in a vain pursuit of the elusive 
negroes through the dense jungle. The Spanish reports especially 
commend the Cimarrones and say that Drake had counted on their 
assistance. It is quite possible that this was so, since Nombre de 
Dios had been practically abandoned some years before in favour 
of Puertobelo as the port to which the treasure was brought from 
Panama for shipment to Spain. Drake must have known this, and 
that the so-called road from Nombre de Dios to Panama, never 
more than a rough mule track, and now practically unused, would 
be completely overgrown with the tropical jungle and the way 
difficult to find without local assistance. On the other hand, with 
such help it might be the better route as the Spaniards would be 
less likely to expect him to come by it. But he had reckoned with- 
out Sotomayor, who was too good a soldier to neglect any possible 
point of danger. 

A guide was secured in the person of a mulatto deserter, but 
he merely led the English force straight up against the prepared 
position on the road to Panama. Corbett’s account of the events 
which followed is this. 


On the third day, after an exhausting march of nearly 30 miles in incessant 
rain, the Colonel [Sir Thomas Baskerville] had found himself confronted in 
a defile with an impenetrable abattis strongly held by Spanish troops. An 
assault was made and repulsed with loss. Baskerville, with a soldier's eye, 
at once saw the futility of proceeding. Half his remaining provisions and 
ammunition were ruined by the wet, and before he could fight his way through 
a succession of such obstacles to Panama he would have no troops left to 
hold it. He had therefore quickly determined to retire, and on January 2nd 
[12th] he succeeded in bringing the wreck of his force into Nombre de Dios. 


The Spanish accounts, however, make it clear that the English 
force, which had set out from Nombre de Dios on 6 January, reached 
a place called the Venta de la Quebrada on the 9th, a total distance 
of twenty-four miles. They spent the night there and on the morn- 
ing of the 10th advanced only a mile or two to the Spanish posi- 
tion. This was held by only 70 men against Baskerville’s 750, and 
if he had succeeded in forcing it there was absolutely nothing 
between him and Panama. This point is specially insisted on in 
the Spanish reports and the supreme importance of the defence of 
the defile is emphasized. Baskerville made two separate attacks ; 
the fighting lasted only two hours, and at the end of that time he 
abandoned the attempt and retreated to Nombre de Dios. The 
Spanish accounts put his losses at 150 killed and many wounded, 
but these figures are no doubt much exaggerated as are all esti- 
mates by one side of the other’s losses. On these facts alone it 
is not quite clear why Baskerville should have abandoned the 

1 Op. cit. ii, 428. 
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attempt so soon, for the small band of defenders could not have 
held out indefinitely in face of a superiority of ten to one. 

The new Spanish material now available perhaps offers an 
explanation. Sotomayor’s intelligence system must have been 
good, for the news that Drake had elected to try the overland 
route from Nombre de Dios was conveyed at once to the other 
places where Sotomayor had posted his forces. Just as Basker- 
ville was about to develop a third attack, reinforcements arrived 
from Puertobelo and very shortly afterwards another contingent 
came from the river Chagre. Baskerville then probably realized 
that he had properly organized forces against him under competent 
leadership and, as he could not have the least idea of their total 
strength, he would obviously be reluctant to risk losing his entire 
army and think it the wiser course to return to Nombre de Dios 
and either get reinforcements—the total strength of the expedition 
was originally 2,500 and, even allowing for some losses by disease 
and in the attack on Puerto Rico, there would still have been some 
to draw on—or concert some different plan of action with Drake. 
The latter’s plan had evidently been to support Baskerville by a 
launch attack up the river Chagre—a repetition of the tactics 
against Lisbon in 1589, though that episode hardly afforded a 
favourable precedent—and Baskerville on his return to Nombre 
de Dios found him with the rest of the force embarked just about 
to sail for the river. 

According to Corbett, Drake thereupon abandoned his original 
enterprise altogether and made no further attempt to reach 
Panama. Instead, he proposed to attack Nicaragua, whose lake 
was popularly supposed to be surrounded by houses roofed with 
gold, but as the wind remained obstinately adverse, the fleet 
succeeded in getting only a short distance west of Puertobelo and 
lay up under the Escudo de Veragua, a small island close to the 
coast. Oppenheim, in his notes to Sir William Monson’s Naval 
Tracts,? points out the absurdity of the project, as the fabled riches 
of Nicaragua had no existence in fact. He thinks that Drake’s 
mental powers were already on the wane and that the project was 
a wild gambler’s throw in an attempt to retrieve his damaged 
reputation. It may be so; but there is no other evidence of the 
failure of Drake’s powers until his last illness set in some weeks 
later, and he was not the man to embark on enterprises without 
first satisfying himself on good evidence that some profit might be 
expected to accrue from them. He was too well acquainted with 
the Indies over a period of more than twenty-five years not to 
know the truth about Nicaragua. Perhaps he tried to encourage 
his men with glowing accounts of riches to be had for the taking, 
but it is hard to believe that he himself had any illusions. 


1 Op. cit. ii, 428. 2 (Navy Rec. Soc. xxii, 1902) i. 334, n. 56. 
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The Spanish reports enable us to give a version of Drake’s 
plans much more in keeping with all the rest of his actions, 
based on information got from some Spaniards who had been 
captured earlier in the expedition and were with it until it finally 
returned to England when they were put ashore, and also from 
some English members of the expedition who were captured by the 
Spaniards after the fleet had returned to Puertobelo. If we are to 
believe what they say, Drake had two alternatives in view: either 
to proceed to Nicaragua—not in search of non-existent gold, but 
to ascend the river that drains the great central lake into the 
Atlantic to the lake itself and thence transport launches across 
the narrow neck that separates the lake from the Pacific and so 
attack Panama from that side—or to lie up in some place unknown 
to the Spaniards until they had decided that he had returned to 
England, and then make a sudden attack via the river Chagre 
when they were unprepared. The former project was rendered 
impossible by contrary winds, but the latter might well have 
succeeded. For the Spanish reports admit that from the day the 
fleet left Nombre de Dios on 15 January it completely vanished and 
no trace of it was discovered until it suddenly appeared again in 
Puertobelo harbour on 7 February, and that the troops had been 
withdrawn from the fortified posts and many of them, being only 
volunteers, disbanded. News of the return of the fleet was 
brought by a messenger from Puertobelo, who arrived in Panama 
in the middle of the night, and at once there was a general alarm ; 
the troops were hastily mustered again and sent off in various 
directions to the points they had formerly occupied, while Soto- 
mayor with the reserves stationed himself close to the city. Had 
an English force been landed immediately the fleet anchored and 
proceeded by forced marches to Panama, there is no doubt that 
the Spaniards would have been caught napping and the expedition 
might have been successful after all. But Drake had just died and, 
according to the information received by the Spaniards, there was 
some dispute as to who should succeed him in the command ; the 
force had been much weakened by disease and death and altogether 
their one desire was to clean and trim their vessels, get provisions, 
and return to England as quickly as possible. This occupied them 
till 18 February, when they set sail, having, according to the 
Spanish reports, lost some more men sent ashore to get water and 
ambushed by a small force placed by Sotomayor to keep a watch 
on the movements of the English. 

Having examined the contents of these manuscripts, we are 
now in a position to separate fact from fiction in Lope de Vega’s 
poem and hence in Simoén’s Noticia. As we have said, Lope 
adheres strictly to his authorities in the greater part of his poem, 
and his account of the actual events does not depart from the 
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facts. But, in addition to his invectives against Drake to which we 
have already referred, he invents certain episodes for which there 
is no foundation at all. Thus Canto V is taken up almost entirely 
with an imaginary description of the wanton destruction caused 
by the English to the church in Nombre de Dios and of the 
cruelty practised by them on the few inhabitants left behind in 
their endeavours to extract hidden gold. Then there is the case of 
torture referred to by Oppenheim in the note cited above. The 
facts are these. The Spanish reports mention incidentally one 
Francisco Cano, a muleteer, who had been taken prisoner by the 
English in Nombre de Dios, but they say no more about him. Out 
of this Lope constructs an elaborate tale of torture applied to the 
muleteer to compel him to act as guide and of the heroic constancy 
with which he kept his lips closed. This has been duly copied 
into Sim6én’s narrative and thus has imposed on Oppenheim, but 
there is no foundation for it except in Lope’s fancy. Finally, 
there is a long account of how Drake’s men, enraged at the 
failure of his promises and the heavy losses they had incurred, 
conspired to poison him and in spite of his precautions—for he 
knew their designs—succeeded in administering the poison by 
means of a clyster. The sole foundation for this is the statement 
in the Spanish reports of a Spaniard, who had been taken prisoner 
and had contrived to escape, to the effect that there was much 
discontent on board the fleet and ‘ hence it was suspected that they 
had assisted to bring about his death’, though he goes on to say at 
once that he himself thinks it due to despondency at his failure. 
On this slight and obviously discredited ramour—no other Spanish 
writer of the time so much as hints at poison—Lope builds up his 
malignant account so faithfully copied by Simén. 

Against this it is pleasant to be able to place the opinion of the 
man who defeated Drake, Don Alonso de Sotomayor, as given in his 
Life written by a friend of his who was with him during the whole 
period of Drake’s expedition. On hearing of his death Sotomayor 
said that Drake was ‘ one of the most famous men of his profession 
that have existed in the world, very courteous and honourable with 
those who surrendered, of great humanity and gentleness, virtues 
which must be praised even in anenemy’.! A. K. Jameson. 


APPENDIX 


The English documents relating to Drake’s last voyage are scanty and 
give regrettably few details, especially as regards the personnel. The chief 
source of information is Exchequer Declared Accounts, 2233 in the Public 
Record Office. In this among other things is a list of eighteen out of the 
twenty-seven vessels which originally formed the fleet, with the names of 


1 F. Caro de Torres, Relacion de los servicios de don Alonso de Sotomayor, Madrid, 
1620. 
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their captains, a list of the captains of infantry carried on board and the 
names of a few other officers given in connexion with the disbursement of 
money to them, but there is nothing to show what befell any of these. It is 
known, of course, that Drake and Hawkins died, and Maynarde in his Sir 
Francis Drake, his Voyage, 1595, published in the Hakluyt Society’s Series, 
vol. iv, tells how Sir Nicholas Clifford was killed by a shot which entered the 
cabin where he was dining with Drake and other officers as the fleet lay off 
Puerto Rico. The same shot killed one Brown, and Maynarde in the course 
of his narrative mentions the following casualties : 

Captain Grimstone, killed while in charge of a watering party in the 
Canary Islands. 

Ensign Davis Pursell, Mr. Vaughan, brother-in-law of Hawkins, and 
Thomas Powton, killed in the attack on the harbour of Puerto Rico. 

Captain Yorcke, vice-admiral, died at Rio de la Hacha. 

Captain Worrell, trenchmaster, died at Santa Marta. 

Captain Arnold Baskerville, sergeant-major, died at Nombre de Dios. 

Captain Marchant, quartermaster-general, killed in the attack on the 
pass on the road to Panama. 

Captains Plott and Egerton, died at Escudo de Veragua. 

There is also an anonymous account of the expedition published in 
Hakluyt, Extra Series, x. 226-45, which mentions most of these casualties 
and adds the following : 

Lieutenant Jones, killed in an expedition from Nombre de Dios against 
the Cimarrones. 

Ensign Sampson and Maurice Williams, one of Her Majesty’s Guard, 
killed in the attack on the pass on the road to Panama. 

Captain Josias of the Delight and Chief Surgeon James Wood, died at 
Puertobelo. 

Some additional information is given in the third of the three manu- 
scripts which formed the basis of Lope’s poem in the shape of a list of the 
English officers believed to have died or been killed in the course of the 
expedition ; the names are said to have been got from English prisoners 
taken by the Spaniards. In the manuscript they appear in very distorted 
forms which in themselves would be hardly comprehensible ; but with the 
aid of the exchequer paper cited above, and Maynarde’s and the anonymous 
accounts, some of them can be identified with tolerable certainty. In addi- 
tion to Drake, Hawkins, and Clifford they are as follows : 

Capitan Yarch, captain of one of the ships of the armada, a royal galleon: 
Gilbert Yorke of the Hope. 

Capitan Suinter, captain of one of the ships of the armada: William 
Winter of the Foresight. 

Sargento-Mayor Arnal Vasqueviellt, brother of him who is now General: 
Arnold Baskerville. 

Capitan Marchen, captain of infantry, an old soldier who was killed at 
the fort on the road to Panama: Captain Marchant. 

Capitan Plata, captain of infantry on Drake’s flagship, a soldier of great 
reputation: Captain Anthony Platte. 

Capitan Rox, captain of infantry: Captain Rushe. 

Capitan Puer, captain of infantry, who was killed at the fort on the road 
to Panama: Captain Poore. 
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Capitan Hueral, captain of infantry: Captain Worrell. 

Capitan Josias, master of the ship Elisabet Constan: Captain Josias of 
the Delight. 

Maestre Guillens: Maurice Williams. 

Others whose names cannot be made to agree with any in the documents 
quoted are given as written in the manuscript. 

Capitan Reit, captain of a launch, a great corsair who had voyaged to 
the Indies five or six times. 

Teniente de Capitan (Lieutenant) Barbaclar, known as ‘ Uncle ’, a brave 
soldier who had been with Drake at Santo Domingo and Cartagena, Cadiz, 
and Corufia, and on many other expeditions. He was killed at the fort on 
the road to Panama as he was scaling the palisade. 

Teniente Rosel of the ship Help. 

Teniente Oult of the ship Elizabeth. 

Maestre Farar. 

Maestre Ja, cleric, of the ship Help. 

Gentilhombre named Chambe . 

Others are added whose nar.es were not ascertainable: an admiral of 
Drake’s squadron, person of much importance and of noble birth ; a captain 
of the Queen’s Guard; a captain of Drake’s own Guard; Captain Rushe’s 
lieutenant ; Captain Platte’s lieutenant ; four other lieutenants ; a gentle- 
man of the Help ; two gentlemen of the Bonaventura ; the mate of Drake’s 
flagship ; two ensigns. 

These thirty-seven persons were expressly declared by the prisoners to 
have died among those whom they knew personally, and besides these there 
were great numbers of soldiers and sailors killed by artillery fire or in fight- 
ing, by disease or other means. 

On the Spanish side the losses are put at the burning of the towns of Rio 
de la Hacha, Santa Marta, and Nombre de Dios, all open places consisting of 
wooden houses and straw huts, and the deaths of four Spaniards, one 
mulatto, and two negroes killed in the fort on the road to Panama. 

Doubtless the English losses are exaggerated and the Spanish minimized, 
but, in regard to this expedition at least, Lope had some reason to say, as he 
does in his dedication to Prince Philip, afterwards Philip III, that one 
object of his poem was to show that every grain of gold which Drake got 
cost him dear in lives. 
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Lhe Parhamentary Army under the Earl 
of Essex, 1642-5 


rTPNHIS article is an attempt to describe the internal history of 

Essex’s army and, by using pay warrants,' to trace its com- 
ponent regiments and estimate its approximate numerical strength 
from time to time. It tries to show how the large army of volun- 
teers of 1642 melted away, to be replaced by a much smaller force 
of professional soldiers mainly raised by impressment, and how the 
survivors of the first two and a half years of the civil war were, or 
were not, incorporated in the New Model army. The existence of 
S. R. Gardiner’s Great Civil War, and of special studies of battles,” 
has enabled the general military history to be summarized briefly, 
except in dealing with events that affected the composition, or 
illustrated the regimental history, of the army. 


There was no standing army in England at the time of the out- 
break of the first civil war. The only martial force of any kind was 
the militia, which, with the exception of the London train- 
bands, was ill disciplined, ill equipped, ill trained. Moreover, 
it had the cherished privilege—occasionally waived, it is true, for 
brief periods—of immunity from service outside the limits of the 
shire. Therefore, while there were officers available who had served 
abroad, either in defence of the Seven United Provinces against 
Spain or in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, the protestant 
champion, in Germany, the real problem that faced parliament in 
the spring and summer of 1642 was how to raise and train men. 

It is not without significance that the final breach between king 
and parliament took place over the militia ordinance,? passed 
5 March 1642, and enforced by joint declaration of both houses* on 

1 Many of the pay warrants signed by Essex as commander-in-chief are preserved in 
the Public Record Office, London. They were formerly known as ‘Commonwealth 
Exchequer Papers ’, but have been renamed ‘ State Papers 28’. Since these documents 
are arranged in chronological order, with the month as the unit, it has seemed unneces- 
sary to give any references to them other than the dates. 

2 Walter Money, The First and Second Battles of Newbury (2nd ed. ; London, 1884) ; 
G. Davies, The Battle of Edgehill, ante, xxxvi. 30-44. 

3 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum (London, 1911), i. 1-5. (This work will be 


referred to henceforth as Acts and Ordinances.) 
* Lords’ Journals, v. 46. 
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5 May. The king replied by the issue of commissions of array, an 
obsolete method of raising armed forces. Both sides found a 
marked reluctance in the militia to respond to either ordinance or 
commission and, accordingly, became less zealous to secure the 
men themselves than their weapons. Throughout England the 
first encounters in the civil war took place over the attempts to 
seize the county magazines. With the weapons thus obtained, 
both sides meant to arm the volunteers for whose services they 
were now appealing. 

The parliamentary commission? to the earl of Essex to be 
captain-general of the army empowered him to raise and levy both 
horse and foot, to issue commissions to officers, and to appoint a 
provost-marshal for the execution of his commands. 

The horse was raised as follows: from about the beginning of 
June, those able to ‘find and maintain’ horse and horseman were 
to be paid 2s. 6d.a day. Men who wished to volunteer were to go to 
the Guildhall in London and leave their addresses. As soon as sixty 
should be enrolled, a committee of five noblemen was authorized 
to appoint officers for the troop, ‘ to command, train, and exercise 
them’.? By this method about seventy-five troops of horse and five 
of dragoons were recruited, a nominal strength of 5,000. The troops 
were not regimented at first, which may help to explain the sorry 
figure they cut in the presence of Rupert’s cavaliers. Inasmuch 
as they were paid as single units throughout the first civil war, it is 
usually impossible to place them in their respective regiments. 

The foot was raised by the issue of commissions of colonelcy to 
some twenty individuals,? who were given levy money to recruit 
their regiments. The regiment by origin was thus, in effect, the 
private property of the colonel and was known by his name. He 
issued commissions to captains, and they, in their turn, received 
levy money to fill their companies. When the war started the 
regiments often were associated with localities. Thus, Brooke’s 
and Holles’s were raised in London, Ballard’s and Hampden’s in 
Buckinghamshire, and Essex’s in the county from which he took 
his title. As the war progressed and military service became un- 
popular, however, recruits were sought anywhere, so that the 
regiments lost their local connexions. Inasmuch as the soldiers 
had no common uniforms at the beginning of the struggle, it was 
‘not discernable ’, said Essex, ‘ who is a soldier and who is not ’.* 
Therefore they wore different colours and were sometimes known 


1 15 July 1642. See Acts and Ordinances, i. 14-16. 

317 July 1642. See Lords’ Journals, v. 142. 

* Earl of Essex, Sir John Merrick, earl of Peterborough, earl of Stamford, Lord Saye 
and Sele, Lord Wharton, Lord Rochford, Lord St. John, Lord Brooke, Lord Mandeville, 
Lord Robartes, Sir Henry Cholmley, Denzil Holles, William Bamfield, Thomas Gran- 
tham, Sir William Constable, Thomas Ballard, Sir William Fairfax, Charles Essex, and 
John Hampden. * Lords’ Journals, v. 643. 
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by them. For example, Cholmley’s and Constable’s regiments were 
‘ bluecoats ’, Holles’s and Robartes’s ‘ redcoats ’, and so forth. 
The normal strength of the regiment was 1,200, of whom 200 were 
in the colonel’s company, 160 and 140 in the lieutenant-colonel’s 
and major’s companies, respectively, and 700 in the seven captains’ 
companies. This total strength of the regiment does not include 
the officers, among whom were then reckoned those now known 
as non-commissioned officers. Hence, on paper, Essex’s foot 
numbered 24,000 plus the officers.* 

Serious defects of the army were absenteeism * and pluralism 
in the higher commands. The appointment of members of both 
houses of parliament to colonelcies meant that one or the other 
duty would be neglected, and, generally speaking, Westminster 
proved more attractive than the army. The disadvantages a 
regiment laboured under from its colonel’s frequent absences can 
be seen from the appended study of Holles’s regiment. Another 
evil feature was the appointment of most of the colonels of foot to 
captaincies or colonelcies of horse. The six peers who commanded 
foot regiments in Essex’s army also led troops of horse, and in one 
or two cases were entrusted with still other duties. Thus, Peter- 
borough, who seems to have been without previous experience of 
actual warfare, commanded regiments of horse and foot and was 
also general of the ordnance. Both absenteeism and, to a less 
extent, pluralism tended to disappear after the first reorganization 
of the army, in the spring of 1643, and, especially, after the second 
reorganization a year later, but they were never entirely eliminated.‘ 

Probably a more serious drawback was the character of the 
lower officers and of the rank and file. Judging by the drastic 
changes that took place among the captains of most regiments 
within six months of the outbreak of the war, many of the first 
officers probably owed their positions to local influence,® nepotism, 
and so forth. It was perhaps natural that volunteers should prefer 
to be led by their neighbours, but the results were often fatal to 


' Edward Peacock, Army Lists of the Rowndheads and Cavaliers (London, 1863), 
pp. 19-44. 

? As early as 17 August 1642 there were complaints that the soldiers were com- 
mitting disorders owing to their officers’ absence (Lords’ Journals, v. 300). The quota- 
tion from Lilburne, infra, p. 37, illustrates both the extent and the evils of absenteeism. 

5 See appendix III. 

* Compare Oliver Cromwell’s speech of 9 December 1644: ‘Nay, what do many say 
that were friends at the beginning of the Parliament ? Even this, That the Members of 
both Houses have got great places and commands, and the sword into their hands ; and, 
what by interest in the Parliament, what by power in the Army, will perpetually con- 
tinue themselves in grandeur, and not permit the War speedily to end, lest their own 
power should determine with it’ (T. Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
(ed. S. C. Lomas; London, 1904), i. 186). 

° e.g. the inhabitants of Watford, after subscribing £1,270 and enrolling fifty horse, 
asked parliament to appoint John Bird captain of this troop, which was done. (Lords’ 
Journals, v. 173; Peacock, Army Lists, p. 48.) 
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discipline. The rank and file included all sorts and conditions of 
men. Nehemiah Wharton’s experiences in Holles’s regiment prove 
that, while there were not a few who were willing to risk their lives 
for the cause, others, probably as numerous, seem to have enlisted 
in a light-hearted spirit of adventure, expecting an easy triumph 
and hoping for a pleasant holiday. They were ready enough to join 
the sternest puritan in wrecking altar rails or plundering papists, 
but were useless in the face of Rupert’s cavalry. Probably they 
could have been made efficient soldiers if prompt payments had 
enabled their commanders to maintain rigid discipline. But, as 
pay got more and more into arrears, it proved impossible to prevent 
indiscriminate plundering, and that, in turn, was demoralizing. 
In consequence, the volunteer army that entered the war so cheer- 
fully in the summer of 1642 was reduced to about one-third of its 
strength by the spring of 1643. And time was to prove that the 
war could not be won by reliance upon puritan enthusiasm alone, 
for most of Essex’s army for the last two years of the first civil war 
were pressed men. 

Since so much depended upon the individual initiative and 
capacity of the colonel, it was inevitable that regiments were not 
ready at the same time, that they were not all up to strength, 
and that a number of them proved absolutely worthless in battle. 
Generally speaking, Essex’s army took the field about the begin- 
ning of August, and the first two months of its campaign were spent 
mainly in the midlands, marching hither and thither as the 
royalists seemed to threaten now one centre and now another. 
The histories of individual regiments prove that in these early days 
the army was incapable of any elaborate campaign, and the delay 
that ensued before it actually faced the enemy at Edgehill was 
probably necessary for training. The one occasion when a conflict 
took place, at Powick Bridge (23 September), cannot have inspired 
confidence. There Essex’s own bodyguard and other troops of 
horse were surprised and, according to a parliamentarian, ‘ fled 
so confusedly that some broke their horses’ necks, others their 
own; some were taken, others slain; and scarce half of them 
escaped ’.? 

On the following day Essex reviewed his army at Worcester, 
and took the opportunity to explain the cause of the war as he 
conceived it and to advise his officers to ‘ be careful in the exercis- 
ing of your men, and bring them to use their arms readily and 
expertly, and not to busy them in practising the ceremonious forms 
of military discipline ; only let them be well instructed in the 
necessary rudiments of war, that they may know to fall on with 


See Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1641-3, 6 August 1642. 


2 Nehemiah Wharton, Archaeologia, xxxv. 326. Cf. Edmund Ludlow, Memoirs 
(Oxford, 1894), i. 41. 
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discretion, and retreat with care’. He then enunciated nine 
articles of war, which formed a simple military code.* 

A month later (23 October) Essex found himself face to face 
with the royalist army at Edgehill. He had under his command 
forty-two troops of horse, with 700 to 1,000 dragoons, and twelve 
regiments. Allowing a deduction of 20 per cent. for deserters and sick 
men, this would give about 2,000 horse and 11,000 foot. The other 
regiments were garrisoning important centres * or, like Hampden’s 
and Grantham’s, were guarding the artillery train, which lagged 
behind the main army and did not arrive in time for the battle. 
Essex drew up his forces in two lines. On the extreme right were, 
first, some dragoons, and then three regiments of horse, two of 
them, Balfour’s and Stapleton’s, in the front, and the third, Feild- 
ing’s, in the rear. Next were the infantry, drawn up in three 
brigades : Meldrum’s® on the right, Charles Essex’s * on the left, 
and Ballard’s® in the rear (apparently stationed towards the left, 
for in front of it was the left wing of horse under Ramsay). These 
troops of horse were ‘ lined ’ with musketeers from the regiments 
of Holles and Ballard. 

The battle began with a cavalry charge by Rupert, which com- 
pletely routed the parliamentary left wing, and, to make matters 
worse, the whole of Charles Essex’s brigade of foot ran away even 
before they could be charged by the enemy, while the regiment of 
Holles was broken by the fugitive horse. The parliamentarians 
were saved from complete disaster only because Rupert’s troops 
rushed blindly forward in pursuit and took no further part in the 
battle. The royalist left wing was apparently equally successful, 
for the parliamentary right wing was as easily routed and dispersed 
as the left, and Sir William Fairfax’s regiment of foot, like their 
fellows on the other wing, fled without striking a blow. Neverthe- 
less, owing to the hedges and enclosures in which the fighting took 
place, the royalists failed to perceive that some of the parlia- 
mentary horse remained intact, and recklessly pursued their fleeing 
enemies as Rupert’s men had done. Thus, Essex had remaining 
only a small force of cavalry, under Balfour and Stapleton, and six 
or seven regiments of foot. With this remnant, however, he turned 
the tide and by nightfall had secured a drawn battle. His horse 
routed the royalist foot on the left wing, and the central brigade 
became engaged in a fierce struggle at ‘ push-of-pike ’, at first with 


Parliamentary or Constitutional History, xi. 436-9 (henceforth cited as Old Parlia- 
mentary History). Probably John Raynford’s The Yong Soulldier (London, 1642) is the 
best guide to the training of a troop of horse or company of foot. 

2 Stamford’s at Hereford, St. John’s and Merrick’s at Worcester, Rochford’s at 
Coventry, and, probably, Peterborough’s at Banbury. See Old Parliamentary History, 
xi. 475. 

5 The regiments of Robartes, Constable, Meldrum, and Sir William Fairfax. 

* His own, Wharton’s, Mandeville’s, and Cholmley’s. 

5 The earl of Essex’s, Ballard’s, Brooke’s, and Holles’s. 
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the regiments of Robartes and Constable and then with Essex’s 
own and Brooke’s. It is of this stage of the battle that a parlia- 
mentary orator said : 


then did God begin, in them, to shew his own work ; and not only in them, 
but by a regiment raised in Esser, another regiment raised in this City, 
under the command of Mr. Holles, and one regiment of my Lord Brooke’s, 
which had the day upon them. These were the men that were, ignomini- 
ously, reproached by the name of Round-Heads; but by these Round- 
Heads did God shew himself a most glorious God: And truly, Gentlemen, 
they that will report to you the number of our dead, farther than we have 
reported them to you, must find them many miles from the army ; and then 
they were men that ran away so far, that it was no matter who killed them ; 
for our men, killed any where about the place, we cannot find in all, or think 
of, above 300, and you'll say they were well lost that run away ; there were 
few lost of them that stood their ground, and they that were so lost were 
lost with honour.* 


The royalist centre was at length broken, the king’s standard- 
bearer killed, and the royal standard captured, only to be recovered 
later. The coming of nightfall, and the return of the royalist horse 
in driblets from their pursuit, brought the first drawn battle of the 
civil war to a close. 

Essex’s caution allowed the royalists to enjoy the benefits of the 
battle, for he withdrew his army to Warwick and made no attempt 


to prevent the surrender of Banbury, a puritan centre. He was 
content to march towards London to bar the king’s way to the 
capital. At Brentford he stationed a light post consisting of the 
three regiments of Holles, Brooke, and Hampden. These, left un- 
supported, were surprised by an attack on the misty morning of 
12 November. Holles’s men, who were in the van, were completely 
broken, and practically the entire regiment were casualties in the 
battle, drowned in the Thames, or taken prisoners. Brooke’s 
regiment was more fortunate. Their part in the battle is described 
by ‘ freeborn ’ John Lilburne : 


that part of our regiment which was there having neither Col. Lieu. Col. nor 
Serjant Maior to order and command them, did faire and easily on their 
owne heads march out of the towne towards London, of which when I heard, 
I galloped after them and put them to a stand, at the head of whom I made 
the best incouraging speech I could, and tooke those colours that were mine 
into my owne hands, and desired all those that had the spirits of men, and 
the gallantry of souldiers and were willing resolutely to spend their bloud 
for the good of their countrey, and to preserve that honour that they had 
lately gained at Kenton battell [Edgehill], to follow mee (who promised not 
to leave them, so long as I was able to fight with them) which promise by 
Gods assistance I performed, and bad those whose hearts failed them to 
march backe againe to London. 

Upon which they all faced about without any more dispute, and I led 

1 Old Parliamentary History, xi. 482. 
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them up to the field where their fellow souldiers the red coates were, which 
ground with them we maintained divers hours together in a bloudy fight, 
like resolved men, although I beleeve, we were not 700 effective fighting 
men against the Kings whole armie, who hotly plyed us from severall places 
both in front and flanke with cannons and musquets, and we had neither 
breasts-worke nor trench, nor any other defence, but one little bricke house, 
and two or three hedges.’ 


In the end Lilburne was taken prisoner and the parliamentarians 
were driven out of the town. 

This skirmish ended the campaign. Essex’s army, reinforced 
by the London train-bands, took its stand on Turnham Green. For 
a day the two armies were within striking distance. Then the king 
prudently withdrew before a force twice as numerous as his own. 
The extreme caution which had marked all Essex’s manoeuvres 
prevailed to such an extent that he made no attempt to hinder the 
king’s retreat. 

The several months that elapsed before Essex again took the 
field afford a convenient interval for reviewing the composition of 
hisarmy. Of the twenty original regiments under his command in 
the summer, Bamfield’s, Brooke’s, Fairfax’s, Grantham’s, Holles’s, 
Mandeville’s, St. John’s, Stamford’s, and Wharton’s had all ceased 
to belong to his army. Apparently the regiments of Mandeville, 
St. John, and Wharton were never re-formed after their flight at 
Edgehill. Sir William Fairfax joined Lord Fairfax in Yorkshire at 
the end of the year.? Holles’s regiment was destroyed at Brent- 
ford, and Brooke’s seems to have been engaged in the siege of Lich- 
field and to disappear after its colonel’s death. What happened to 
Bamfield’s and Grantham’s is, uncertain, but both were probably 
disbanded in the spring of 1643. Stamford’s remained per- 
manently in the west, where it became Massey’s and formed part 
of the garrison at Gloucester. Ee 

Perhaps the most serious loss, however, occurred through the 
formation of the army of the Eastern Association (i.e. of the united 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, etc.).2 This not 
only lost to Essex the earl of Manchester (the former Mandeville), 
but also several officers who were to develop into the best cavalry 
leaders of the age: Oliver Cromwell, John Disbrowe, Charles 
Fleetwood, and Henry Ireton. The result was that the cavalry of 
Essex’s army was always inferior to that of the royalist force. 

To counterbalance these losses, Essex seems to have received 
some accession of strength, although little immediate success re- 
sulted from the ordinance * passed by parliament, on 22 October, 
for the formation of a second army, under the earl of Warwick. 


* John Lilburne, Innocency and Truth Justified, pp. 40-1. 
2 Commons’ Journals, ii. 893. 5 Acts and Ordinances, i. 51. 
* Lords’ Journals, v. 417. 
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The failure of this attempt to establish a reserve army is largely a 
matter of conjecture, but is partially explained in an account, in a 
pamphlet preserved in the British Museum,’ of a speech Captain 
Farre addressed to Warwick on behalf of the whole county of 
Essex : 

You have withdrawn from you the hearts of the Essex souldiers who 
came with willing mindes to performe noble service, but the change of their 
captaines hath also changed their affections, neither will they be com- 
manded by any other but those worthy gentlemen in whose wisedome, 
courage and fidelity they dare boldly confide. . .. Our Essex souldiers, my 
Lord, are all men of able estates. ... I am engaged, my Lord, amongst the 
rest and must speake the truth before I goe to defend it, drawn thereunto 
by my friends dishonour and my owne, being discarded from those places 
which the people in their good affections had designed us. 


In his reply Warwick urged that soldiers who had seen active 
service in Holland would make better officers than those chosen 
in the localities from which the men were drawn ; but his appeal 
proved in vain, for the last of the men went home. This marked 
the end of the attempt to use the train-bands, and an effort was 
made to replace the deserters by volunteers. 

What happened to Warwick’s own regiment is probably typical. 
On its reorganization the train-bands of Essex returned home, 
whereupon four captains undertook to levy men to recruit the 
regiment from the volunteers from the county of Essex.? The re- 
sponse was hearty and, by the end of the year, when Warwick had 
resigned, his successor, James Holborne, commanded a complete 
regiment ; after the latter was made major-general in Waller’s 
army the regiment was perhaps led by William Davies until 
its disbandment in April 1645. Other regiments that may have 
had similar origins were Barclay’s, Holmstead’s, Langham’s, and 
Thompson’s. 

On the balance, therefore, Essex would seem to have suffered 
a net loss of four regiments ; but more serious than this was the 
regiments’ shrinkage to about half, or even less, of their nominal 
strength. Thus, Ballard’s regiment, which numbered 776 men on 
17 October 1642, had only 439 three weeks later, not reckoning 
officers in either case. Brooke writes to the treasurer of the army, 
on 18 November 1642: ‘I understand that you have a warrant 
dormant to pay into every regiment so many half-crowns as the 
colonel of every regiment shall bond his word that he had soldiers 
the night before Brainford [i.e. Brentford] fight.’ He then asked 
for only 480 half-crowns. Cholmley’s regiment had 1,200 men on 
1 October 1642, and only 552 on 23 November. It is probable that 

1 Thomason Tracts, E. 127 (9). 


* State Papers 28, December 1642. See G. Davies, ‘ Documents on the First Civil 
War’, Journal of Modern History, iii. 69-70. 
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by the end of the winter all the regiments were much reduced in 
numbers. 

One cause of the desertion and sickness was undoubtedly the 
irregularity with which the soldiers received their pay. Accord- 
ingly, parliament passed two ordinances, one of which had great 
importance in English financial history. It provided for weekly 
assessments upon the counties, cities, and towns of England and 
Wales. The amount to be raised each week was fixed, and ranged 
from £10,000 for the city of London, £1,250 for Westminster, and 
£750 for Middlesex, down to Derbyshire’s £175 or Chester’s £62.! 
The other ordinance sequestrated the estates of delinquents and 
applied the revenues accruing therefrom to the maintenance of the 
army.? Even the prospects of punctual pay seem to have failed to 
bring in many recruits, for we are told that one parliamentary 
general, Browne, ‘ the woodmonger . . . sets up tickets every where 
to signifie that he will give four shillings six pence per diem to such 
as will bring horse and armes of their owne to serve under him as 
dragooneers ’.8 

Accordingly, Essex was enabled to take the field in April, and 
within ten days (on 26 April) his attack on Reading forced its 
capitulation. Charles advanced as if to relieve the garrison, but 
was foiled at Caversham Bridge, where he was repulsed by the 
regiments of Barclay and Holborne.* Probably the favourable 
terms granted the garrison explain the half-hearted attempt at its 
relief, for the royalist troops were allowed to march out with the 
honours of war. This early success was the sole move Essex’s army 
made for several months. Disease broke out and soon decimated 
his troops.> The wastage in Holborne’s regiment may be cited as 
typical: it had 660 men in February, 473 in May, and only 290 in 
August. For the next three months Charles was free to pursue his 
course unmolested by Essex. 

The next task that awaited Essex was the relief of Gloucester, 
whose siege began on 10 August. Resistance could not be in- 
definitely prolonged owing to the shortness of supplies. As it was 
the last parliamentary stronghold that guarded the lower reaches 
of the Severn, its relief seemed essential. Hence parliament made 
unusual efforts to re-equip Essex’s army for its succour, and with 
this end in view made a drastic innovation of permanent impor- 
tance in the English financial system. An excise ordinance of far- 
reaching character ® and a loan exacted from the city of London ‘ 
provided sufficient money for the new recruiting effort. It was 
high time, if anything at all was to be left of Essex’s army. 


Acts and Ordinances, i. 85-100. ? 27 March 1643 ; ibid. pp. 106-17. 
Mercurius Aulicus, 17 February 1643. 

Lords’ Journals, vi. 17. 

Cf. Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1888), vii. 25, 46. 

Acts and Ordinances, i. 202-14. 7 18 August 1643; ibid. pp. 251-4. 
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According to a hostile newspaper, Essex, ‘ finding himselfe 
abused in pictures, censured in pulpits, dishonoured in the table- 
talke of the common people ’,! explained the position to the house 
of lords on 31 July 1643.2, The number of foot able to march was 
only 3,000 ; at least as many were sick. Of horse there were but 
2,500. The causes assigned for the shrinkage of the army were : 
sickness ; the want of pay and clothing ; the loss of horses through 
hard service ; the raising (for Waller) of the new army, in which 
old soldiers enlisted with the expectation of better pay and clothing; 
and the great discouragements and scandals put upon the com- 
mander-in-chief, the officers, and the men. 

It was almost certainly futile to rely upon volunteers for such 
an unpopular army ; so an ordinance empowered the militia com- 
mittee in London and the deputy-lieutenants in the counties to 
conscript men in their respective areas and to imprison or fine the 
recalcitrant.2 According to royalist journals—rather untrust- 
worthy sources, it is true—there were daily tumults in London in 
consequence of the recruiting methods used. The poor are said to 
have been seized in their beds and compelled to serve. Some of the 
new levies were conveyed to the main army by water, some on 
foot: of the former, many preferred to trust their bodies to the 
Thames rather than venture them in rebellion, but a strong escort 
of cavalry prevented desertion among the latter.‘ 

These financial and recruiting devices enabled Essex’s army to 
take the field, though it was necessary to add to it the red and 
blue regiments of the train-bands of London, together with three 
regiments of auxiliaries and one of horse. In all there seem to 
have been twenty regiments of foot > and ten of horse.® 

The expedition to Gloucester apparently began on 26 August, 
when the army moved from Colnbrooke to Beaconsfield, and 
reached the outskirts of the city on 5 September, when the 
royalists’ quarters were seen to be deserted. Essex’s troubles, 
however, were by no means at an end, for his forces, after re- 
plenishing the exhausted stores at Gloucester, were themselves 
ill supplied with food. A speedy return to London, the base 
of supplies, was imperative, but on 18 September, when Essex 
reached the vicinity of Newbury, he found Charles’s army between 
him and the capital. There was nothing to do but break through. 
At dawn two days later the order was given to advance to Bigg’s 


+ Mercurius Aulicus, 6 August 1643. ? Lords’ Journals, vi. 160. 

* 10 August 1643; Acts and Ordinances, i. 241-2. 

* Mercurius Aulicus, 26, 28 August 1643. 

° The regiments of Essex, Barclay, Holmstead, Tyrrell, Holborne, Thompson, 
Langham, Robartes, Sir William Constable, Martin, Skippon, Sir William Brooke, 
Bulstrode, Sir William Springate (Springer), and Mannering, plus the five London 
regiments. 

° Essex’s own guard under Stapleton, and the regiments of Behre, Dalbier, Goodwin, 
Lord Grey, Harvey, Meldrum, Middleton, Ramsay, and Sheffield. 
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Hill, ‘ the onely convenient place for us to gaine that we might 
with better security force our passage ’.1 Essex as usual put him- 
self at the head of his regiment, and, with the brigades of Barclay 
(consisting of his own, Holmstead’s, and Tyrrell’s regiments) and 
Holborne (his own, Thompson’s, and Langham’s regiments), 
seized the hill and kept it throughout the day. 

On Essex’s right were two regiments of train-bands, which were 
caught on the open heath bysuperior forces of cavalry, though their 
bravery and skill won the reluctant admiration of their enemies.” 

Farther along the line to the left, the country was so cut up by 
hedges and enclosures that a confused struggle ensued. Probably 
Robartes’s brigade (his own, Sir William Constable’s, and Martin’s 
regiments) was on the left, as well as Skippon’s (his own, Sir 
William Brooke’s, and Bulstrode’s regiments). The tide of battle 
ebbed and flowed, without decisive results, till ten o’clock at 
night, when darkness enforced a halt upon the wearied armies. 
When morning broke, however, it was found that the royalists 
had withdrawn under cover of darkness, and Essex’s army was 
given a virtually uninterrupted passage to Reading. 

The campaign closed with the abandonment of Reading, which 
Essex was too weak to hold. The army went into quarters at 
Newport Pagnell, a ‘ warm nest for the souldier in winter’? It 
remained inactive, for further effort was impossible without re- 
cruits, who were not forthcoming, and, according to a royalist, 
it consisted rather of officers than men. Even a parliamentary 
journal complained that it was a pity that Essex should have to 
linger at St. Albans, and that ‘a generall which hath so much 
successe in his personage and motions, should be too resident for 
want of recruites ’.5 

The figures for the regimental strength of Essex’s army for 
March 1644 are more complete than for any other month. Accord- 
ing to the pay warrants signed on 2 April,* most troops of horse 
were fairly full, the average number of men being 60, but the 
regiments of foot were much depleted. Thus, Essex’s, Robartes’s, 
Skippon’s, and Tyrrell’s—four of the best regiments—had, re- 
spectively, 108, 88, 71, and 49 officers (including lieutenants, en- 
signs, sergeants, corporals, and ‘drums ’), and 698, 363, 258, and 
186 men. This disproportionate survival of officers had the ad- 
vantage that the nucleus of the regiment was preserved, so that 
recruits could be readily absorbed whenever available. The 
marked contrast between the few casualties among officers and the 

‘ A True Relation of the Late Expedition of Robert, Earle of Essex (London, 1643), 
Dp. 12, 
' * Clarendon, Rebellion, vii. 211. 

° Mercurius Britanicus, 23 October 1643. 


* Mercurius Aulicus, 21 October 1643. 
° Mercurius Britanicus, 28 December—4 January. ° State Papers 28. 
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heavy losses of men suggests that lack of decent food and accom- 
modation, rather than hard fighting, caused the rank and file to 
dwindle almost to the vanishing point. Thomas Willis, a learned 
physician of the period, describes the ‘morbus campestris’ or 
‘ pestilential fevers ’ which ravaged Essex’s army after the siege of 
Reading in 1643 and during the following spring. He ascribes the 
contagion to the crowded and filthy condition of the quarters of 
the foot, so that whole files fell sick together. One modern 
authority has expressed the opinion that the disease ‘was a 
mixture of relapsing fever and typhus rather than pure typhus ’, 
but another thinks it was typhoid fever.’ 

Once again it was necessary for parliament to make a great 
effort. On 1 February 1644 an ordinance was passed for the 
speedy recruiting of Essex’s army. ‘ Constant pay ’ was promised. 
There were to be seven regiments of foot and six of horse, totalling, 
respectively, 7,500 and 3,000 men, not reckoning officers in either 
case.2 Little seems to have been done, however, for, on 26 March 
1644, a second ordinance was enacted to the same effect, except 
that this time measures were taken to provide the regular pay 
which the first had promised but not secured. Nevertheless, it 
proved difficult to raise any considerable body of men. According 
to a letter of 16 April, ‘ in London they have many thousands upon 
the list, for they have listed all men servants 16 to 60 in every 
family in the city and suburbs, which makes a great noise and that 
I hear is all it is like to do’. 

Probably the slowness of parliament to legislate and the un- 
willingness of recruits to enlist considerably delayed the reorganiza- 
tion of Essex’s army. Apparently the eight* regiments of foot 
that remained were (to call them by the names of their original 
colonels) those of Barclay, Essex himself, Charles Essex (succes- 
sively led by Adam Cunningham and Richard Fortescue), Hampden 
(commanded after his death by Tyrrell and now by Ingoldsby), 
Holborne (under William Davies), Robartes, Saye and Sele (who 
had given way in 1642 to Meldrum, who, in turn, was now replaced 
by Aldrich), and Skippon. The six regiments of horse were those 
of Stapleton, Balfour, Behre, Dalbier, Sheffield, and Pye, plus a 
troop or so of dragoons. According to a muster taken about July, 
the number of officers in Essex’s horse was 420 and of troopers, 


2,785, including six troops of the London train-bands, under 
Harvey.® 


1 F. J. Varley, The Siege of Oxford (Oxford, 1932), pp. 97-8 ; The Military Surgeon, 
liii (Washington, 1923), pp. 252-8. 

2 Acts and Ordinances, i. 375-6. 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1644, 16 April. 

* In spite of the ordinance, Essex retained eight regiments until the end. 

® Richard Symonds, Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army (Camden Society : 
London, 1859), p. 73. 
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The plan of campaign was that Essex and Waller should com- 
bine in order to overwhelm the royalist army by force of numbers. 
The event proved, however, that the two men could not lay aside 
their mutual jealousy, and Charles, using Oxford as a base, had no 
great difficulty in evading his enemies’ ill-concerted efforts. After 
some futile manoeuvring around Oxford, Essex determined to 
march into the West to cut off one main source of the king’s 
supplies, both of men and money. Left alone, Waller was no 
match for Charles as a strategist, suffered a smart check at Cropredy 
Bridge (29 June), and then lapsed into inactivity, leaving the king 
free to pursue Essex. 

After relieving Lyme and occupying Weymouth, Essex deter- 
mined to finish the subjugation of the west by ‘ clearing ’ Corn- 
wall.! Instead, he soon found himself surrounded by enemies. 
His own account of the desperate nature of his position is given in 
a letter of 16 August 1644 : ? 


Braver men than are here I never knew. This army being environed by 
four armies [viz. the king’s, Prince Maurice’s, Grenvile’s, and Hopton’s], is 
in great want of victuals, and the country so obstructed by passes, that we 
can neither force the [enemy] to fight, except when they list, nor march off 
ourselves. For aught I can perceive the enemy’s intention is to starve us 
out, yet both our horse and foot keep their courage notwithstanding the 
great extremity they are put to. The foot as yet have never been engaged, 
but the horse skirmish daily, and invariably beat their opponents, though 
they be three for one. Intelligence we have none, the country people being 
violent against us, and if any of our scouts or soldiers fall into their hands, 
they are more bloody than the enemy. 


Relief was impossible. Waller’s army would not move. The 
London train-bands—the most reliable troops he had—refused to 
commit themselves to a long campaign. ‘ In this two days’ march’, 
he wrote, ‘I was extreme plagued with the mutinies of the City 
Brigade who are grown to that height of disorder that I have no 
hope to retain them, being come to their old song of “ Home! 
Home !”’.’? The only other army at the disposal of parliament 
was equally mutinous. Browne, their commander-in-chief, re- 
ported to the Committee of Both Kingdoms: ‘ I accordingly pre- 
pared to march to-morrow, warned in the country to bring in their 
teams and carts, and gave orders that all other things be in like 
readiness, upon which I presently understood the resolution of my 
soldiers not to march without money, for want of which many 
have already run away.’ Hemmed in at Lostwithiel, Essex’s 
force was helpiess. The horse escaped by a night ride through the 


Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1644, 4 August. 
Ibid. pp. 433-4. 

Gardiner, Great Civil War (London, 1893), ii. 5. 
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midst of the royalist army. The infantry, abandoned by Essex 
(who left by sea), surrendered. 

The terms stipulated that they should give up their weapons, 
but should be allowed their bag and baggage, and that they should 
be escorted, by the most convenient way, to the nearest parlia- 
mentary posts and should not bear arms again until they had 
arrived at Southampton or Portsmouth. What followed is thus 
described by a royalist : 


The rebels as soon as they had lain down their arms, marched away, 
some of them being plundered by our souldiers, the occasion being given by 
carring away arms against the articles (especially the Cornish both men and 
women had no compassion on them), though His Majesty and all the chief 
officers of the army used their utmost endeavours to prevent it, and severely 


punished the actors on the place. They were near 6000 foot very well 
armed and provided.' 


Parliamentarians naturally magnified the ill-treatment of their 
army. Essex himself, when his men had reached Southampton, 
wrote: ‘The foot have been for the most part all plundered, both 
officers and soldiers, by a treacherous enemy, though I hear many 
of their officers took a great deal of pains to prevent it.’ ? 

Certain it is that the ill-usage the foot suffered created a fierce 
longing for revenge. The opportunity soon came. The armies of 
Essex, Waller, and Manchester (from the Eastern Association) 
united and took part in the second battle of Newbury (27 October 
1644). The king had taken up a strong position, based on the 
fortified Donnington Castle. The left of the parliamentary army, 
composed of the bulk of the horse under Cromwell, Waller, and 
Balfour, and Essex’s foot under Skippon, had to attack Speen, 
where were placed the Cornish infantry. When Essex’s foot caught 
sight of their old enemies, they were inspired to a splendid feat of 
arms, for they stormed the royalist position, recaptured the cannon 
that had been taken from them at their surrender, ‘ and clapped 
their hats to the touch-holes of them ’, as if to claim them as their 
own.? However, the attack on the east wing was belated and un- 
successful, so that no real triumph rewarded the gallantry of 
Essex’s men. 

This was the last battle fought by the old armies. At the 
beginning of the next year, the three coalesced into one, known as 
the ‘ New Model’. Under the procedure adopted, each regiment 
was assigned a rendezvous, where some of its officers were dis- 
charged, while others were retained, but none of the men were 
allowed to leave the colours. The reason was that there were far 


Sir Edward Walker, Historical Discourses (London, 1705), pp. 79-80. 


* Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1644, 14 September. Cf. John Vicars, Burning- 
Bush (London, 1646), p. 174. 


5 Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 103. Cf. Vicars, op. cit. p. 59. 
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too many officers and too few men. Skippon was entrusted with a 
great deal of the reorganization, and his description of the course 
followed is summarized below. 

All of Essex’s horse (except the regiments of Dalbier and Behre, 
which were sent to Gloucester) was consolidated into three New 
Model regiments, commanded by Graves, Pye, and Sheffield. The 
officers that were laid aside enlisted again as private troopers and 
readily obeyed their erstwhile subordinates who retained their 
commissions.! 

The procedure in the case of the foot is described in a pamphlet,” 
which tells how five regiments and five companies of Robartes 
were reduced to three regiments, ‘which were drawn into three 
severall churches and inrolled, and those officers and commanders 
which went off were well contented and some of them with much 
willingnesse listed themselves as common souldiers in this present 
Modell ’. 

The infantry contributed about 3,000 men to the New Model 
army. Of the officers, four of the new colonels had served under 
Essex. Richard Fortescue commanded until 1647 the regiment 
that in 1642 had been under Charles Essex. Richard Ingoldsby 
led the remnant of Hampden’s old regiment, and proved an excel- 
lent professional soldier. ‘ Here is Dick Ingoldsby,’ said Richard 
Cromwell to a group of officers in 1659, ‘ who ean neither pray nor 
preach, and yet I will trust him before ye all’. Walter Lloyd was 
killed at Taunton within a few weeks of the formation of the New 
Model army, but his regiment, under different commanders, sur- 
vived to become one of the two constituent parts of the Coldstream 
Guards. Philip Skippon commanded the parliamentary foot at 
the decisive battle of Naseby. There were five lieutenant-colonels, 
of whom the best-known is Thomas Pride, famous for his drastic 
‘ purge ’ of parliament in 1648. The others were Jeffrey Richbell 
(his successor, Severinus Durfey, had also served under Essex), 
Robert Farringdon, Thomas Jackson, and Jo. Francis. Similarly, 
there were five majors: Richard Ashfield, Richard Cook, William 
Cowell, Charles Duckett, and Thomas Read. Thus it is clear that 
Essex’s army made a relatively larger contribution to the senior 
officers of the foot than of the horse. GODFREY DaAvVIEs. 


 Skippon to the Speaker, 14 April 1645 (ibid. pp. 133-4). 
? Thomason Tracts, E. 277 (12). 

® Portland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., 1891), i. 215. 

* Ludlow, op. cit. ii. 63. 









Colonels. 
Aldrich, Edward (v. 
Saye and Sele) 
Ballard, Thomas 
Martin, Francis 


Bamfield, William 
Barclay, Harry 


Brooke, Robert Gre- 
ville, second Lord 
Bulstrode, Henry 


Carleton, Samuel (v. 
Langham, George) 
Cholmley, Sir Henry 


Constable, Sir William 
Cunningham, Adam (v. 
Essex, Charles) 
Davies, William (tv. 
Holborne, James) 
Essex, earl of 


Essex, Charles 
Cunningham, Adam 
Fortescue, Richard 


Fairfax, Sir William 


Fortescue, Richard (v. 
Essex, Charles) 
Grantham, Thomas 


Hampden, John 


Tyrrell, Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Richard 


Holborne, James 


Davies, William 
Holles, Denzil 
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Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Martin, Francis 
Clerke, —— 


Wingfield, Sir Robert 


Peto, Sir Edward 


Alured, Launce 


Inglis, David 
Graeme, Robert 


Davies, William 
Bamfield, John 
Botteler, John 
Cunningham, Adam 
Fortescue, Richard 


Monings, William 


Clarke, Francis 


Wagstaffe, 
Bariffe, William 
Ingoldsby, Richard 
Browne, Thomas 





Mackinie, George 


Biddeman [or Billings- Neale, 


ley], Henry 
Burlz, William 


APPENDIX I 


Successton or SENIOR INFANTRY OFFICERS IN EssEx’s Army ! 


Majors. 


Lower, William 
Browne, Thomas 
Fowke, Francis 
Price, Sam 
Innes, John 
Pride, Thomas 
Ailworth, Walter 


Southcot, Thomas 


Frodsham, Henry 


Bamfield, John 
Mathews, Christopher 


Hillersdon, John 
Roberts, William 
Bulstrode, Thomas 
Richbell, Jeffrey 
Durfey, Severinus 
Paine, Jarvis 


Holman, Jo. 


Bariffe, William 
Ingoldsby, Richard 
Raymond, John 
Mosely, John 
Farrington, Robert 
Wardell [or Wad- 
dell], Archibald 





Quarls, James 







Disbanded. 
te. Apr. 1644 
2c. Mar. 1643 
c. Mar. 1645 


c. Mar. 1643 


Before Aug. 
1643 


Before June 
1643 


c. Mar. 1644 


5 Apr. 1645 
c. Apr. 1645 
Sent to join 

Lord Fair- 


fax, Dec. 
1642 


Before Mar. 
1643 
5 Apr. 1645 


Apr. 1645 


c. Nov. 1642 


‘ This attempt to trace the succession of colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors in 
the foot regiments in Essex’s army is based almost exclusively upon the accounts in 
State Papers 28. The term ‘ disbanded ’ should not be construed literally, except when 
an exact date is given, in which case there is a record of the muster and disbandment of 
the regiment in question ; otherwise the entry may mean that the regiment had left 
Essex’s army to join another force or had disappeared as an effective fighting unit. It 
is probable that some of the early regiments were never formally disbanded; they 


merely dispersed. 
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Colonels. 
Holmstead, John 


Ingoldsby, Richard (v. 
Hampden, John) 
Langham, George 


Carleton, Samuel 

Mandeville, Edward, 
Lord 

Martin, Francis (v. Bal- 
lard, Thomas) 

Meldrum, Sir John (v. 
Saye and Sele) 

Merrick, Sir John 

Peterborough, John 


Mordaunt, first earl of 


Robartes, John, second 
Lord 

Rochford, John Carey, 
Viscount 

St. John, Oliver, fourth 
Lord 

Saye and Sele, William 
Fiennes, first Viscount 

Meldrum, Sir John 


Aldrich, Edward 


Skippon, Philip 


Stamford, Henry Grey, 
first earl of 


Thompson, Francis 
Tyrrell, Thomas (v. 
Hampden, John) 
Wharton, Philip, 
fourth Lord 


Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Wood, Thomas 
Churchman, Thomas 


Carleton, Samuel 


Clarke, Thomas 
Parkinson, John 


Kilmady, Vincent 
Fortescue, Sir Faithful 


Fairfax, Francis 
Hunter, William 


Aldrich, Edward 
Essex, Thomas 


Hutchinson, 





Boughton [ = ? 
Burgh], 
Lloyd, Walter 





Bayley, Alexander 
Francis, Jo. 


Massey, Edwerd 


Paleologus, —— 


Horton, Jer. 


Majors. 
Long, Robert 
Pyott, 





Cruso, —— 


Clarke, Thomas 
Drake, John 


Herbert, William 
Fairfax, Francis 


Botteler, John 
Hurry, Alexander 


Leighton, Thomas 
Andrews, Edward 
Acheson, James 
Burgh, Christopher 
Lloyd, Walter 
Newcomen, Jonathan 
Beaton, Richard 
Francis, Jo. 


Ashfield, Richard 
Ferrer, Constance 


Bassett, Bussy 


Parry, Owen 
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Disbanded. 
c. Apr. 1644 


: = 
1644 


Apr. 


c. Nov. 1642 


c. Nov. 1642 
25 Apr. 1644 


11 Apr. 1645 


By 28 June 
1643 
c. Nov. 1642 


5 Apr. 1645 


c. Apr. 1645 


Sent into the 
west, 
where it 
became 
Massey’s 

25 Apr. 1644 


Nov. 1642 


The history of John Hampden’s regiment is especially interesting be- 





cause his was one of the few that served in Essex’s army from its formation 
in the summer of 1642 until its disbandment in the spring of 1645. The 
regiment was originally composed entirely of Buckinghamshire men. They 
were all distinguished by their green coats, and had as their motto, Vestigia 
Nulla Retrorsum.2, Hampden himself was colonel, and under him were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wagstaffe and Major Bariffe.* The chaplain of the 


1 The appended histories of Hampden’s and Holles’s regiments have been written 
by Miss Eleanor Page while acting as an assistant on the research staff of the Hunting- 
ton Library. 

2 G.N.G., Lord Nugent, Some Memorials of John Hampden (London, 1832), ii. 199. 

5 Peacock, Army Lists, p. 43. 
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regiment, William Spurstowe, was probably as conspicuous in the affairs of 
the army as he had been in religious disputes, for psalms were sung on the 
march, and sermons were delivered, not only on Sundays, but on the 
weekly fast days as well. It is said that the members of Hampden’s regi- 
ment had never sworn save in a court of justice." 

The men were furnished with supplies on 6 August 1642, and marched 
from London, presumably on the following Monday. During the first few 
weeks of the journey they had nothing to complain of, for their colonel had 
signed the receipt of a warrant dated 26 August for 1,000 shirts, shoes, 
and ‘ snapsacks ’.” 

Hampden detached himself from Essex’s forces on 16 August to scatter 
the king’s commissioners, under Lord Berkshire, who were trying to publish 
the Array at Watlington.* His regiment, together with Holles’s and 
Brooke’s, clashed with the enemy at Southam and came off victorious in 
spite of their inexperience. During this march to Worcester, although 
Hampden’s men were with the main army most of the time, they seem to 
have taken little part in the plundering expeditions described by Nehemiah 
Wharton of Holles’s regiment. This was due, no doubt, to the watchfulness 
of a leader able to enforce obedience and to quell mutinies. 

As the parliamentary army approached that of the king, Hampden and 
Grantham were left behind to guard the artillery which, through mis- 
management, had been delayed. On 23 October, during the battle of 
Edgehill, the two colonels were still in the rear, but were able to do good 
service in driving off the royalist reserve of horse which was madly galloping 
in Rupert’s wake. They dragged out of the lanes the five guns they guarded 
and fired upon the charging cavalry, killing several of Rupert’s men. 

Hampden contrived always to keep his regiment in an important place. 
At Northampton, when Essex wished to engage the king after Edgehill, 
Hampden and Goodwyn led the advance guard. When Holles and Brooke 
were attacked by Rupert at Brentford, Hampden marched from Uxbridge 
to their relief. He arrived too late to furnish much aid, but at least escaped 
the disaster they suffered. 

Although during the following winter this regiment lay inactive with the 
rest of the army, its personnel underwent some changes. The fortunes of 
one of Hampden’s officers were probably typical of many of Essex’s soldiers. 
On 5 January 1642/3 Lieutenant-Colonel Wagstaffe was taken prisoner by 
a Royalist party and brought to Oxford. He sought release on the ground 
that he had returned from French service to be employed in the Irish wars, 
‘ but unawares, not being sensible of the niceties of the distinction betwixt 
King and Parliament, he was ingaged in action against His Majestie ; that 
being now more perfectly informed of his owne misdoings, he was desirous 
to make tender of his service to His Sacred Majestie’.* His petition was 
granted and he was thereafter referred to by his former comrades as ‘ Runa- 
gate Wagstaffe ’. William Bariffe succeeded him, and Richard Ingoldsby 
was promoted to major. 

The ranks of Hampden’s regiment were kept fairly well filled during the 
spring, while Essex’s whole army lay wasting away in the valley of the 


1 §. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (1914), i. 154. 
? State Papers 28. 3 Nugent, op. cit. ii. 212. 
* Mercurius Aulicus, 1-7 Jan. 1642/3, p. 6. 
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Thames. The soldiers were no longer all Buckinghamshire men, for recruits 
had been obtained from every possible quarter. John Raymond was paid 
£32 10s. 8d. for completing his company in January, and the sixty-one men 
he added were ‘ mustered and viewed by the Bailiff & Minister of Ipswich in 
Suffolk’. On 21 January Hampden’s regiment consisted of 893 men.' 

After the occupation of Reading Essex’s army was greatly depleted by 
fever and ague,? and Hampden’s regiment had to be recruited again. In 
the few skirmishes of the winter, Hampden’s men had been at the fore, but, 
from their disposition to mutiny, one must conclude that privation, rather 
than fighting, had thinned their ranks. The misfortunes of the parlia- 
mentary forces discouraged fair-weather volunteers. When Hampden ‘ beat 
up his Drum for Souldiers, to recruite his regiment, he durst not doe it in his 
owne Country ’,® but tried in the city and its vicinity. Although this 
royalist account gives the impression that he had no success, actually the 
number of men in his regiment amounted to 838 men on 25 May,* and 849 
on 21 June 1643.1 

Undoubtedly Hampden’s personality and his zeal kept his regiment 
among the first, both in number and spirit. On 17 June, however, Rupert 
made a sally against the parliamentary soldiers at Chinnor, and Hampden, 
at the head of the horse of Sheffield and Cross, made every effort to keep 
him at bay until the rest of the forces could arrive. He was shot in the 
shoulder, and died six days later. This catastrophe demoralized the men, 
though not to the degree reported by the Mercurius Aulicus of 4 July 1643, 
which claimed that on receipt of the news of their leader’s death they for- 
sook their colours and went home. As a matter of fact, on 26 June, Tyrrell, 
who had succeeded to the command, had 660 men,’ and in July, 650.' 
Perhaps a few pressed men were added by the time of the muster on 
Hounslow Heath, 24 August, but unfortunately there are no definite figures, 
nor, indeed, is there any mention at all of Hampden’s regiment from the 
time the army left Colnbrooke, for the relief of Gloucester, to the first battle 
of Newbury. Bariffe had left the regiment by July, whereupon Richard 
Ingoldsby was made lieutenant-colonel and John Raymond, major. 

When, on 20 September, the parliamentary army found its way blocked 
by the royalists at Newbury, Tyrrell’s regiment fought in Essex’s brigade, 
which took Bigg’s Hill and doggedly held their ground all day. 

During the winter at Newport Pagnell, Tyrrell’s regiment dwindled in 
numbers, as did the rest of the army. On 2 April 1644 the regiment is 
reported as consisting of 6 lieutenants, 6 ensigns, 11 sergeants, 19 corporals, 
7 drums, and 186 men.’ This proportion of 49 officers to 186 men is _ 
of the whole of Essex’s army at the time. 

From Newbury to the surrender at Lostwithiel, no actions of the regi- 
ment are recorded. Most of the skirmishes near Oxford were with horse, 
which gave the foot little todo. During this campaign John Mosely became 
lieutenant-colonel. 

At Lostwithiel, when Essex was surrounded by the royalist armies, 
Tyrrell’s regiment fought through the weary ten days from 21 to 31 August 
with Robartes’s, Barclay’s, and the Orange regiments. After the flight of 
the horse, Tyrrell’s men helped repel the enemy from the baggage train, and 


1 State Papers 28. ® See supra, p. 43. 
5 Mercurius Aulicus, 6 June 1643. * State Papers 28. 
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finally retreated in confusion. Together with the rest of the army they 
surrendered and formed part of the ‘ poor naked foot ’ that finally arrived in 
Southampton on 13 September, after having been brutally plundered by the 
Cornishmen. 

By November, when the army was reorganized, Richard Ingoldsby had 
taken command of the regiment. His men had an opportunity to avenge the 
treatment they had received at Lostwithiel. In the second battle of New- 
bury they made a long flank march to Speen Hill, where, in Colonel Ald- 
rich’s brigade, they fell on the enemy with such enthusiasm that they 
routed them completely and recaptured the guns they had lost in Cornwall. 
This was the last battle in which the regiment participated. It was 
mustered for disbandment at Reading on 5 April 1645, when some of the 
officers and all of the men were incorporated in the New Model army.’ 


APPENDIX III 
History or Denzit Hottes’s REGIMENT” 


Denzil Holles’s regiment was among the first to be raised in the late 
summer of 1642. It is easy to see that, in the first flush of enthusiasm for 
war, volunteers would eagerly enlist under a colonel as prominent in the 
parliamentary cause as Holles. There is little information referring 
specifically to the enlisting, training, or equipment of his men. Probably 
they were apprentices—‘ butchers and dyers’*—for the most part. 
Certainly they were recruited in London, for Strode, in a speech of 27 
October, definitely spoke of them as a city regiment.* The officers (in 
addition to Colonel Holles, who remained in parliament during the first 
three months) were Lieutenant-Colonel Biddeman [Billingsley], Sergeant- 
Major Quarls, and seven captains, eight lieutenants, and seven ensigns.° 

On 6 August the Committee of Safety ordered ‘ That all the soldiers 
shall have delivered unto them at their first marching coats, shoes, shirts 
and caps, in all to the value of 17s., for every man’. Those who were dis- 
satisfied with the clothes provided by the contractors could supply their 
own. One of the non-commissioned officers, for example, had made for him 
at Northampton ‘a soldier’s sute for winter, edged with gold and silver 
lace ’.? Some of them were furnished by friends in London with hatbands, 
feathers, and such knick-knacks, while others improved their wardrobes with 
the plunder which, at the beginning of the war, was especially plentiful. 
The common soldiers carried knapsacks, and the officers had trunks in the 
baggage train. 

The only record of the daily life in either roundhead or cavalier army, 
during the first civil war, is to be found in the letters of Nehemiah Wharton, 
once an apprentice and now a non-commissioned officer in Holles’s regiment. 
He is typical of the early puritan volunteers, and his nine letters (covering 
the period 8 August—7 October 1642) give a picture of the sort of men who 
served at the outset of the war. 


' State Papers 28. 2 See appendix II, p. 49, n. 1. 3 Ante, xxxvi. 40. 
* Old Parliamentary History, xi. 482. 5 Peacock, Army Lists, p. 37. 
® Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 1641-3, p. 366. 

* Archaeologia, xxxv. 313. 
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It is clear that the soldiers were undisciplined and had little respect for 
the word of an officer. Holles’s regiment had gone no farther than Ayles- 
bury when trouble broke out between the men and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Biddeman, whom Wharton calls ‘ a Goddame blade, and doubtlesse hatche 
in hell ’, adding, ‘ and we all desire that either the Parliament would depose 
him, or God convert him, or the Devill fetch him away quick’. Wharton’s 
epithet suggests that Biddeman was an old soldier whose profanity made 
him unpopular with the puritans, and who may have expected an obedience 
and fortitude to which the men were quite unequal. At any rate Wharton 
continues, ‘if we march further under his command, we feare upon suffitient 
grounds, we are all but dead men’. The result of this dissension was that, 
when Biddeman ordered the men to march, they refused to stir. He was 
cashiered of necessity, and the regiment proceeded under Major Quarls. 

This disorderliness was aggravated by lack of both training and pay. 
Essex’s earliest directions for exercise in the ‘ necessary Rudiments of War ’ 
must have been needed. Wharton records that on the march to Coventry 
‘accidently, one of Captaine Francis his men, forgettinge he was charged 
with a bullet, shot a maide through the head, and she immediately died ’.* 
A similar episode took place at Hereford. Not until Holles’s men reached 
Coventry did they receive an order for drill at six in the morning. There- 
after, some attempt was made to formulate military exercises for the whole 
army, but the free time available for all the mischief Wharton describes 
shows that the effort must have been only spasmodic. 

The scarcity of money soon made it clear that the ranks contained many 
adventurers without puritan zeal. The cost of food and clothing was 
deductible from the men’s wages, and whatever else they needed was to 
be had only at their own expense. Thus far, it is true, the country they 
traversed had supplied the food, and parliament and friends the clothing. 
But this could not continue long. At Northampton, on 7 September, ‘ being 
drawne into the fielde to exercise, many of them discovered their base ends 
in undertaking this designe, and demaunded five shillings a man, which, 
they say, was promised them monthly by the Committee, or they would 
surrender their armes ’.2 Hampden and other commanders could do little 
to appease them. The following week they again gave vent to their dis- 
satisfaction. Apparently their immediate exactions were met, for, though 
there is no definite record of the payment of Holles’s regiment, Wharton 
does not mention further complaints on that score. 

By far the worst breach of discipline, because it both unsettled the 
morale of the troops and made the countryside hostile, was the constant 
pillaging along the march. Holles’s regiment had no sooner left Acton than 
they tore up the church rails at Chiswick, made handkerchiefs of the sur- 
plices, and harassed a papist priest. They broke into the parks of malig- 
nants and killed the deer; indeed, after three or four days, all the deer 
around Northampton had been taken. When they were in Warwickshire 
some of the soldiers broke into Dunsmore Park and stole three asses, which 
they dubbed Lord Dunsmore. Later, they paraded in surplices as the 
archbishop of Canterbury. Adventurers in the army made this situation 
difficult to handle, for they did not confine their plundering to malignants’ 
estates. Distinctions were hard to draw, and genuine puritan soldiers were 


1 Archaeologia, xxxv. 313. 2 Ibid. p. 321. 3% Ibid. 
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sometimes blamed by the officers and country people for acts committed by 
these rogues. Such lawlessness led, furthermore, to internal dissension. 
Holles’s regiment attacked the ‘ base blew coats of Colonell Cholmley’s 
regiment ’, which was returning from a raid, and seized the booty, only to 
lose it to a third band of roundheads. The cavalry pillaged the footmen, 
and the common soldiers stole from their officers. The men missed their 
colonel, and Wharton observes on several occasions that matters would have 
been better if he had been there. Neither the proclamation against plunder- 
ing, which was read to the whole army, nor Brooke’s injunctions to Holles’s 
men and his own, prevented these daily outrages. 

This undisciplined energy would have been fatal if the regiment had 
been heavily engaged earlier in the campaign. Eagerly as the men hoped 
for an immediate meeting with the cavaliers, it was fortunate that they had 
only skirmishes until the battle of Edgehill. Even in these encounters they 
showed their inefficiency. At Southam, just as they were sitting down to 
dinner after a hard day’s march, an alarm was sounded. Within half an 
hour the soldiers ‘ were cannybals in armes, ready to encounter the enemy, 
cryinge out for a dish of Calvellaers to supper ’.! They barricaded the town 
and, as the royalists did not appear, stayed up all night waiting for them. 
The next day they achieved a victory by enthusiasm rather than tactics. 
During the march they met none of the disasters of a real battle, nor the 
bitterness of a defeat, to dampen their ardour. At the end of their journey 
they could run two miles in the hope of getting into the fight at Worcester, 
and begged to be allowed to go on through the night. This time they were 
wisely held in check, and knew of the episode at Powick Bridge only by 
hearsay. 

What they lacked in experience, however, the puritan soldiers made up 
in religious zeal, and it was this that kept them together at Edgehill. ‘ Our 
men ’, writes Wharton, ‘ are very courageous, and that they may so con- 
tinue we desire, according to promise, a supply of faithful able ministers, 
which we exceedingly want.’ Obadiah and John Sedgwick, two divines 
very popular with the soldiers, were with them throughout the march, and 
were present at Edgehill. A pulpit was often erected in the market-place 
of a town in which the regiment was quartered, and the men flocked to the 
services. How much of their horseplay they justified to themselves as 
puritan duty is a question. At Hereford, certain of them went to the 
minster, ‘ when the pipes played and the puppets sang so sweetely, that 
some of our soildiers could not forbeare dauncinge in the holie quire ; where- 
at the Baallists were sore displeased ’.* They also gave some ‘ plaine 
exhortations ’ to Sabbath breakers who kept their shops open. ‘ Our army 
did little thinke ever to have seene Worcester,’ comments Wharton, ‘ but 
the providence of God hath brought us heither, and had it not, the city is so 
vile, and the country so base, papisticall, and atheisticall and abominable, 
that it resembles Sodom, and is the very embleme of Gomorrah.’* And, 
again, he says that the city ‘ aboundes in outward things of all kinds, but 
for want of the Word the people perrish ’.> It was this righteous indignation 
that did more to prepare the soldiers for actual battle than the desultory 
military training might have done. 


1 Archaeologia, xxxv. 316. 2 Ibid. p. 318. 3 Ibid. p. 332. 
Pp P 
* Ibid. p. 329. 5 Ibid. p. 328. 
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At Edgehill—their first real engagement—Holles’s men made the best of 
a difficult position. When the army was drawn up, their regiment was 
placed directly behind Charles Essex’s brigade (which turned about and 
fled even before they were attacked) and behind, but slightly to the right of, 
Sir Faithful Fortescue’s horse (which went over to the enemy and charged 
with the royalists). In spite of the demoralization that such cowardice and 
treachery must have had on untrained soldiers, Holles’s men rallied around 
their leader and distinguished themselves in the centre of the foray, ‘ every 
one fighting like a Lion with most glorious successe ’.! 

Only once more were they given a chance to show their mettle. On the 
arrival of the parliamentary army in London (7 November), Holles’s men, 
together with those of Hampden and Brooke, were stationed outside the 
city at Brentford, ‘a Place of . . . imminent Danger, lying next to the 
Enemy’s Forces, and almost naked’. Here they threw up breastworks 
and barricaded the highways leading into the town. 

On the misty morning of 12 November Holles’s men received the brunt 
of Rupert’s sudden attack. They fought valiantly, but even after they were 
joined by the other two regiments they were beaten back. Many of them, 
in trying to escape the enemy, were drowned in the Thames. After this 
disaster the regiment must have been disbanded, for there is no further 
mention of it except in certain records of arrears of salary due to its officers. 
Apparently the survivors were paid off by a warrant dated 22 November 
1642. 


1 Vicars, i. 200. 2 Old Parliamentary History, xii. 31. 





‘Le Maitre, ahas Mara’ 


AS ‘ John Peter Le Maitre, alias Mara ’, who, in March 1777, 

was convicted of robbing the Ashmolean Museum, in reality 
the French revolutionist Jean Paul Marat? The question has 
not been seriously faced by most of Marat’s biographers, and 
neither the supporters nor the opponents of the identity theory 
have given full weight to the evidence. It is therefore worth while 
to restate the problem, and to suggest directions in which fresh 
evidence, perhaps even a final solution, may be found. 


I 


It is important, first, to establish the known facts about Marat’s 
career in England. It is agreed that he left his Swiss home in 
1759, at the age of 16, and led a more or less wandering life until 
he reappeared in Paris in 1777 as a physician attached to the 
household of the Comte d’Artois. Marat often referred to these 
eighteen years. In an autobiographical letter to Roume de Saint- 
Laurent (10 November 1783) he says that he left France for 
England in order to study science, and goes on to describe his 
relations with ‘ l’ancien lord Lyttleton ’,1 M. de La Rochette,? and 
‘Mr. Collignon’, professor of physiology at Cambridge :* from 
the annexed correspondence we can fix the date as between 
November 1772 and May 1773. Later in the same letter he says, 
‘ After ten years spent in researches of all kinds in London and 
Edinburgh, I returned to Paris’. If this means in 1777, when he 
took up his court appointment, the ten years’ residence in England 
began in 1767. This is sufficiently corroborated by a passage in 
the Preface to the Essay on Gleets (November 1775), in which 
Marat speaks of ‘ten years’ medical practice in England’; as 
well as by a letter of 23 August 1789, in which he again mentions 
‘ten years ’ as the time of his stay in England, and adds that he 
“watched with an uneasy eye the controversy between Wilkes and 
the Cabinet of Saint James’: there is, in fact, a tradition that 
he attended Wilkes’s trial in 1786. More detailed evidence comes 
from a passage in Marat’s journal, Le Publiciste de la Révolution 

1 George, first Baron Lyttelton (1709-73). 


2 Commissaire général for the exchange of prisoners of war.in England. 
5 Charles Collignon, Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge, 1753-85. 
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Francaise (19 March 1793). Here, commenting on the incident in 
the Convention known as ‘ Lamourette’s Kiss ’, he defends him- 
self against the charge of being a fomenter of anarchy by saying, 
‘I am nearly fifty years old ; since the age of sixteen I have been 
absolutely my own master. I lived two years at Bordeaux, ten 
in London, one at Dublin and Edinburgh, one at the Hague, at 
Utrecht, at Amsterdam . . . and I have travelled over half Europe. 
Let the police registers of these various countries,’ he continues, 
‘be searched : I defy any one to find my name connected in them 
with a single offence against the law.’ } 

As to Bordeaux, it is known that Marat, soon after leaving 
his home, acted as tutor to one of the children of a M. Paul Nairac 
of that town.” There is no corroboration of the visits to Dublin, 
Edinburgh, or the Dutch cities, beyond what we may find in 
examining the evidence for the ten years’ stay in England. Let 
us therefore turn at once to that. 

Here the most valuable witness is Joseph Farington, in whose 
Diary are two entries about Marat, made at the time when his 
name first became notorious. 


Hamilton {he writes on 26 Octeber 1793] studied under Zucchi, to whose 
house Marat came in the most familiar manner, a knife and fork being laid 
for him every day. He borrowed from Zucchi at different times about 
£500, which he could not repay. He professed himself a physician, and 
cured Bonomi the architect of severe complaints twice or three times. He 
had an original way of thinking in his professional capacity, as was ob- 
served by the apothecary who made up the medicines, and acted against 
common rules. He was a little man, about the size of Cosway the painter, 
slender but well made, of a yellow aspect, and had a quick eye. He had 
a great deal of motion, seldom keeping his body or limbs still. He was 
thin, discontented, and abused the establishments which existed. This 
was about 18 years ago, when Marat appeared about 40 years of age. Zucchi 
at that time courted Angelica Kauffmann, the artist, and frequently took 
Marat with him in the evenings, when he went to visit her. 


Farington made further inquiries. 


At the Royal Academy Club [he writes on 6 December 1793] I conversed 
with Bonomi and Hamilton relative to Marat. Bonomi said Zucchi became 
acquainted with Marat at Old Slaughters Coffee House, St. Martin’s Lane, 
where many foreigners were accustomed to assemble. It was about the 
year 1767 or 68. Marat appeared to Bonomi at that time to be about 
thirty-three years of age.* He was called Doctor Marat, and never pro- 
fessed himself to be in any but the Physical line. His object appeared to 


1 It has been suggested that when Marat wrote this he had read the article in the 
London Star of 4 March 1793 (see infra, p. 71). Cf. a similar protestation in his 
* Dénonciation contre M. Necker ’ (Cabanés, Marat Inconnu, p. 8). 

2 Cabanés, op. cit. p. 43. 

$ It will be noticed that both Hamilton and Bonomi make Marat 8 or 10 years older 
than he really was. 
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be improving himself by consulting the practice in different countries. 
In 1774 he went to Edinburgh, and returned in 1775. He there took a 
a degree, or said he did. He was born at Neufchatell.! Bonomi’s descrip- 
tion of Marat exactly corresponded with that given me by Hamilton. 
While he resided in this country, in what related to politicks, he was called 
a Wilkite, and was very eager in defending, in conversation, all opposition 
to Government. Marat lodged in St. Martin’s Lane. Zucchi had the 
highest opinion of his abilities. Being a man of extensive classical reading, 
Marat continually proposed subjects which he had selected for Zucchi to 
design. 

From these two passages we gather, first, that Marat was living 
in London, on and off—for there is no proof of more—between 
1767-8 and 1774-5: this agrees well enough with his own indica- 
tions of the ‘ ten years’; secondly, that his friends were mostly 
artists : Farington himself (R.A. 1785), William Hamilton (R.A. 
1789), Antonio Pietro Zucchi (A.R.A. 1770), Angelica Kauffmann, 
and Joseph Bonomi the elder (A.R.A. 1789) ; thirdly, that he was 
studying medicine and occasionally practising it, though without 
a degree till 1775; and fourthly, that he was pretty heavily in 
debt. 

Let us see how far this outline can be filled up from other 
sources of evidence, year by year. 

1769. In his Essay on Gleets Marat says that for three months 
at the end of this year he had a patient under his care in London. 

1770-1. We have no evidence. 

1772. An Essay on the Human Soul published anonymously 
in London. Marat corresponds with Lord Lyttelton. 

1773. On 7 and 20 January Marat received letters from M. de La 
Rochette, and on 1 May from Professor Collignon, dealing with the 
‘ Essay ’, which was reissued as A philosophical Essay on Man this 
year, and was reviewed in the Westminster Magazine for June—July. 

1774. The Ternant letters, dated from Edinburgh, 5 and 27 
May of this year (see below, p. 63), and found in a copy of the 
Edinburgh edition of Les chaines de Vesclavage (1774), bear out 
Farington’s statement that Marat went to Edinburgh this year. 
The English edition of The Chains of Slavery appeared in the 
autumn, but Marat sent advance copies to certain societies at 
Newcastle on 27 May,” and perhaps to other towns in the north 
of England. Marat’s story is that he was so persecuted by the 
government on account of the political views expressed in the 
Chains that he had to take refuge in Holland, and that from there 
he re-entered England by way of Edinburgh, Berwick, Newcastle, 
and Carlisle, spending three weeks at the last three towns.* There 
is some corroboration of this in the diploma of membership of 

1 Really Boudry, near by (Cabanés, op. cit., p. 37). 
2 Newcastle Chronicle, 28 May, 1774. 
3 Preface to Paris edition of Les Chaines (1793). 
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the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of London delivered to Marat 
on 15 July 1774, and bearing a certificate of his affiliation to the 
lodge ‘La Bien Aimée’ of Amsterdam, dated 12 October ;! in 
the evidence for his presence in Edinburgh in the summer of 1775; 
and in certain traditions associating him with Berwick, Newcastle, 
Carlisle,and Harrogate. This visit to Holland, between October 1774 
(at earliest) and (at latest) June 1775, is presumably the ‘ year at 
the Hague, at Utrecht, at Amsterdam’, mentioned by Marat in 
his statement of 1793. The visit to Amsterdam is corroborated 
by the publication of a new edition of the Essay there in 1775-6. 

1775. The diploma by which the university of St. Andrews 
conferred upon ‘ Ornatissimus vir Ioannes Paulus Marat, Artium 
Magister ’ the ‘ Titulus Gradusque Doctoris in Medicina ’ is dated 
30 June 1775.2, In a note to his A Singular Disease of the Eyes 
(January 1776) Marat says, “The last August being at Edinburgh 
I (under the eyes of the ingenious Mr. Miller, oculist) treated an 
American gentleman for this disease.’ He may, therefore, have 
visited St. Andrews; but it is not unlikely that the degree was 
granted in absentia, as it certainly was upon payment of a fee, 
and without examination. Marat’s sponsors for the medical de- 
gree were Dr. Hugh James and Dr. William Buchan, both of 
Edinburgh. He may have been the translator of Dr. Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine into French (1769). We have Farington’s 
evidence that Marat returned to London before the end of 1775: 
it is corroborated by the publication on 28 October of a new edition 
of the Chains, in which the author is described as J. T. Marat, 
M.D.,4 of Church Street, Soho.’ The Essay on Gleets appeared on 
21 November. 

1776. Early this year was published An Inquiry into the nature, 
course, and cure of a Singular Disease of the Eyes, by J. P. Marat, 
M.D., London, with an address to the Royal Society dated (again) 
‘Church Street, Soho, Jan. 1, 1776’. The only other piece of 
evidence belonging to this year is a letter dated ‘ Dover, 11th 
April, 1776’, in which ‘ Dr. Marat ’ tells a tradesman that he has 
to go abroad, but that he hopes to settle his account when he 
returns in October.® 


NANNY 


777. There is no evidence for this year. 


? Catalogue of Fillon Collection; see Morse Stephens in Pall Mall Magazine, 
x (1896), pp. 74, 201. 

* In the brevet of his appointment at Paris in 1777 Marat is described as ‘ docteur 
en médecine de plusieurs facultés d’Angleterre ’: but there is no evidence to back this 
claim. 

% Bleackley in Notes and Queries, 12th series, iii. 343. 

* The Newcastle Chronicle also gives the author’s name as ‘ J. T. Marat’, and as 
‘Dr. Mariot ’ (21, 28 October 1775). 

5 There was an Abraham Marat or Marot living at 32 Church Street, Soho, in 
1763-7, and his widow lived there in 1767-9 under the name of Mrs. Marat Noah 
(Notes and Queries, 12th series, iii. 343). ® See infra, p. 72. 
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How far have we been able to fill up the outline afforded by 
Farington’s Diary ? Our evidence leaves one considerable gap 
in Marat’s English career between the end of 1769 and the end of 
1772, and another (if we may ignore, for a moment, the Dover 
letter) between 1 January 1776 and 24 June 1777, the date of 
Marat’s Paris appointment. It is, indeed, quite possible that these 
gaps should be widened ; for the publication of a book in London, 
even with a dedication from Soho, is not safe evidence that the 
author was actually there at the time. Thus the first gap may 
perhaps extend forward into 1773, and the second back into 1775. 


Il 


Let us now turn to ‘ Le Maitre ’, and see what is the evidence 
for his career. 

In 1769 Warrington Academy was on the look-out for a tutor 
in languages. The Academy had been founded twelve years 
before, ‘ for the liberal education of youth in general ’, with special 
reference to commerce, law, physics, or the ministry. Candidates 
for the ministry, for whom it was particularly designed, went 
through a five years’ course in logic, ontology, pneumatology, 
ethics, jurisprudence, ‘ the evidences of Revelation and its peculiar 
doctrines ’, Jewish antiquities, church history, and the pastoral 
office.t There were originally three tutors: one in divinity, another 
in natural philosophy, and a third in languages and polite litera- 
ture, temporarily combined with moral philosophy. Each tutor 
was paid £100 a year, together with a capitation fee of two guineas 
(raised to three in 1770) if the students could afford it, and 
whatever profit might be made out of boarding the students at 
the rate of £15 a year (£18 if they stayed on for the summer 
vacation), ‘ exclusive of tea, washing, fire, and candles’. These 
terms were not unduly generous ; but the staff was brilliant, for 
the ‘Rector Academiae’ (John Seddon, succeeded in 1770 by 
William Enfield) had under him at various times as tutors, Joseph 
Priestley, John Taylor, John Aikin, George Walker, Gilbert Wake- 
field, John Reinhold Forster, and, as ‘ Provider of the Commons ’, 
John Rigby. ‘At Warrington Academy’, says Mr. Bright, ‘ were 
collected some of the noblest literati of their day. Here the free 
faith of the English Presbyterians first began to crystallize into 
the Unitarian theology, which they have since maintained. . . . 
From 1762 to 1780 was the golden age of the Academy.’ ‘ The 
Tutors in my time ’, says Dr. Priestley (who left in °67), ‘ lived in 
the most perfect harmony. We drank tea together every Saturday 
and our conversation was equally instructive and pleasing. . . . 

1 Report of the state of Warrington Academy, 1770. 


* Bright, ‘A Historical Sketch of Warrington Academy ’, in Transactions of the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (1858). 
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We were all Arians, and the only subject of much consequence 
on which we differed was the doctrine of atonement, concerning 
which Dr. Aikin held some obscure notions.’ There was, indeed, 
a lighter side to the life of the academy. ‘ We have a knot of 
lasses just after your own heart’, writes Miss Aikin in 1772 to 
her friend, Miss Belsham, ‘as merry, blithe, and gay as you could 
wish them, and very smart and clever—two of them are the 
Miss Rigby’s.’ Such a society would have attractions for any 
young foreigner with intellectual ambitions and an empty purse. 
It attracted Forster, soon after his arrival in England, and he 
became a tutor there in 1767. But he brought a wife with him, 
he ‘ showed a total want of economy ’, and caused inconvenience 
by taking pupils outside the academy; and so was forced to 
leave again within two years. 

Thereupon friends of the academy in London set about finding 
a new tutor, making inquiries particularly among ‘ French families, 
Protestant Ministers, etc.’ ;! and before long the trustees received 
a letter from ‘ the Revnd Messrs. Barbauld and Majendie,” recom- 
mending Mr. Fantin la Tour as a French Tutor’. This gentleman 
took up his appointment in September 1769. The report for 
1770 says, ‘Mr. Fantin la Tour, who is a native of France, and 
has studied at Geneva, teaches French, and Italian if required. 
This gentleman is capable of instructing his pupils in the true 
pronunciation of the French language, and of qualifying them to 
write it with accuracy and elegance, and gives great satisfaction 
in his department ’. Unfortunately there is at this point a gap in 
the evidence ; for the reports for 1771 and 1772 are missing*, and 
in the report for 1773 (1 July) it is stated that a ‘Mr Lewis 
Guerry, a gentleman who has passed through a regular and 
complete course of education in the Universities of Lausanne and 
Leyden ’, has been ‘ professor in the French and Italian lan- 
guages ’ since ‘ the beginning of the last session’. We infer either 
that Fantin la Tour stayed till the end of the summer of 1772, 
or that he left after only one or two years, and that some other 
person held the post from the autumn of 1770 or 1771 till Guerry’s 
appointment in September 1772. Throughout the remaining 
reports (1776-9 and 1781-2) the tutor in French is a Mr. Hulme. 

It is at this point that we first hear of ‘ Le Maitre’ : 


After the departure of Dr. Reinhold Forster [writes ‘ V. F.’ in an early 
account of the academy]* various unsuccessful attempts were made to 


1 Mr. Peter Luard to Dr. Seddon, 5 October (manuscript in Manchester College 
Library). 

* Mr. Barbauld was the father-in-law of Mrs. Barbauld, the Miss Aikin quoted 
above. Mr. Majendie was Canon of Windsor (1774), and Tutor to Queen Charlotte 
and other members of the royal family. 

* There is reason to think that reports were issued annually from 1758 to 1775. 

‘*V.F. (the Rev. W. Turner) in the Monthly Repository, 1813. 
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engage a foreigner in the capacity of teacher of the modern languages— 
a M. Fantin la Tour, a M. Le Maitre, alias Mara, and a Mr. Lewis Guery ; 
but none of them continved for any length of time. 


In a footnote to the name Mara he adds, 


There is great reason to believe that this was the infamous Marat, the 
associate of Robespierre, and the victim of Charlotte Corday. It is known 
that he was in England about this time, and published in London a Philo- 
sophical Essay on the connection between the body and soul of Man, and, 
somewhere in the country, had a principal hand in printing, in quarto, a 
work of considerable ability, but of a seditious tendency, entitled ‘ Chains 
of Slavery’. Mara, as his name is spelt in the Minutes of the Academy, 
very soon left Warrington, whence he went to Oxford, robbed the Ash- 
molean Museum, escaped to Ireland, was apprehended in Dublin, tried, and 
convicted in Oxford under the name of Le Maitre, and sentenced to the 
hulks at Woolwich. Here one of his old pupils at Warrington, a native of 
Bristol, saw him. He was afterwards a Bookseller in Bristol, and failed, 
was confined in the gaol of that city, but released by the Society there for 
the relief of prisoners confined for small sums. One of that Society, who 
had personally relieved him in Bristol gaol, afterwards saw him in the 
National Assembly in Paris in 1792. 


The first part of ‘V. F.’s’ statement can be, and has been 
tested. The minutes of the academy have been carefully examined, 
and they contain no such name as Le Maitre or Mara.! Yet it 


is impossible that ‘ V. F.’ can have dreamed it; the most likely 
hypothesis is that he found it in the missing reports for 1771-2. 
The second part of his account rests on information from Bristol, 
subsequently embodied in the following letter from Mr. C. J. 
Harford of Stapleton (26 November 1822) :? 


The infamous Marat, stabb’d by Charlotte Cordé, once disgraced this 
city, and was unfortunately released from Newgate by the Society for the 
relief of persons confined for small debts. This I know from the late 
Mr. James Ireland of Brislington; who told my father, that being in 
Paris, I forget what year, he went to the National Assembly, and took his 
servant with him, who, on seeing Marat rise to speak, assured his master 
with astonishment the man was the very person to whom he had often 
taken money and victuals from him when a prisoner in Bristol gaol. I think 
it will be worth while to look into the books of the Society, to see if a man 
of the name of Marat, le Maitre, or Lemain, or Farlin de la Jan (?)*—for 
by this last he was tutor at Warminster *—was released by them. As 
I do not know the year, I can give no direction ; but I remember who Marat 
was, by my father relating what Mr. Ireland told him... I will add my 
father saw this villain in 1772 at Warminster. Mr. Bush could remember 


1 Bright, op. cit. (1858). I have verified this.—J. M. T. 

2 Addressed to the Rev. S. Seyer, author of Memoirs of Bristol, and communicated 
by ‘C. J. P.’ to Notes and Queries, 3rd series, ii. 317 (1862). 

3 ‘Marat le Maitre’, without comma, in the text. ‘ Farlin de la Jan (?)’ is evidently 
an attempt to decipher C. J. H.’s ‘ Fantin la Tour’. 

* Clearly a slip (or misreading) for Warrington. 
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him there. He was afterwards a hair-dresser at Oxford; robbed the 
Ashmolean Museum; was taken in Dublin, but convicted at Oxford, and 
sent to Woolwich to the Hulks. This I prove thus :—In 1776, Mr. Lloyd 
of Newbury and the late Mr. J. S. Harford of Blaize Castle went to London ; 
where, among other sights, they visited Woolwich ; and Mr. Lloyd recog- 
nised his Warminster tutor as one of the convicts wheeling a wheelbarrow, 
and pointed him out to Mr. Harford. 


Here it is important to distinguish between the different 
strands of evidence in Mr. Harford’s rather confused account. 
First there is the evidence of Mr. Harford, senior, who saw ‘ this 
villain ’ at Warrington in 1772; and Mr. Harford, junior, appa- 
rently on his father’s information, states that he was passing 
there under the name of Fantin la Tour. This last point was 
either unknown to ‘V. F.’, or he ignored it, in view of his discovery 
of the name ‘ Le Maitre ’ in the Warrington records. In the second 
place there is the evidence of Mr. Lloyd, who recognized his 
Warrington tutor in the convict he saw at Woolwich in 1777 ; 
for it would be hypercritical to lay stress on the ‘ 1776’: Harford 
says no more than that they went to London that year, and they 
may well have stayed long enough to visit Woolwich when ‘ Le 
Maitre ’ was there, in the middle of April 1777. Finally, there 
is the evidence of Mr. Ireland’s servant, identifying Marat with 
the Bristol debtor. Mr. Harford junior cannot remember the 
date of the visit to Paris, but ‘V. F.’ gives it as 1792; and this 
is worth notice, for it shows that ‘V. F.’ had the story from an 
independent source, probably Mr. Ireland himself. The date, too, 
is a likely one, since a good many English visitors were in Paris 
in 1792, whereas, a year later, when Marat was first talked about 
in England, Mr. Ireland could only have seen Paris from the 
inside of a prison. 

The hint given in the above letter was taken, and an examina- 
tion of the books showed that ‘ in December, 1787, the local society 
for the relief of poor insolvent debtors secured the release from 
Newgate of a Frenchman calling himself F.C. M. G. Maratt Amiatt, 
who had practised in various towns as a teacher and quack doctor, 
and had finally been incarcerated for petty debts in Bristol ’.? 

We shall have to return to the question of Marat’s possible 
visits to England after 1777: here we may, however, note the 
suggestiveness of the name ‘ Maratt Amiatt’, and of the two 
professions entered opposite it in the records of the Society. 

What does all this amount to? It proves beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Warrington tutor of 1772, whether he passed under 
the name of Fantin la Tour or of ‘ Le Maitre’, was the Oxford 
thief and the Woolwich convict. It affords strong ground for 


? Samuel A. Lloyd, of Bristol, became a pupil at the Academy in 1771. 
? Latimer, Annals of Bristol, p. 482. 
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identifying Marat with the Bristol debtor. But it does not prove 
that the Warrington tutor and the Bristol debtor were the same 
man: this seems, indeed, to have been taken for granted by Mr. 
Harford and his friends, but it does not follow from their evidence. 

Faced by this very problem, when he was writing his account 
of the academy in 1858, Mr. Bright applied to Miss Lucy Aikin, 
daughter of Dr. John Aikin, junior, who had himself been one 
of the original students of the academy, and had, when practising 
as a young surgeon at Warrington, given lectures there on 
chemistry and anatomy in 1774. Lucy was not born till 1781, 
and could therefore know nothing of the ‘Le Maitre’ incident 
at first hand; but she probably heard about it from her father. 
Her reply was, that ‘there was an alarm about Marat, but investiga- 
tion set the matter at rest; they were certainly different men ’.! 
Who were ? What was the name of the suspected tutor ? Sup- 
posing, as seems most likely, that the ‘ alarm’ was given by the 
Oxford incident in 1776-7, and that the ‘ investigation’ was 
made then, the name was almost certainly ‘ Le Maitre ’, for that 
is the name under which the Warrington tutor was invited to 
come to Oxford by some one who had known him there,” and 
under which he passed throughout the pursuit and trial ; it was, 
no doubt, the ‘alias Mara’ attached to it which caused the 
‘alarm’, and gave rise to the ‘investigation’. But what sort 


of inquiry was made, or what degree of proof was thought satis- 
factory, we have no means of knowing. 

And here comes in a very remarkable piece of evidence, per- 
haps the most remarkable in the whole case. On 22 July 1922 
a correspondent wrote to Notes and Queries* as follows : 


My father, the late Victor de Ternant, about forty years ago purchased a 
copy of Marat’s ‘ Les Chaines de |’Esclavage ’ (Edinburgh, 1774, in 8vo) 
in a Lancashire town, with two autograph letters addressed to Dr. John 
Aikin inserted. In the letters Marat not only made proposals to Dr. Aikin 
to become his authorised English translator, but also announced that his 
ambition was to become a naturalized Englishman, and a suitor for the 
hand of the doctor’s sister [the future Mrs. Barbauld].* Jean Paul Marat 
had no objection to become a Protestant ‘ to please his brother-in-law and 
English wife’! Marat likewise informed Dr. Aikin that the sale of his 
pamphlet entitled, ‘ Plans for international scientific Academies in London 
and Edinburgh’ more than paid for its printing and incidental expenses. 


Upon inquiry it appeared that these letters were dated 5 and 27 
May 1774.5 We have learnt from the Farington Diary that Marat 


? Bright, op. cit. 2 See the Cresswell letter, ante, xlvi. 97. 

5 12th series, xi. 53. 

* She married Rochemont Barbauld (himself a student at Warrington in 1767) in 
1774. 

* Phipson, J. P. Marat, p.37. Lam indebted to the late Mr. Phipson for much of 
my material.—J. M. T. 
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was in Edinburgh this year. We know that there was a French 
edition of Les Chaines published there in 1774, but one so rare 
that it does not always appear in bibliographies. We know that 
Dr. Aikin was a writer as well as a lecturer on medical subjects : 
he published in 1771 Observations on the external use of the Prepara- 
tions of Lead,} and Thoughts on Hospitals, and in 1775, with 
a Preface dated from Warrington, A Specimen of the Medical 
Biography of Great Britain; he would therefore have been just 
the man to translate the medical works—the Essay on Gleets, and 
the Singular Disease of the Eyes—upon which Marat was then 
engaged. We have no further knowledge of the ‘ Plans for inter- 
national Scientific Academies’; but it is entirely characieristic 
of Marat. In fact, all the internal evidence points to the authen- 
ticity of the letters. We know also that Laetitia Aikin, who had 
been born in 1743 (and was therefore exactly the same age as 
Marat), formed, with Mr. Rigby’s two sisters, the female society 
at the academy in the years immediately preceding 1774; that 
she was already a poetess, her Miscellaneous Poems having 
appeared in 1773; and that her beauty and wit had already 
attracted several suitors, including Archibald Hamilton Rowan 
(a student at the academy during a period of rustication from 
Cambridge), and a certain Mr. Haynes, a rich farmer from Kib- 
worth (her birthplace), whose attentions she could only escape 
by climbing a tree and dropping over the garden wall.2, But—and 
here is the importance of these letters—how could Marat have 
become sufficiently acquainted with the Aikins to ask the brother 
to translate his books, and to suggest that the sister should become 
his wife, except at Warrington, during the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1774 ?% 

Again, in view of these letters, what value can any longer be 
attached to Lucy Aikin’s statement, ‘ They were certainly different 
men’? Her father must have been perfectly aware that the 
Warrington tutor of 1773 was identical with the Edinburgh writer 
of 1774. It is possible that an ‘ investigation ’ in 1776-7 revealed 
no more ; but it is inconceivable that, after all the talk in 1793— 
witness, for instance, the Star article, and the Farington Diary— 
he should not have been aware that Dr. Marat of Edinburgh was 
also Dr. Marat of London and Paris. We can only suppose that 
Dr. Aikin thought it better to bring up his daughter in ignorance 
of the fact that her esteemed aunt had once been the friend, and 
almost the wife, of so notorious a character. However this may 


1 In this work he deals with the subject of Marat’s Essay on Gleets, referring to 
the same French authorities. 

2 Murch, Mrs. Barbauld and her Contemporaries. Cf. Autobiography of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan (1840). 

$ Laetitia Aikin was not, of course, always at Warrington. She visited the Priestleys 
at Leeds in 1769, and was in London in February 1771 (A Memoir of Mrs. A. L. B.). 
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be, the Ternant letters are so crucial a bit of evidence that it is 
a thousand pities they disappeared in the break-up of their owner’s 
library. 

Iit 


So we come to the Oxford episode. By one of those odd 
coincidences which are so encouraging to the investigator, Marat 
and Le Maitre both seem to have been contemplating marriage 
about the same time. In May 1774 we have seen Marat writing to 
John Aikin, and offering his hand to the future Mrs. Barbauld. 
In August 1775 Mr. and Mrs. ‘ Peter Le Maitre’ appear at Oxford, 
having ‘removed’ there from some other place; and at Oxford, 
exactly a week after their arrival is notified in the local paper,* 
their first (?) child is born. The Warrington tutor—for there can 
be no doubt that it is he—now appears as his wife’s partner in 
‘the tambour business’: she does the embroidery, he provides 
the designs, and teaches drawing to ladies.? In the parish register 
of St. Michael’s at the North Gate, may still be read the entries 
of the christening (12 August) and burial (26 August) of ‘ Henry 
Peter the son of Peter Le Maitre, Draughtsman, and of Mary his 
wife’. But he also taught French, and this gave him some 
degree of consideration in university circles. According to Cress- 
well’s letter, he had ‘ come over’ (i.e. from France) to do this, 
at some time previous to the Ashmolean robbery, on the invitation 
of a ‘ gentleman’ at Christ Church who had, presumably, known 
him when at Warrington, two years before. Cresswell may have 
been misinformed ; but if he was right, and if ‘ Le Maitre’ was 
Marat, we have to suppose something of this kind: that, some 
time in the summer of 1774, Marat entered into married partner- 
ship with his Mary, either because he was more than usually in 
need of money, and hoped out of the profits of the tambour 
business to pay for the ambitious publications upon which he was 
then engaged, or because, like the later Simonne Evrard, she was 
prepared to devote her savings to his needs; that he installed 
her in London or elsewhere during his travels in the autumn, 
and during his Edinburgh visit of 1775 (or, indeed, she may have 
travelled with him); that he left Edinburgh in August of that 
year in order to settle Mary at Oxford, and to be with her at the 
time of the child’s birth; that he had an accommodation address in 
London during the winter, from which he published the Singular 
Disease, and paid the visit to Paris suggested by Creswell’s letter ; 
and that he was back in Oxford some time before the events of 
February 1776. It is not exactly easy to fit in the dates, but 

1 Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 5 August 1775. 


? Ante, xlvi. 97. The robbery of the Ashmolean Museum in 1776. 


* I have looked through the register from 1765 to 1780, and can find no further 
mention of the family.—J. M. T. * Ante, xlvi. 97. 
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neither is it impossible. If it be thought unlikely that a person 
of Marat’s repute would be leading a double life of this kind, 
it has to be remembered that he was chronically in debt, that he 
believed himself to be the object of a political persecution, and 
that he may well have had qualifications for the teaching of 
drawing, since it had been his father’s profession, and was one 
of the duties sometimes attached to the post of tutor in languages 
at Warrington Academy.! It may be added that it appeared, from 
evidence given at the subsequent trial, that ‘ Le Maitre alias Mara ’ 
had been traced to Oxford by some one with whom he had become 
involved in rather dubious legal transactions, and who even 
threatened him with a charge of forgery.2, There are various 
possibilities here ; but we really know too little of Marat’s circum- 
stances to say to what shifts he may have been reduced. 

This much is certain: the sight of Dr. Ashmole’s collection of 
coins and medals, exhibited in the rooms which now contain the 
Lewis Evans collection, and which were almost next door to the 
house ‘near the back gate of Exeter College’, to which the ‘ Le 
Maitres’ had recently moved, turned the Warrington tutor into a 
common thief. Is it unlikely that Marat would have sunk so low ? 
Yet it was Marat who, in his Plan de Législation Criminelle (1790), 
declared that ‘ simple theft, which is often unpremeditated, is less 
serious than swindling with aggravating circumstances’, and who 
wrote, in words that might well be an apologia for the crime of the 
Warrington tutor, ‘An unhappy man sees something that he is 
tempted to appropriate: and how much it costs him, sometimes, to 
commit the crime! The moment after he has done so, he blushes, 
and is torn by remorse, and wishes he could repair his fault ’. 

Whatever may have been the feelings of the Oxford thief, he 
showed considerable resource in his escape. Choosing a moonless 
Saturday night for the robbery, he posted to London on the 
Sunday, and was well away before the loss could be discovered. 
Giving out in town that he was making for the continent, he 
doubled back through Colchester to Norwich, where he knew that 
he could make use of his friend, Edward Rigby, son of the ‘ Provider 
of the commons’ at Warrington, to obtain credit with the local 
tradesmen. Having thus disposed of some of the proceeds of his 
robbery, he left again, two days later, and a week ahead of the 
police notices, and travelled by Lichfield and Liverpool to Dublin. 
Why Dublin? We presume, because he had friends there, as at 
Norwich. We do not know who they may have been ; it is to 
be remembered, however, that Marat, in his statement of 1793. 
admitted having spent ‘ one year at Dublin and Edinburgh ’. 

? Add, that the neat hand-coloured illustrations in several of Marat’s scientific 


books are apparently his own work. 
2 Ante, xlvi. 107. 
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The pursuit was now armed with the name and description of 
the thief; and it was not long before he was arrested. ‘The 
person who committed this robbery’, says Sir John Fielding’s 
advertisement, ‘is . . . a short thin Man, squints very much, his 
black hair tied, marked with the Small Pox, stoops a little ’.. 
Compare this with Farington’s description of Marat: ‘a little 
man, slender but well made, of a yellow aspect, and had a quick 
eye. He had a great deal of motion, seldom keeping his body and 
limbs still.’ Marat’s biographers are agreed that there is an 
extraordinary diversity in the portraits and descriptions of the 
man. It is remarkable that both these accounts insist upon small- 
ness and thinness. Supporters of the identity will further argue 
that ‘squints very much’ is an attempt to describe the marked 
asymmetry in Marat’s features, and the fact that his eyes were 
out of line, which is admitted by his biographers, and noticeable 
in several of his portraits. So is the ‘ black hair’: Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine is wrong in calling it brown. Marks of the small-pox, it may 
be urged, were so common in the eighteenth century that, though 
useful for purposes of identification, they would not be mentioned 
in literary descriptions of Marat, still less inserted in his portraits, 
unless they were, as in Mirabeau’s case, obviously disfiguring. 
Opponents of the identity are at liberty to point out that the 
police description says nothing of the scar which Marat carried on 
his forehead, as the result of an accident in his youth;? but this 
may very well have been unknown to the person who furnished 
the description. Here we may add the description of the man 
who, under the name of John White, taught tambour work in 
Edinburgh shortly before 1787, and who was identified with Le 
Maitre and Marat. He was said to be ‘ very ill-looked, of diminu- 
tive size, a man of uncommon vivacity’.* Are these mere coinci- 
dences ? 

As for the name: in the various newspaper accounts of the 
robbery ‘ Le Maitre ’ also appears as ‘ Le Maire ’, ‘ Le Maire other- 
wise Mara ’, ‘ Mara’, ‘ Marra’, ‘ Maire’, and ‘ La Mair’. ‘ Peter 
Le Maitre ’ is the name he gives himself in the St. Michael’s parish 
register, and in the prospectus of The Wanderer. The full name 
‘John Peter Le Maitre, alias Le Maire, alias Mara ’ first appears in 
the account of the hearing before the vice-chancellor, and is 
repeated in the list of prisoners for the assizes, and in the report 
of the assizes preserved in the Book of the Crown Court ; in the 
journalistic report it becomes ‘ John Peter Le Maitre, alias Matra, 
alias Mara’. On this evidence, the opponents of the identity may 
hold that, as ‘ Matra’ is apparently no more than an attempt to 
represent in English the French pronunciation of ‘ Maitre ’, so is 


1 Ante, xlvi. 100. 2 Cabanés, op. cit., p. 39. 
5 See infra, p. 71. * Ante, xlvi. 104-8. 
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‘Mara’ of ‘ Maire’; or, in other words, that ‘ Le Maitre’ never 
claimed the name Mara. They may add, if they think it helps 
them, that, when challenged at Dublin by the name ‘ Mara ’, he 
replied, ‘ That is not my name—my name is Matthews’. On the 
other hand, supporters of the identity may‘well point out that 
Mara was the correct spelling of Marat’s family name, which he 
and his sister Albertine attempted to gallicize by adding the ‘ t ’.2 
Further, it is odd that ‘ Le Maitre’s ’ Christian names ‘ John Peter ’ 
should have been those of Marat’s younger brother, and ‘ Henry 
Peter ’, the names given by ‘ Le Maitre’ to his child, those of 
Marat’selder brother. Astothe use of aliases: Marat’s father, Jean 
Mara, when he arrived at Geneva, signed his marriage register 
‘Jean Mara [or Maxa] Bonfils’ ;* his brother Henry lived in Russia 
under the name of ‘M. le Boudry’; and in later years Marat 
himself, when competing for academic prizes, showed a pretty 
fancy in pseudonyms, sending in his essays under such names as 
‘Dr. Tomeraceau a Versailles’, ‘M. de Longchamp, avocat au 
Parlement, Fontainebleau ’, and ‘ M. le Chevalier de Soyecourt, 
ou Soyencourt ’.4 

Known at Oxford as a ‘ draughtsman ’, a teacher of drawing 
for tambour, or a teacher of French, Le Maitre is described by 
Sir John Fielding, and by some of the newspaper reports, as 
‘a Hair-dresser, a Native of Switzerland’. It seems likely that 
this account was derived from some one whom the police had 
questioned in London ; and it is to be noticed that, whilst Marat’s 
father was an artist, his mother’s family profession was that of 
hair-dressing. 

The next incident raises questions of a different kind. Whilst 
in prison at Oxford, and awaiting trial at the assizes, ‘ Le Maitre ’ 
planned, and perhaps published, his autobiography, under the 
title of ‘ The Wanderer and Unfortunate Husband ; or the Life, 
Adventures, and Travels of Peter Le Maitre’. The motto pre- 
fixed to the work was, ‘ He who is without fault, let him cast the 
first stone ’, and it was partly intended ‘ to contradict what has 
been advanced, without truth, to the mutual Prejudice’ of the 
author’s ‘little family’. But it was also a moral work, designed 
‘to point out the Progress of those Passions which are most apt 
to mislead us, . . . and also the Progress of Vice, in order that 
those into whose Hands it shall fall may receive such Instructions 
as may be useful’. What charges may have been made against 
the ‘Le Maitres’, we do not know: perhaps no more than 
rumours arising out of the robbery, and the hint of forgery that 


1 Ante, xlvi. 106. 2 Cabanés, op. cit., p. 38. 
8 Ibid., p. 27. It was read as ‘ Maxa’ at the time. 

* Roux, Marat et l’ Académie de Lyon. 

5 Ante, xlvi. 104. 
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came out during the subsequent trial. But we do know that 
Marat, at any rate, had been a wanderer since the age of 16, and 
we can guess that his ‘ Adventures and Travels’ would have 
made very good reading. He had indeed already written, but not 
published, three more or less autobiographical works : Les Aven- 
tures du jeune Comte Potowski, Un Roman du Coeur, and Polish 
Letters.1 Nor would it have come amiss to him to moralize. It 
might be urged that the polished English of the prospectus of 
the Wanderer would have been beyond Marat’s powers. Certainly, 
if he was unassisted. We have only to compare it with the stilted 
English of the Essay on Gleets, the Singular Disease, or the Dover 
letter, all dated 1775-6. But the contrast ceases when we compare 
it with the Essay on Man (1772) or the Chains (1774), in which 
he was evidently helped by a translator ; and it is by no means 
impossible that a prisoner in Oxford Castle should have obtained 
similar help.? 

‘Le Maitre’s’ trial, which took place at Oxford on 7 March 
1777, provides no such proof of his identity as we might expect. 
But he shows a knowledge of legal subtleties, and a confidence in 
conducting his case, which remind us of John White’s ‘ very un- 
common share of legal knowledge ’,? and which would not be 
surprising in the author of the Plan de Législation Criminelle. 

Last scene: the Hulks at Woolwich. ‘Le Maitre’ arrived there 
on the evening of 15 April 1777. He was seen there, and identi- 
fied as the Warrington tutor, by Mr. Lloyd, in the presence of Mr. 
Harford, some time that year. If he was Marat, he can only 
have been there a very short time, for the document appointing 
him a physician to the household of the Comte d’Artois is dated 
24 June the same year. It may seem to be straining probabilities 
to suppose that he escaped so soon. Yet such escapes were not 
uncommon, and he had, only a few days before, joined in a 
determined attempt to break out of Oxford Castle.t The Whitehall 
Evening Post of 22-4 April 1777 reports the commitment of two 
men on the charge of attacking the Islington coach, and goes on 
to say that ‘ One of the fellows some time ago escaped from the 
Lighter in the River Thames’. Further, by another of the 
remarkable coincidences that we have already remarked in this 


1 The last two were published posthumously, the Roman in 1848, the Polish Letters 
(from a manuscript apparently belonging to 1770) by the Bibliophile Society of Boston, 
in 1905. 

* Compare this advertisement, from Jackson’s Oxford Journal: ‘ Oxford Castle, 
30 March, 1775. Hall, Surgeon and Apothecary ... begs leave to inform the Public, 
That he intends to act in both those Branches in the Castle, where his advice will 
be given gratis: His Electuary . .. may also be had of him, at the Castle aforesaid, 
at 7s. 6d. each Pot.... Mr. Hall begs the Favour of his Friends and the Public, and 
hopes they will not be prejudiced against him or his Medecine, on Account of his being 
so unhappy as to be under Confinement.’ 

® See infra, p. 71. * Ante, xlvi. 111. 
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case, the most notorious incident of this kind took place precisely 
during the week following ‘ Le Maitre’s’ arrival at Woolwich. 


One day last week, [says the Annual Register, under date 23 April 1777, ] 
the ballast lighter working on the Essex coast was drove over the river to 
Woolwich by the high wind, when fourteen of the convicts rose upon their 
keepers, cut one of them terribly in the shoulder, and made their escape. 
A naval officer, meeting them at Greenwich, persuaded eight to return to 
their duty, but the other six have not yet been heard of. 


One of the six was recaptured later, as appears from a notice in 
the London Chronicle of 22-4 May ; but the remaining five seem 


to have made good their escape, Was one of them ‘ Le Maitre 
alias Mara’ ?? 


IV 


Marat continued to hold his appointment to the Comte 
d’Artois’s household until some time in the year 1783. He had 
a considerable practice as a doctor, but was disappointed in his 
attempts to obtain recognition in the scientific world, and must 
have spent a fortune in publishing his long series of works on 
physics and electricity. It will be as well to summarize the 
evidence for his presence in Paris from 1783 onwards, as we did 
for his presence in London after 1769, in order to see what oppor- 
tunity, if any, there may have been for visits to England. 

1783. A number of letters dealing with a Spanish post which 
Marat hoped to secure. He wins a prize for an essay at Rouen.? 

1784. Notions élementaires d’optique. Mémoire sur I’ Electricité 
médicale. One letter (doubtful). He is ‘ accessit’ for another 
prize at Rouen. 

1785. Observations de l Amateur, Lettres de lV Observateur Bon- 
Sens (published in London as well as Paris). One letter from 
Paris, and certain petitions for exemption from taxation, written 
whilst travelling. He wins prizes at Rouen and at Bordeaux. 

1786. One letter, and evidence of presence in ParisinJune.* He 
enters two essays for a prize at Lyons, and one at Montpellier. 

1787. Optique de Newton. He wins another prize at Rouen. 

1788. Mémoires académiques.* Letters dated January, March, 
and December. 

This list suggests that Marat may very well have been absent 
from Paris for considerable periods during the years following 


1 Official reports seem to be lacking. ‘ Although by the Act of 1776... the local 
overseer . . . was required to furnish sworn returns of the deaths or escapes of the Wool- 
wich convicts, these records are, unfortunately, not now traceable ’ (Phipson, op. cil., 
p. 82). ? For Marat’s Prize Essays, see Roux, op. cit. 

8 Annales Historiques, September—October 1930. 

‘ A British Museum copy contains an autograph letter from Marat to ‘M. le 
Président de Saron’ (the astronomer), signed ‘Le Dr. Marat, de la rue du vieux 
Colombier, No. 47, le 19 Janvier, 1788 ’. 
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1783, though opportunity must be allowed for the composition of 
a series of prize essays between °85 and ’87. Writing to Brissot, 
evidently in 1782, he says that, if things do not take a more 
favourable turn, he intends to cross the Channel again to London. 
On 20 October 1783 d’Ambournay writes to him, mentioning 
‘votre prochain départ pour Londres’, and Marat adds a note 
corroborating his intention. In a Mémoire pour étre déchargé de 
la capitation en qualité d’étranger, dated 1785, Marat says that 
‘a long time ago, being recalled to London by business affairs, 
he resigned his post [in the Comte d’Artois’s household], and that 
he ought therefore, as “n’exercant aucun état’, to be treated 
like any other foreigner travelling for educational purposes ’.* 
There is therefore no great unlikelihood in supposing that Marat 
may have spent part of his time in England during 1785-7. That 
he did is asserted from two quarters. First, the Harford letter, 
and the corroborative evidence from the Bristol Society for the 
relief of debtors, have already been quoted. According to this, 
Marat, who is also identified with the Warrington tutor, was 
released from Newgate at Bristol, under the name of ‘ F. C. M. G. 
Maratt Amiatt’, in December 1787, after practising in various 
towns as a teacher and quack doctor. This throws his residence 
in England back for at least some months, and is therefore recon- 
cilable with a second piece of evidence to which we have more 


than once alluded, and which must now be given in full. It 


appeared as an article in the London Star of 4 March 1793, under 
the heading ‘ Glasgow ’,? 


From an investigation lately undertaken at Edinburgh, it is said that 
Marat the celebrated orator of the French National Convention, the humane, 
the mild, the gentle Marat, is the same person who a few years ago, taught 
tambouring in this city, under the name of John White. His conduct, 
while he was here, was equally unprincipled, if not as atrocious, as it has 
been since his elevation to the legislatorship. After contracting debts to 
a very considerable amount, he absconded, but was apprehended at New- 
castle, and brought back to this city, where he was imprisoned. He soon 
afterwards executed a summons of cessio bonorum against his creditors (in 
the prosecution of which it was found that he had once taught in the 
Academy at Warrington, in which Dr. Priestley was tutor; that he left 
Warrington for Oxford, where, after some time, he found means to rob 
the museum of a number of gold coins and medallions; that he was 
traced to Ireland, apprehended there at an assembly in the character of 
a German Count; brought back to this country, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to some years’ hard labour on the Thames). He was refused 


1 The Daly letter, if belonging, as Vellay thinks (Correspondance de Marat), to 1782, 
would be further evidence of visits to London at this time; but there are strong 
reasons for thinking that it should be dated more than ten years earlier. 

2 Notes and Queries, viii. 256 (24 September 1859). It has previously been 
reprinted in Topsy-Turry, by the editor of Salmagundi (1793), with a satirical account 
of Marat not worth reproducing here. 
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a cessio, and his creditors, tired of detaining him in gaol, after a confine- 
ment of several months, set him at liberty. He then took up his residence 
in this neighbourhood, where he continued about nine months, and took 
his final leave of this country about the beginning of the year 1787. He 
was very ill-looked ; of a diminutive size ; a man of uncommon vivacity : 
of a very turbulent disposition, and possessed of a very uncommon share 
of legal knowledge. It is said, that while here, he used to call his children 
Marat, which he said was his family name. 


This account takes the residence of ‘ John White’ in Edin- 
burgh back into 1785 and, if it necessitates continuous presence 
there, is rather difficult to reconcile with the evidence for Marat’s 
appearances in Paris during 1785-7. On the other hand, the 
trade of tambouring is a suggestive link with ‘ Peter Le Maitre’ ; 
so are the reappearance of the wife and children, the personal 
description, and the legal knowledge. It is also an extraordinary 
coincidence that a debtor who leaves the Edinburgh district early 
in 1787 should call his children Marat ; that another debtor who 
turns up later in the same year at Bristol should give his name as 
Maratt Amiatt ; and that both should independently (for there is 
nothing to suggest that Mr. Ireland or Mr. Harford had ever 
heard of ‘ John White ’) be identified with the Warrington tutor, 
the Oxford thief, and the French revolutionary. 


V 


Here we might leave the problem, were there not one more 
bit of evidence, and that crucial: the Dover letter. This docu- 
ment once belonged to the Morison collection ; it passed into 
private hands at the sale in 1917, and was re-sold to an American 
collector in 1922. For some years it could not be traced ; but 
within the last few months it has been offered for sale by an agent 
in Italy. The correct text is as follows :1 


A few days before my setting off from London, I called on you to set 
our account, but did not find you at home. Affairs of great concern call 
me for a while in the continent. I shall return to London on the beginning 
of next October, at which time I'll take care of discharging my little bill. 

Yours most humble servant, 
Dr Marat. 
Dover, 11th April, 1776. 


The English collector through whose hands this document 
passed describes it as 1 page oblong 8vo or 4to trimmed to 8vo 
size. At one time he considered it a holograph, but afterwards 
modified his opinion, as the body of the letter was in a larger hand 
than Marat usually employed, and the lines more widely spaced. 
The signature, however, and the flourish below it, appeared to 


1 It is wrongly transcribed, in some details, both in the Morison catalogue, and in 
Vellay’s edition of the Correspondance. 
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be in Marat’s own hand. The use of the title ‘ Dr.’ is particularly 
appropriate to the year immediately following 1775, when Marat 
took his St. Andrews degree. The style is sufficiently like Marat’s 
unassisted English in the Essay on Gleets and the Singular Disease, 
both written at the same period of his life. There is nothing un- 
likely in Marat’s visiting the continent, or in his being in debt to 
a tradesman. On the other hand, it is odd that a debtor who had 
got as far as Dover should then write to a London creditor 
promising to pay on his return; and it is the impression of the 
English collector who had the letter that it certainly bore no 
address, and showed no signs of having been through the post. 
Since envelopes were not in use in 1776, the inference seems to 
be either that the document was written for a tradesman’s dun 
who had followed Marat to Dover ; or else that it may have had 
some other origin, perhaps intentionally misleading, that we 
cannot reconstruct. 

These details may seem trivial; but they are not. If the Dover 
letter is a genuine autograph, written when and where it purports 
to have been, it blows the whole identity theory sky-high. For 
on 11 April 1776 ‘ Peter Le Maitre ’ was in prison at Dublin. 

The question we asked cannot with any certainty be answered. 
Perhaps the missing reports of Warrington Academy will be found, 
or the silhouettes that Laetitia Aikin made of the Warrington 
tutors ;1 perhaps the Ternant letters will be re-discovered, and 
their authenticity verified ; perhaps new light will be thrown on 
Marat’s movements and acquaintances during the critical years ;* 
or further investigation of local records will clear up his connexion 
with Edinburgh and the other northern towns that he is sup- 
posed to have visited.* Perhaps the enigma of the Dover letter 
will be solved. Till then the impartial historian can only record a 
verdict of ‘ Not Proven ’. J. M. THompson. 


1 They are said to have been still in the possession of the Barbauld family in 1874 
(A Memoir of Mrs. A. L. B.). 

? The connexion between Marat’s physical and electrical writings and those of 
Priestley deserves to be studied. Did Marat plagiarize Priestley ? ‘ The first transla- 
tion of this work,’ says Priestley in the Preface to the third edition of his History of the 
Present State of Electricity (1775), ‘ was into French, by a person who seems to have 
done it with no other view than to have an opportunity of expressing his dislike of 
Dr. Franklin’s system, and of myself as the abettor of it.’ Was this person Marat, who 
gave evidence against Franklin’s system in the ‘ paratonnerre’ case in 1782 ? 

* Mr. Phipson told me that he had spent much time and money on this search, but 
without result.—J. M. T. 
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Notes and Documents 


Rostagnus of Arles and the Pallium 


THE causes which led up to the temporary re-establishment of 
the vicariate of Arles in the last decades of the ninth century 
have never been seriously debated by historians, who for the most 
part have been content to assume for it a connexion with the 
political events of the time, and explain it as forming a part either 
of the imperial designs of Pope John VIII or of the attempt of 
Boso to establish for himself a kingdom in southern Gaul. The 
first of these hypotheses is maintained by Diimmler,! who regards 
the primacy of Rostagnus as simply a continuation of that of 
Ansegis, who had forfeited his rights owing to his inability to 
assert them in the face of the overwhelming opposition of the 
Frankish episcopate ; the second by Noorden,? Viollet,? and 
Hartmann,‘ though the last of these writers holds that Boso was 
at this time aiming at a kingdom in Italy rather than in Provence. 
Diimmler also suggests that it was in part created to check the 
growth of simony amongst the upper clergy,® and in this he is 
followed by Schrors,® while Imbart de la Tour’ views it as an 
offensive on the papal side in the battle for the control of episcopal 
elections in France. Gundlach,’ while denying to it any political 
significance, regards it simply as an incident without any special 
importance in the undying struggle for precedence between the 
sees of Arles and Vienne ; Poupardin® alone is content to state 


1 E. Diimmler, Geschichte des Ostfrinkischen Reiches (2nd ed.), iii. 79. 

2 C. von Noorden, Hinkmar, Erzbischof von Reims, pp. 358, 371. Noorden ex- 
presses his surprise that a fresh vicariate should be created while Ansegis was still alive, 
for Leo IV had refused earlier in the century to gratify the request of the Emperor 
Lothar that the primacy should be conferred on Hincmar on the ground that Drogo 
was still living (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae Karolini Aevi, iii. 591). The conduct of 
John VIII is perhaps an indication of the increase in papal powers between 851 and 878. 

8 P. Viollet, Histoire des institutions politiques et administratives de la France, i. 346. 

4 L. M. Hartmann, Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, 11. ii. 56. 

Diimmler, op. cit., p. 79, n. 2. 

H. Schrors, Hinkmar, Erzbischof von Reims, p. 421. 

P. Imbart de la Tour, Les élections épiscopales dans UV Eglise de France du 1X* 
au XII® siécle, p. 165. 

8 W. Gundlach, ‘ Der Streit der Bisthiimer Arles und Vienne um den Primatus 
Galliarum ’, Teil 3, in Newes Archiv, xv. 257-8. . 

® R. Poupardin, Le Royaume de Provence sous les Carolingiens, p. 87, n. 2. 
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the fact that the vicariate was established without attempting to 
give any reason for it. 

The question, however, is not incapable of solution ; the two 
letters of John VIII, one to Rostagnus himself and the other to 
the bishops of Gaul, announcing the revival of the ancient primacy 
have been preserved,! and supply us with the necessary material. 
They were written either in the latter part of May or early in 
June 878, probably while the pope was at Lyons, and follow 
almost word for word the corresponding epistles of Gregory the 
Great to Virgilius and the bishops of Childebert’s realm? which 
conferred the vicariate on the see of Arles. There are, however, 
some significant differences which must be noticed. In the letter 
to Rostagnus the phrase of Gregory, ‘ Hac itaque virtute, frater 
carissime, plenum te esse repperio, sicut mihi de te et hi qui ex 
Gallicanis partibus veniunt et epistolae tuae ad me directae verba 
testantur ’, has been altered to ‘ Hac itaque virtute, frater caris- 
sime, plenum te esse repperi, cum pro sanctarum Dei ecclesiarum 
restauratione in Arelatensium civitate mei corporalem presen- 
tiam exhibuissem, sicut michi de te multorum testimoniorum 
fama vera longe lateque narraret’, for John VIII, unlike his 
predecessor, had visited in person the metropolitan city on which 
he was conferring the distinction ; and the sentence concerning 
the pallium, ‘ Libente ergo animo postulata concedimus, ne aut 
vobis quicquam de debito honore subtrahere aut praecellentissimi 
filii nostri Childeberti regis petitionem contempsisse videamur ’, 
has become ‘ Libente ergo animo postulata concedimus, ne aut 
vestrae ecclesiae quicquam de debito honore subtrahere aut con- 
dignam petitionem vestri contempsisse videamur ’. The definition 
of the territorial extent of the primatial jurisdiction of Arles has 
been altered to suit the changed political circumstances of the 
time ; ‘ Itaque fraternitati tuae vices nostras in ecclesiis, quae 
sub regno sunt praecellentissimi filii nostri Childeberti iuxta 
antiquum morem Deo committimus ’ has become ‘ Itaque fraterni- 
tati tuae vices nostras in ecclesiis, quae sub regno Galliarum sunt, 
iuxta antiquum morem Deo auctore committimus ’ ; and the new 
regard which the pallium holds in papal theory is shown by the 
change from ‘ pallium quoque transmisimus ’ to ‘ pallium quoque 
concedimus’, the latter phrase implying rather an act of condescen- 
sion on the part of the pope. Finally, a whole passage from 
Gregory’s letter, dealing with the sudden elevation of lay persons 
to episcopal rank, is omitted, and a long and most important clause, 
concerning the right of metropolitans to exercise their privileges 


1 Jaffé-Ewald, Regesta Pontificum, 3148, 3149. They are printed in the Epist. Kar. 
Aevi, v. 92-3, 109-10 and Migne, Patrol. Lat., exxvi, cols. 775-9. In the former 
edition the variations between the letters of John VIII and those of Gregory the Great 
on the same subject are shown by differences in the type. 

2 Jaffé-Ewald, 1374, 1375. 
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before receiving the pallium, inserted in its place. In the epistle 
to the bishops of Gaul there are fewer changes, but they are on 
the same lines; the superscription ‘Gregorius universis episcopis 
Galliarum, qui sub regno Childeberti sunt,’ is altered to ‘ omnibus 
reverentissimis et sanctissimis episcopis et fratribus per Gallias 
constitutis ’, and the change in the territorial extent of the primacy 
is again alluded to, ‘ in ecclesiis, quae sub regno praecellentissimi 
filii nostri Childeberti regis sunt ’ becoming ‘ in ecclesiis, quae sub 
regno Galliarum sunt’. Finally there is a short additional passage 
relative to the rights of metropolitans and the pallium.! 

The simplest and most obvious explanation of this sudden 
resuscitation of the primacy of Arles, which had been in abeyance 
since the seventh century,” is that put forward by Diimmler; at 
the wish of Charles the Bald, John VIII had created Ansegis of 
Sens his vicar in Gaul and Germany in January 876, but, owing to 
the opposition of the Frankish bishops at the council of Ponthion, 
Ansegis had failed to make good his position and he was now 
being replaced by Rostagnus. Such an act would have been in 
the best traditions of the Empire, whose rulers, deprived of any 
political control over the subordinate monarchs of the Carolingian 
house, had repeatedly striven to exert an influence over their 
neighbours’ kingdoms through the medium of a papal vicar and 
the Church. Lothar I had secured the appointment of his uncle 
Drogo, bishop of Metz, as primate of the Cisalpine Church® in 
844, and had sought the same office for Hincmar seven‘ years 
later. Lewis II, whose opportunities for aggrandisement were 
slighter, procured a veto on the election of bishops in the king- 
dom of Provence from Pope Adrian II.5 Charles the Bald, 
a more powerful ruler, was able to return to the more ambitious 
policy of Lothar, and Ansegis of Lyons was created by John VIII 
his vicar in Germany as well as Gaul. Moreover, as Lapotre® 


1 A few other small variations occur which are not worthy of particular notice, 
such as the insertion in one place of ‘ Dei’ between ‘ sanctam’ and ‘ ecclesiam ’, the 
substitution of ‘ Rostagnus ’ for ‘ Virgilius ’ throughout, &c. 

? Virgilius himself had been the last vicar, his successor Florian received the 
pallium, but the letters relative to this transaction (Jaffé-Ewald, 2001, 2002) contain 
no mention of the primacy, unless indeed it is implied in the phrase ‘ privilegiorum 
tuorum scilicet integritate servata’. Certainly none of his successors held it. 

® He is called ‘ primas cis Alpes ’ in his epitaph, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xxiv. 
545. 

* The exact date is doubtful, and some historians dismiss the whole story as a 
legend, but its substantial truth is elaborately vindicated by E. Lesne, ‘ Hincmar et 
l’Empereur Lothaire ’, in the Revue des Questions historiques, tom. xxviii (1905). 

5 * Defuncto autem beato Nicholao cum imperante Ludovico successisset Adrianus, 
et litteras misisset Galliarum episcopis, ut non alios ordinarent episcopos nisi quibus 
praefatus imperator episcopatum concederet.’ Hugh of Flavigny, Chronicon Virdu- 
nense, in Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, viii. 354. Poupardin, op. cit., p. 37, n. 6, shows 
that this veto only applied to the kingdom of Provence. 

* A. Lapétre, L’ Europe et le Saint-Siége al’époque carolingienne: Le Pape Jean VIII, 
pp. 249 ff. 
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has shown, John was a man entirely favourable to the imperial 
idea, and was anxious, if only for his own security in Italy, to 
augment the authority of the emperor by every means that lay 
in his power ; nothing was, therefore, more intrinsically probable 
than that he should revive the primacy of Ansegis in the person of 
Rostagnus of Arles. 

The crucial question remains, however, to ascertain in whose 
interest this was done. John VIII had come to Gaul in May 878% 
in search of an emperor who could protect him against the Saracens 
and the duke of Spoleto, and his fixed aversion to the eastern 
branch of the Carolingians—he had evaded the request of Carlo- 
man, the son of Lewis the German, who had been elected king of 
Italy on the death of Charles the Bald, for the imperial crown— 
led him to seek a successor in France. But nothing could be 
settled till he had seen Louis the Stammerer and gauged his useful- 
ness for the purpose ; as later events were to prove, the pope was 
not prepared to bestow the coveted honour on a monarch who 
would do nothing to assist him. The diploma conferring the 
vicarial dignity on Rostagnus, however, was drawn up and issued 
before he had actually met Louis ; it bears no date, it is true, but 
the latter limit for its construction is fixed by his injunction to 
Rostagnus to report to him on the misconduct of metropolitans 
by the feast? of the Nativity of the Apostles, i.e. by 29 June ; so 
it must have been written before, and probably three weeks or 
a month. before, this date, while the pope was at Lyons* or at 
Chalon-sur-Sadne. But he did not see Louis till August at Troyes,* 
which renders it improbable that the diploma was drawn up in 
the interests of the king of France. 

On the other hand it is at least arguable that John at this time 
foresaw the failure which he was to experience at the Council of 
Troyes in raising the king and the Frankish episcopate on his 
behalf, and was contemplating the necessity of conferring the 
empire on Boso of Provence. Boso, indeed, had not Carolingian 
blood in his veins, but this objection would weigh more with the 
Franks than with the pope, who took the Roman view that the 
imperial dignity was his to bestow on whom he would or on whom- 
soever the suffrages of the Roman nobles should fall ; and in the 
course of the next few years it was held by Guido and Lambert, 
the son and grandson respectively of John’s opponent, Lambert 
of Spoleto, who were entirely unconnected with the main branches 


1 He reached Arles ‘ in die sancto pentecostes ’, i.e. on 11 May. Annales Bertiniani, 
a. 878 (ed. Waitz, p. 140). 

? The expression ‘in nativitate apostolorum ’ was frequently used for the date of 
their heavenly birth, i.e. their martyrdom. 
* It was written after he left Arles, as he refers to his visit to that city in the past. 
tense. 


* Annal. Bert., a. 878 (ed. Waitz, p. 141). 
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of the Frankish royal house. It was in Boso’s favour that under 
Charles the Bald he had held a position of responsibility in Italy! 
and might therefore be assumed to be thoroughly conversant with 
the needs of the papacy, and his marriage with the ambitious 
Ermengarde,” daughter of the Emperor Lewis II and Engelberga, 
would go far to compensate him in the eyes of contemporaries for 
his lack of Carolingian descent. Soon after his reception by Boso 
at Arles the pope wrote to Engelberga a most flattering account 
of her son-in-law, adding the significant remark that his station 
was by no means on a level with his merits and that he might 
reasonably look forward to some elevation in dignity and honour 
in the future. In this encouraging and yet ambiguous statement 
historians have seen an intimation that John was considering 
Boso as a possible candidate for the kingdom of Italy and the 
Empire, and that it was in his interest that the vicariate was 
revived for the see of Arles. 

This view, however, is open to one fatal objection. If the 
imperial dignity was to be a reality, it must enjoy at least some 
sort of suzerainty over the whole Carolingian realm, over Germany 
as well as over Gaul and Italy. The same conditions would hold 
good for the jurisdiction of a papal vicar who was acting on behalf 
of the emperor, and this is expressly provided for in the diplomas 
granted to Drogo and Ansegis. In the letter of Sergius the pope 
writes, ‘ Ad hanc nostrae igitur humilitatis vicem cunctis provinciis 
trans Alpes constitutis Drogonem archiepiscopum Metensem . . 
constituimus’ ;* in that of John VIII, ‘ Ansegisum fratrem . . 
per Gallias et Germanias vice nostra fruatur’.> But in the diploma 
to Rostagnus there is no trace of this extended jurisdiction. The 
expression ‘in Galliarum et Germaniae partibus’ does indeed 
once occur in the epistle to the metropolitan of Arles,-but only 
where it is copied directly from the letter of Gregory the Great ; 
in the fresh portion which defines the authority of Rostagnus the 
phrase ‘sub regno Childeberti ’ is always rendered by ‘ sub regno 


1 He acted as a sort of viceroy for Lombardy with the combined offices of duke 
and imperial missus. See his titles in Boretius-Krause, Capitularia regum Francorum, 
ii. 99. 

2 Annal. Bert., a. 876 (ed. Waitz. p. 128). The German chroniclers maliciously 
report that he had poisoned a first wife in order to marry Ermengarde. Annales 
Fuldenses, a. 878 (ed. Kurze, p. 91). 

5 * Et pro amore vestro, vestri namque et piissimi coniugis illos tamquam filios 
amplectentes pro eorum consulto illorum cum honore cuncta faciemus, quoniam ceu 
per vos, haud secus per istos consolationem et defensionem sanctae Romanae ecclesiae 
querimus eosdemque permissu Dei ad maiores excelsioresque gradus modis omnibus 
salvo nostro honore promovere nichilominus desideramus.’ Epist. Kar. Aevi, v. 89; 
Migne, P. L., exxvi, col. 774. 

4 Jaffé-Ewald, 2586. Epist. Kar. Aevi, iii. 583; Migne, P.L., evi, col. 913. Pru- 
dentius accurately terms Drogo ‘ vicarius Galliarum Germaniarumque partibus’, 
Annal. Bert., a. 844 (ed. Waitz, p. 30). 

5 Epist. Kar. Aevi, v. 316; Migne, P.L., exxvi, col. 660. 
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Galliarum ’ or by some similar form of words which in the ninth 
century would not have been used if Germany was meant as well. 
John VIII was sincerely desirous of reviving the imperial authority 
in an effective form, and he would certainly not have omitted to 
mention the kingdoms east of the Rhine in the diploma if it had 
been granted for these political reasons. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that Hincmar, who was consistently opposed to any 
scheme for erecting a primacy in the interests of imperial centraliza- 
tion, and on whose opposition at the head of the Frankish clergy 
were wrecked the plans of Charles the Bald, suffered the dignity 
conferred on Rostagnus to pass without protest. 

It has, however, been suggested by Viollet and Noorden that 
the vicariate was conferred at the instance of Boso, who was 
preparing the ground by it for his kingdom of Provence. Pou- 
pardin? declines to countenance this opinion on the plea that it 
is unknown at what date Boso first considered founding a princi- 
pality in southern France ; it may well have not been till after 
the death of Louis the Stammerer, which opened up all the 
prospects of a disputed succession, and the fact that Boso followed 
John VIII into Italy after the abortive council of Troyes would 
seem to indicate that the duke himself had no fixed plans in his 
mind at the time. There are other weighty objections to this 
view. If Boso had requested the primacy for Rostagnus, the 
diploma would certainly have said so; it would have been the 
simplest thing in the world to alter ‘ praecellentissimi filii nostri 
Childeberti regis petitionem’ to ‘praecellentissimi filii nostri 
Bosonis ducis petitionem ’, but it was not done, and the bald phrase 
‘condignam petitionem vestri’ was substituted instead. Further, if 
John VIII had suspected Boso of any such designs, he would have 
been the last man to do anything to promote them ; not merely 
was he concerned to preserve the integrity of the Empire, and 
when Boso finally assumed the crown denounced him as a usurper 
and a tyrant,? but Boso was of no use to him in Provence. To 
tie up the interests of the duke in France would be manifest folly 
when the pope wanted him for the defence of Rome against 
the Saracens and Lambert of Spoleto. Finally, if Boso had re- 
quired the vicariate for any political purpose he would have 
made some use of it ; and he never did so. Not merely did Rostag- 
nus sign fifth of the Frankish bishops at the council of Troyes,* 
a fact which may possibly be explained on the hypothesis that 
the vicariate would only take effect in the absence of the pope,* 
but he played an entirely subordinate part at the council of 

1 Poupardin, op. cit., p. 87, n. 2. 
* Ep. ad Otramnum Viennensem episcopum. Jaffé-Ewald, 3370; Epist. Kar. 
Aevi, v. 260: Migne, P.L., cxxvi, col. 917. 


3 Mansi, Conciliorum amplissima collectio, xvii, Appendix, col. 188. 
* Hefele-Leclereq, Histoire des Conciles, tv. ii. 668, n. 3. 
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Mantaille, which elected Boso king in 879,! and the consecration 
of the new ruler was performed not by him but by Aurelian, the 
archbishop of Lyons.2 These facts are absolutely conclusive. 
Boso did not procure the primacy for Rostagnus in pursuit of 
political objects of his own. 

There remain to be considered some possible ecclesiastical 
aims. Diimmler and Schrérs both connect the episode with the 
growth of simony in France, and Schrérs in an interesting note® 
remarks on the tact or veracity of John VIII in moderating his 
statement to Rostagnus that ‘nullus ad sacrum ordinem sine 
commodi datione perveniat’ to ‘ per simoniacam haeresim ad 
sacros ordines quidam adducuntur ’ in his letter to the bishops 
of Gaul. But the credit for this tact, if tact it be, belongs rather to 
Gregory the Great than to John VIII, since both these passages 
are copied directly from the epistles of the earlier pope ; and on 
this ground the idea that the growth of simony supplies an 
adequate motive for the revival of the vicariate must be rejected. 
Imbart de la Tour, on the other hand, suggests that it represents 
an attempt on the part of the pope to obtain a regular channel 
for interference in episcopal elections in Gaul. It can only be 
answered that, if this was so, the attempt was a feeble one, as the 
sole checks on episcopal consecrations mentioned in the letter 
are that they must not take place before metropolitans have 
received the pallium, a situation which in practice would occur 
only rarely and be of short duration, or where the bishop-elect 
was suspected of simony, a fairly canonical impediment and one 
in any case derived from Gregory’s epistle. 

It is true, however, that the real purpose of the letter lies in 
the clauses about metropolitans, though not in the way that 
Imbart de la Tour supposes. The two clauses run as follows :* 


Proh dolor! cum in Galliae partibus essemus, inter cetera unum valde 
prohibendum invenimus ; metropolitae, antequam pallium a sede apostolica 
suscipiant, consecrationem facere praesumant, quod antecessores nostri et nos 
canonico decreto, ne fieret, interdiximus. Unde fraternitatem sanctam per 
Galliam nostram vicem tenentem hortamur, quatinus super hoc sollicitudi- 
nem habeas, et, ne istud adoleat, auctoritate prohibeas et, ut secundum 
antiquum morem quaerere festinent, moneas, incites, atque precipias et, 
si ipsi obediant necne, nostro apostolatui semper omnia si potes in nativi- 


tate apostolorum aut per vos aut per nostrum legatum aliquem certis 
litteris intimare ne differas, 


1 The list of signatures appears to be in some disorder, but the leading part was 
played by Otramnus of Vienne. Mansi, Conc. xvii. 530-1. 

? Regino of Priim, Chronicon, a. 879 (ed. Kurze, p. 114). 

> Schrors, op. cit., p. 421, n. 27. 

* The effect of these clauses has been noticed by the editors in their brief analyses 
at the head of John VIII's letters both in the Migne and the Monumenta Germaniae 
historica editions, but they have made no further comment on them. 
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and 


Cui etiam iniunximus, ut nullum archiepiscopum in his partibus sine pallio a 
Romano pontifice directo consecrationem facere permittat et facientes nostra 
auctoritate arguat. 


These two sentences form the only really original parts of the 
letters ; they indicate that John VIII was carrying on the 
work of Nicholas I in transforming the pallium from a simple 
mark of honour into the indispensable source of metropolitan 
authority. 

Three stages may be discerned in the history of the pallium 
during the eighth and ninth centuries. Boniface of Mainz had 
failed in his proposal to make the reception of the pallium obliga- 
tory on all metropolitans, and during the reigns of Charlemagne 
and Lewis the Pious it had been little more than a mark of 
distinction conferred upon individual bishops in the Church. But 
by reason mainly of the fact that it was more frequently con- 
ferred on metropolitans than on ordinary bishops, it was soon 
regarded less as being an attribute of any particular person than 
as being attached by custom to certain sees ; this was the position 
taken up by Hincmar in his letter to Pope Nicholas on the subject 
in 867.1 It was not yet considered, however, as in any way 
conferring the metropolitan authority ; such an implication would 
have been vigorously denied by at any rate all the Frankish 
archbishops, though they were prepared to recognize that it was 
their duty to request the pallium from Rome.? It was the work 
of Nicholas I to prepare the way for the final step when he declared 
in his reply to the questions of the Bulgarians that in Gaul and 
Germany it was not customary for metropolitans to use their 
throne or perform any consecration other than that of the mass 
till they had received the pallium from the pope.? There can be 
no reasonable doubt that Nicholas was overstating his case to the 
Bulgarians when he alleged that this was the general custom, 
though probably episcopal consecrations would from the very 
nature of things only rarely take place before the metropolitans 
had assumed the pallium ; but the papal doctrine that the metro- 
politan dignity was dependent on the reception of the gift from 
Rome and not on its connexion with certain sees which had long 
been regarded as of pre-eminent authority in the Church would 
not have been generally accepted in France. Nicholas had to 


* ‘Non enim usum pallii esse meas dignitatis puto, sed genii sedis metropolis esse 
cognosco.’ Hincmarus ad Nicolaum Papam, Migne, P.L., cxxvi, col. 89. 

* Hincmar, loc. cit. 

5 * sane interim in throno non sedentem et praeter corpus Christi non consecrantem, 
priusquam pallium a sede Romane percipiat, sicuti Galliarum omnes et Germaniae 
et aliarum regionum archiepiscopi agere comprobantur.’ Responsa ad consulta Bul- 
garorum, LXXIII; Epist. Kar. Aevi, iv. 593; Migne, P.L., cxix, col. 1007. 
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content himself with declaring that such was the custom, and 
leave it for his successors to substantiate his claims. 
The task was taken up by John VIII, who in 877 convoked 
a council at Ravenna, which in its first canon decreed that metro- 
politans must send a profession of faith’ and a request for the 
pallium to Rome within three months of their election : without 
the pallium they were not to exercise any of their episcopal func- 
tions. There was no attempt to make this decision appear a 
revival or a confirmation of an ancient custom ; it was simply 
decreed as a new ordinance of the Church to be observed by the 
prelates of Italy, and more particularly by the archbishops of 
Ravenna, who were notoriously jealous of interference on the 
part of Rome. But in France it was impossible for the pope to 
proceed in this simple fashion in the face of the independent 
character of the great sees and the views of Hincmar on the rights 
of metropolitans ; he was compelled to make his encrcachments 
appear as the renewal and strengthening of the ancient practices 
of the Church, and he was fortunately able to use the ambitions 
of the archbishop of Arles as a means to his own ends. When 
Rostagnus, desirous of bringing to life again the ancient glories 
of his see, requested the pope to bestow on him the position of 
Primate of Gaul, John VIII did so with the express injunction 
that he was to prohibit metropolitans from performing any of their 
proper functions till they had received the pallium from Rome. 
And when finally the pope arrived at Troyes, he secured from 
the Frankish council a confirmation of the canons passed at 
Ravenna the previous year,” for he was shrewd enough to see 
that the innovation would be more readily acceptable if it took 
the form of the confirmation of practices already received in one 
part of the Church than if it had formally to be decreed afresh. 
Of these three documents, the canons passed at Ravenna and 
at Troyes and the epistle to Rostagnus, the last is indubitably 
the most important, for a papaBletter was more likely to find its 
way into the corpus of canon lav than the decisions of even the 
most influential of provincial cocils. John VIII could not hope 
for, and probably did not even sxek, any immediate results, but 
he had succeeded in bringing a s’2p nearer the realization of his 
own aims and those of his greater »redecessor.* It mattered little 
? Mansi, Concilia, xvii, col. 337. This is (1e first official regulation concerning the 
profession of faith required fro: metropoliisns, though such had been demanded 
earlier in isolated cases. The profession of fait!: must not be confused with the oath of 
canonical obedience to the pope, a later accre:ion; cf. J. P. Whitney, Hildebrandine 
Essays, pp. 50 ff., to which I owe my reference io this canon of the Council of Ravenna. 
? Mansi, Concilia, xvii, Append., col. 187, cap. iii. ‘Ut illa capitula quae anno 


praecedente apud Ravennam statuimus synovali collegio, inconvulsa ab omnibus 
observentur.’ 


5 “quod antecessores et nos canonico decreto ne fieret interdiximus.’ The change 
in the significance of the pallium from being a purely personal honour into one con- 
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to him that Rostagnus was in no position to make good his rights, 
that he would be entirely unable to check other metropolitans 
performing uncanonical consecrations if they so desired, that his 
report to the pope, if ever it were made, could lead to nothing. 
What was important to him was to get his claims down in writing, 
in a document which might easily be recognized as having a place 
in canon law, which could be referred to as a precedent and as 
a record of the customs of Gaul when the peculiar circumstances 
and difficulties of the time had passed from men’s minds. And 
this he had done; in his diploma to Rostagnus of Arles it was 
stated clearly and definitely that for a metropolitan to take part 
in the consecration of one of his suffragans before he had received 
the pallium from Rome was contrary to canon law, to the decrees 
of the popes,’ and the customs of the Church. It is in this fact, 
and not in the political events of the disrupting Carolingian 
empire, that the true explanation of John VIII’s action is to be 
found. He was carrying on the work of Nicholas I in transforming 
what had been simply a mark of papal approbation into a badge 
of office without which a metropolitan was not qualified to exercise 
his privileges or his rights, and he had no ulterior or political 
objects in view. PuILie GRIERSON. 


The Constableship of Walter of Gloucester 


THE editors of The Complete Peerage, following J. H. Round, have 
left the question open whether Walter of Gloucester, father of 
Miles, was the Constable of Henry I, or merely the constable of 
Gloucester castle, though inclining to the former opinion.” If Dug- 
dale had printed the charter which he cites * from the lost volume 
of the Great Cowchers of the duchy of Lancaster, by which Henry 
confirmed to Miles his father’s lands and the constableship, the 
language of the charter would have settled this point. But though 
the volume is lost, the original charter seems to have been pre- 


nected with the see is shown in the alteration of Gregory’s expression ‘ ne aut vobis 
quicquam de debito honore subtrahere ’ into ‘ ne aut vestrae ecclesiae quicquam de 
debito honore subtrahere ’ in the letter to Rostagnus. 

1 T have found no record of any definite ruling of a pope on the subject earlier than 
Nicholas I’s Responsa ad consulta Bulgarorum. A close connexion between the pallium 
and the right to ordain had existed since the time of Gregory the Great in the English 
Church ; thus Gregory wrote to Augustine ‘ usum tibi pallii . . . concedimus, ita ut 
per loca singula duodecim episcopos ordines’ (Mon. Germ. Hist., Greg. Epist. ii, p. 312), 
but the same connexion did not exist on the continent in spite of the attempts of 
St. Boniface to establish it. Cf. Gregorius III epist. ad Bonifatium in Epist. Merov. 
Aevi, i. 279. It is worthy of note that the phrase of Gregory the Great, ‘ episcopos 
ordinare ’, had a double significance : it could either mean ‘ to establish bishoprics ’ 
or ‘ to ordain bishops ’. 

* Complete Peerage, v. 451 sq. 3 Baronage, i. 537. 
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served as Cotton Charter, xvi. 33. It is unfortunately in very bad 
condition, but an abridged copy exists among Camden’s notes in 
Lansdowne MS. 229. Round seems to have missed this, and not to 
have attempted to read the Cotton Charter, or he would not have 
left the matter in doubt. It seems worth while to print transcripts 
of both documents. Camden’s version may be from the Great 
Cowchers, but if so the original must have already been in a bad 
state when it was transcribed for that register, and it seems more 
likely that he used the original. I have supplied in brackets the 
words which can be restored with some certainty : those in italics 
are purely conjectural restorations. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


British Museum, Cotton Charter, xvi. 33 [a.p. 1127-9].? - 
1 [H. rex] Anglorum Arcfhiepiscopis, Episcopis, Abbat]ibus, Comitibus, 
Baronibus, Vicecomitibus [ministris et omnibus] fidelibus 
2 [suis] Francis et Anglis [totius] Anglie et aa [salutem]. Sciatis me 
reddidisse [et] concessisse Miloni 
[filio] Walteri [de] Gloec[estria] wn meo] totam terram 
patris sui quam tenuit de me in capiteetde . 
. de Hurst, [necnon conest]abulariam curie-mee quam pater suus 
habuit. Et volo et firmiter 
[precipio ut ita bene et in pace et hon)orifice et > (quiet) teneat, cum 
socha et sacha et tol [et] tem et [infangenethef] 
. apud . . . [infra burgum et] extra, in [bosco] et plano, in piscariis, 
in pasturis, [in viis] et 
[semil]tis, in aqua et extra, et om[niJbus aliis [juribus et] in omnibus 
aliis consuetudinibus [et qguie]tationibus 
[ut idem] pater suus umquam [melius et liber]ius et quietius tenuit 
terras [et min]isterium 
conestabularie. T. A. episcopo Linc’ et Jo[hanne episcopo Lex]ov’ et 
G. Cancellario et Willelmo de Tanc’ camerario 
[et W. de Albini pinc]erna et Willelmo filio [Othonis] et G. de Glint’ et 
Roberto de Oilli et David (?) 
11 [Osberto] de Ponte [archarum et] Willelmo de Ponte [archarum 
et Humfrido] de Bohun. 
12 [Apud Rothomagum]. 


British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 229, fo. 124. 


H. rex Angliz archiepiscopis etc. Sciatis me reddidisse et concessisse 
Miloni filio Walteri Gloec’ constabularii mei totam terram patris sui quam 
tenuit de me in capite, et constabulariam curie mez quam pater suus 
habuit. Et volo et precipio ut ita bene et in pace et honorifice et quiete 
teneat cum socha et sacha et tol et tem et infangenethef etc. Testes Willelmo 
de Tancarvill et Willelmo filio Othonis et Willelmo de Pontearc’ et Umfrido 
de Bohun. Apud Rothomagum sine data. 


1 This date is from Farrer’s Itinerary, No. 578 (ante, xxxiv. 548), but Morris points 
out tha’ at Michaelmas 1130 Miles had been sheriff for two years (ante, xxxvii. 168, 
n. 6). Farrer places the charter among those of 1128. 
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The Winchester-Hyde Chronicle 


Tue problem of the interrelation between the Winchester, Waver- 
ley, and Worcester Annals was first attacked by Dr. Luard in the 
Annales Monastici in the Rolls Series, but because he edited the 
Waverley Annals before using Cotton MS. Vesp. E. iv at all fully, 
he was unable to arrive at the true conclusion as to the composi- 
tion of the former. It was left for Professor Liebermann ! to 
demonstrate the relationship between these chronicles, and to show 
convincingly that the Winchester and Waverley Annals, as well as 
those in Cotton MS. Vesp. E. iv, were all dependent upon the same 
source, which he styled Wintonienses deperditi, and through which 
alone they had knowledge of the Annals of Southwark. The 
pedigree which he compiled is given below, with additions in heavy 
type, the dotted lines showing the relationships here under dis- 
cussion. 

It will be seen that the purpose of this note is to fit into 
Liebermann’s scheme the Hyde Chronicle in MS. Bodley 91, which 
reaches from A.D. 1 to 1280. It begins ‘Octauo kal. Januar’ nocte 
dominica Christus natus est . . .’, and breaks off ‘ Obiit Nicholas 
papa iij"*, ut dicitur, cui successit .. .’ 


Southwark* (1-1240) Chronicle to 1260 

— | : 

|-12220 0° = = 
Bermondsey 


—1208 | 
Wint. dep. (-1281) 


Vesp. E. IV. Waverley* Bodley 91 


x (Waverley, —1285) (-1291) (Hyde, —1280) 
| Ann. Wint. 
(?Hyde, — 1277) 


| 
Tewkesbury 
Worcester 


Liebermann’s conclusions as to the descent of these manu- 
scripts need only the slightest modifications. Here, as elsewhere, 
his work stands every test, and the production of new evidence only 
adds weight to his argument for the existence of Wintonienses 
deperditi. It is needless to prove the descent again, except in so far 

? Ungedruckte anglo-normannische Geschichtsquellen, item xiv, pp. 173-202. 


2 Cott. MS. Faust. A. viii. 


5 Cott. MS. Faust. A. viii. For a later text with continuation from 1240 to 1306 see 
infra. 
* Uses a lost source, 1240-5. Infra, p. 91. 
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as it is necessary to fit into Liebermann’s scheme the manuscript 
which did not come under his notice, MS. Bodley 91. That portion 
of the manuscript which is here in question is the chronicle from 
A.D. 1 to 1280, with its appendix, of which a calendar is printed as 
appendix C. Duffus Hardy drew attention to the book as ‘ with 
Vesp. E. iv, the basis of the annals of Worcester, with slight varia- 
tions of notices relating to Hyde Abbey ’,’ and Professor Jacob 
noted that from 1202 to 1277 (fos. 111-27”) it was identical with 
the printed Winchester Annals. The entries from about 1264 have 
been described as perhaps contemporary additions *; so it is well 
to note that the chronicle is in one hand throughout, though possibly 
copied at different times, with variations which may be attributed 
to changes of pen and ink. The entries in question are only con- 
temporary in the sense that they are derived from a lost source in 
which the later entries were probably written up from year to year 
or every few years. 

It seems likely from facts given under 1279 and printed below, 
and from a document copied on to the last page of the volume— 
a notice of the presentation in 1319 of Walter de Fifyde as abbot- 
elect to the king—that this is a Hyde book, and it would thus be 
prima facie probable that the Winchester material in it was copied 
from a Winchester book. The Winchester Annals in the Rolls 
Series being so closely connected with this manuscript for the 
period 1202 to 1277, the assumption would be natural that the 
Hyde book was copied from the Winchester Annals. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the opposite is true, and that the Winchester 
Annals are directly derived from MS. Bodley 91. The statement 
which first drew attention to this is of some interest. It refers to 
the establishment of a Council of Nine by Simon de Montfort in 
June 1264. 


Item iv kal. Julij de consiliariis domini regis ordinatum fuit per dominum 
Simonem de Monte Fort, vbi constituti erant duodecim, prout versus finem 
huius libri videbitis contineri.* 


In the Winchester Annals this sentence is copied word for 
word, though no such documents are there to be found. Towards 
the end of MS. Bodley 91 there is, however, a most valuable corpus 
of documents which includes the ordinatio of June 1264, here 
alluded to, and a copy of the Provisions of Oxford. This alone 
would suggest strongly that the manuscript containing both the 
reference and the documents was the one from which the manu- 


1 Descriptive Catalogue of Materials for English History, iii. 215. 

? Studies in the Period of Baronial Rebellion and Reform, p. 76. 

5 Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 1. i, no. 
1891. 

* Ann. Wint., p. 102; MS. Bodley91. The chronicler says twelve for nine because 
he counts the three electors in with the nine councillors. 
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script containing the reference without the documents was copied. 
Other passages point in the same direction. Where the Winchester 
Annals, referring to the burning of Chertsey Abbey in 1236, have 
Corres (wrongly printed Torres), Bodley 91 and Vesp. E. iv, have 
Certes’ and Certeseye respectively. A decisive instance is where the 
Winchester Annals omit an essential clause which is found in 
Bodley 91. Prefwerunt in one line is immediately below prestiterunt 
in the line above. By a natural error the scribe’s eye dropped from 
one word to the other, thus omitting a complete line.* 

The fact that the Winchester Annals are copied from MS. 
Bodley 91, a Hyde manuscript, may modify our opinion of the 
provenance of the former. The portion from 1066 to 1202 (partly 
from William of Malmsbury) was written up separately from the 
later portion, as is shown by the duplication of matter under the 
year 1202 as well as by the change of hand in the middle of that 
year. It is characterized by Luard as ‘ certainly St. Swithin’s ’.? 
It suddenly becomes much fuller, as Liebermann points out, about 
1198. Probably it was written up at St. Swithin’s not long after 
i202, though in its present form it dates from the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century. But though it contains much that came 
from St. Swithin’s, the present manuscript * may have come from 
a Hyde recension, as such phrases as ‘obiit Selidus abbas’ suggest, 
for Selidus was abbot of Hyde. When it is remembered that the 
later part of the chronicle, from 1202 to 1277, was copied direct from 
a Hyde book, the earlier part of which the compiler had rejected in 
favour of annals which contained more relating to Hyde, it will 
seem not improbable that the so-called Winchester Annals in their 
present form also came from Hyde, though the close relationship 
between the two houses and their geographical propinquity make 
it unsafe to dogmatize. 

The relationship of MS. Bodley 91 to Vesp. E. iv is more com- 
plicated. The latter is a Winchester-Waverley book; though 
based throughout on Wint. dep. it is a Waverley recension.* The 
relation of the two manuscripts for the period up to 1202 is very 
close. Bodley 91 omits the preface, the first few lines, and a few 
other entries.> Otherwise the two agree verbally. We can, there- 
fore, now say more definitely that Wint. dep. up to 1202 cannot 
have contained much that is not in these two manuscripts. It is 
incredible that they should be so nearly identical if their common 
source contained much beyond what they agree in taking. From 
1202 to 1277 the two have still much in common, as may be seen 

1 Ann. Wint., p. 113; MS. Bodley 91 fo. 122. 2 Ann. Wint. p. xix. 

* Cott. MS. Domit. A. xii. 

* Vesp. E. iv was used extensively and verbatim by the Worcester annalist, so that 
most of it can be read in the Annals of Worcester (Ann. Mon.). It was not so used for 


the year 1202 to 1266, but this portion was printed in full by Liebermann. 
®* The entries under the years 1109, 1120, 1163, 1191, and 1196 are omitted. 
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by comparing the Winchester Annals (which as was said agree with 
Bodley 91 for this period) with Vesp. E. iv. The comparison, as 
Liebermann showed, proved that neither manuscript was derived 
directly from the other, but that they had a common source, 
Wint. dep., and this statement is therefore true of the Winchester 
Annals and Bodley 91. A collation of Bodley 91 and Vesp. E. iv 
for the years 1277 to 1280 confirms the above conclusion and 
yields one more result. The statement from ‘ Matthew of West- 
minster ’ (i.e. the Flores) that Edward I deprived Westminster 
Abbey of the Return of writs in 1278 occurs verbatim in both, and 
also in the Waverley Annals. Being thus in three manuscripts 
which had no direct connexion, it can only come from Wint. dep., 
which did, therefore, know the Flores. 

Though the Waverley Annals were not derived directly from 
Bodley 91, both refer to documents ut patet (Waverley has patebit) 
infra, which are not in fact in either. This suggests that the docu- 
ment was in Wint. dep., and makes it extremely likely that the 
whole set of documents now in Bodley 91 was copied in toto from 
the same source. And since the whole of Vesp. E. iv is derived from 
Wint. dep., and the farther back we go the closer the similarity, we 
may feel certain that the preface to Vesp. E. iv was not composed 
by the scribe who wrote that manuscript, but was copied from 
Wint. dep. The facts that Bodley 91 begins abruptly, and that a 
page has been cut out ' which would just contain the preface and 
the first few lines of the chronicle down to ‘ oct. kal. Januarii 
Christi natus est ’, suggest that the preface now to be read in the 
Annals of Worcester? was once affixed to Bodley 91. Wint. dep. 
may thus be imagined with a preface, which lays stress on the 
importance of documents to be added from year to year, and an 
appendix of historical documents which fit neatly together.* As it 
stands in Vesp. E. iv the preface is meaningless, but when brought 
into relationship with a careful selection of piéces justificatives, 
transcribed with more than usual care to include the witnesses and 
date of each, it is perfectly natural. All reference to these docu- 
ments is omitted in Vesp. E. iv because the annalist as he ap- 
proached his own day grew more and more independent of his 
source, and had no intention of transcribing them. 

One further point may be made in connexion with Bodley 91. 
From 1273 the scribe by means of marginal notes draws attention 
to the fact that his year begins from the Feast of the Circumcision, 
1 January, not from 25 March, as would have been usual at that 

Fos. 102-3. 2 p. 355. 


* There is a similar collection of documents at the end of the Norwich MS. of 
Bartholomew Cotton’s chronicle (Rolls Series, ed. H. R. Luard, pp. xxii-xxiii). The 
Cottonian MS., which contains references to the documents but not the documents 
themselves, stands in precisely the same relationship to the Norwich MS. as the ‘ Annals 
of Winchester ’ in MS. Dom. A. xii. do to those in MS. Bodley 91. 
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we 1 It is found by verification of as many of the dates as 
possible that actually and implicitly the year begins on 1 January 
{*om and including 1261. The same phenomenon is found in Vesp. 
B. iv. Each of the years up to and including 1260 starts on 
25 March wherever an exact date, or an allusion to one, makes 
verification possible. An indication of what has happened is 
afforded by the beginning of each entry after 1260. All begin ‘ hoc 
anno’ or with an exact date, and either of these methods is rare 
before 1260. The chronological coincidence of this change in the 
method of dating events in the two manuscripts reveals that it was 
derived from Wint. dep., and allows us to assert that that chronicle 
was broken off at 1260 and that when it was continued a new 
method of dating had been adopted at St. Swithin’s. We may 
suggest that contemporary additions were again made from 1264 
or a little later, as is evident from the narrative, which is valuable 
and precise for these years. 

Liebermann showed that the Waverley annalist could not have 
used Vesp. E. iv alone, because inter alia it contains a long passage 
under 1266-7 which is also in the Winchester Annals, but not in 
Vesp. E. iv. A collation of the passages 1277-80 in Bodley and 
Waverley also shows quite clearly Bodley 91 was not Waverley’s 
source, since the latter contains phrases which are in Vesp. E. iv 
but not in Bodley 91. It also contains excerpts from Vesp. E. iv. 
or its source, under 1281, whereas Bodley 91 breaks off in 1280. 
Similarly, there are passages where Bodley 91 and Vesp. E. iv agree 
in using phrases whichare notin Waverley, and thus reinforce Lieber- 
mann’s conclusion that the flow could not have beenfrom Waverley 
to Vesp. E.iv. Forthe last three years (1278-80) about three-quarters 
of Bodley 91 is in Vesp. E. iv and also in Waverley, and on occasion 
eal; has omissions or errors where the other two agree against it. 
Plainly there was a common source—Wint. dep.—which was 
ne tly fuller than any one of them. Bodley 91 represents a some- 

condensed but on the whole accurate version of this for the 
a. period a.p. 1-1280. 

jt will be plain from the following instances that Bodley 91 was 
not derived from Vesp. E. iv or from the Annals of Waverley. 
Under the year 1278 Vesp. E. iv, referring to a reconciliation at 
Winchester, says that it occurred zi Kal . . . while Bodley 91 gives 
at Kal. Martti. Under 1279 Vesp. E. iv has vi idus Septembris 


s' Fo. 122. The style of 25 March was general in England from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, though the older style, from Christmas, prevailed ‘in great Benedictine houses 
down to the beginning of the fourteenth century ’ (Lane Poole, The Beginning of the 
Yaur in the Middle Ages, p. 10). For the ‘ Circumcisionsstil ’ Grotefend cites no medieval 
English examples (Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mitielalters, i. 23 b.). Southwark priory 
beean the year at Christmas until at least the middle of the thirteenth century. For 
the great confusion which prevailed about 1200 see Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique, 
i. 424-5, citing Gervase of Canterbury, i. 88. 

” 


a. 
a 
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frater Johannes de Derlington . . ., omitting to specify the dignity to 
which he was raised, while Bodley 91 and the Waverley Annals both 
say that he was made archbishop of Dublin. Bodley 91, however, 
places it on vi. Kal. Septembris, while Waverley agrees with Vesp. 
E. iv in saying vi. Idus Septembris. Vesp. E. iv and Waverley agree 
in saying, absurdly, that Oliver de Lexington became bishop of 
Lincoln in this year, while Bodley 91 rightly says Oliver de Sutton. 
Under 1280 Vesp. E. iv states that the bishop of Exeter died in 
June, while Bodley 91 more accurately places his death about 
22 June. Vesp. E. iv says that Thomas Bek became bishop of 
Carlisle 1 and was consecrated by William, archbishop of York, 
while Bodley 91 knows that he became bishop of St. Davids and 
was consecrated by the archbishop of Canterbury. 

The importance of this manuscript is then that (i) it is the 
authority for the text of the so-called Winchester Annals for the 
period 1202-77; (ii) for the period 1-1202 it is nearly identical 
with Vesp. E. iv, thus pointing to the nature of Wint. dep. for that 
period ; and (iii) from 1277 to 1280 it provides a third source 
which, collated with Vesp. E. iv and with the Waverley Annals, 
shows clearly that the three are only connected by a common 
source. 

We may now call attention to an unnoticed manuscript of the 
Annals of Southwark, with a continuation from 1240 to 1306. 
These annals have hitherto been known only from the Cottonian 
manuscript,? written up in the early and mid-thirteenth century. 
They have never been printed in full, but from a transcript by 
Liebermann excerpts relating to European history were printed in 
Pertz’s Monumenta.* Liebermann himself noted all the instances 
in which the other annals printed by him in his Ungedruckte anglo- 
normannische Geschichtsquellen used the Annals of Southwark. The 
earlier portion depends much on Ralph of Dis (0b. 1202), but from 
1207 to 1240 they were written up by three or four contemporary 
canons. Most of the information which they contain is incor- 
porated in one or other of the Annals of Winchester, Waverley, 
Worcester, Bermondsey, or Bury St. Edmunds, in Matthew Paris, 
or the Flores historiarum. Later writers have neglected them. In 
the Victoria County History of Surrey the list of priors of South- 
wark is given as from the Cottonian manuscript, which contains a 
rough list extracted after 1304 from the annals.* But the annals 
themselves give the obit of each prior with the day and the month, 
from which the printed list can be corrected at a number of points. 
Further, in his edition of Matthew Paris the editor only discovered 


1 There was a dispute over the bishopric of Carlisle this year, when Ralph Ireton, 
prior of Guisborough, was elected by the chapter to the bishopric without royal licence. 
2 Cott. MS. Faust. A. viii, fos. 119-45. * xxvii. 430-2. 

4 Cott. MS. Faust. A. viii, fo. 118v. 
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thé the Annals of Southwark were a source when the text was 
alr§ady in print. 

Che fragmentary treatment which these annals have received 
makes it impossible to give an accurate account of their relation 
to any other manuscripts without making a fresh collation. This 
wa done with the Bodleian manuscript Rawlinson B. 177, which, 
though classed by Luard with manuscripts of the Flores,? contains 
in fact a number of separate items, one of which is identical with 
the Annals of Southwark for the years 1-1240. Both this and the 

ttonian volume are Southwark books,* and additions have been 

de to each in the same early fourteenth-century hand. The 
wlinson manuscript continues the annals to 1306. From 1240 
yhere the Cottonian Annals break off) to 1243 they are nearly 
ntical with the Waverley Annals. From 1243 to 1256 the source 
not been identified. From 1256 to 1306 they are an abbreviated 
version of the Flores with occasional independent additions. The 
col — with the Waverley Annals is valuable, because the latter 
has*a section (1240-5) in which each entry begins ‘ Littera domi- 
nicdlis ... dies Pasche ’. There are textual variants * which exclude 
the possibility of direct borrowing, and since the first three years of 
this section are borrowed word for word, the two latter years are 
probably not independent. As with the later connexion between 
the Annals of Waverley and the lost Winchester Annals this is not 
ingicated in the printed text. The actual manuscript of the Flores 
which was used must have been the Chetham manuscript itself, or 
a Yery early copy not now known to exist, for in the Southwark 
Arjnals 5 we have the actual words which were erased from the 
Chetham manuscript * and which are not found in any of the other 
maiuscripts described by Luard. N. DenxHotm-Youne. 

‘ 

. APPENDIX 

4A. The following extract is the only addition in MS. Bodley 91, after 
12%, relating to Hyde abbey. 

1248 (Fo. 128) Hoc anno cum Willelmus ’ abbas monasterii sancti Barnabe 
de #lyda extra Wintonia ad partes domine regine apud Marleburge in festo 
Pagche existens, nequiuisset in proprio monasterio suum debitum officium 
exercere, nescio an nutu divino contigit quod quidam archiepiscopus ad 
dictam abbatiam de Hyda in vigilia Pasche venit, et in die prout tanta 

, See m1. xxix ; m1. xiii; cp. Flores, 1. xxxvii. 2 Fos. 192-286v. 

P As also the MS. Rawlinson B. 186, a copy of the Flores written after the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The two Rawlinson books belonged in the fifteenth century to 
Johp de Lechlade, canon of Southwark. 

‘ In reading ‘ [canonici] beati Pauli’ (p. 329) where Southwark has ‘ in conversione 
bea%i Pauli’ the editor has made the canons of St. Paul’s undertake a journey from 


Lorgion to Canterbury and back, to meet Richard of Cornwall in 1241, which they 
proyably never contemplated. 


Fo. 239. 6 Flores, ii. 497. 
William of Worcester. 
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requirit sollemnitas, missam sollempniter celebrauit, defectusque dicti 
abbatis deuote suppleuit. 


B. The following passages have been chosen to show how much MS. 
Bodley 91 (text), Cott. MS. Vesp. E. iv (italics), and the Waverley Annals 
(italics underlined) have in common. 


1279. Cum per quamdam ordinationem inter dominum N{icholaum] Win- 
tonie episcopum et conventum sancti Swithini, de consensu domini regis 
cepisset idem dominus rex dictum prioratum in manu sua anno precedenti, 
scilicet circa nativitatem beati Johannis baptiste, et tenuisset, tandem hoc 
anno scilicet vij. idus Martij de mandato domini regis et consensu conventus 
factus est Valentinus eiusdem monasterii monachus prior, videlicet post 
mortem Johannis de Dureville qui prior exstitit, set non diu stetit, quia x. 
kal. Maij venit dominus N[icholas] episcopus in monasterio sancti Swithini, 
et prefecit Adam de Fareham monachum eiusdem conventus in priorem et 
quosdam alios obedienciarios, pro suo libito voluntatis, et dictum Valentinum 
quamvis absentem omnino cassauit, et prioratum a domino rege penitus 
resignatum, dicto A. priori totaliter assignauit. 

1280. Hoc anno scilicet in crastino Epiphanie recedente rege a castro Wintonie 





versus nouam forestam, reuersus est cancellarius apud Londoniam vt apud 


Westmonasterium quasi in n loco certo omnes indigentes breuia pet petentes, et jura 
sua prosequentes remedium inuenirent. In crastino sancti Hillarii sederunt 
justitiarii de foresta scilicet dominus Rogerus de Clifford et socii sui apud 
Wintoniam, placitantes placita de forestis et simili modo apud Suthampton. 
Et in festo sancte Agathe recesserunt versus partes Wygornie. Inde retur- 
nantes Wynton’ dominica prima quadregesime, videlicet vj. idus Marcij, 
moram traxerunt per .xv. dies ibidem. In octabas sancti Hillarii fuerunt 
justitiarii itinerantes de omnibus placitis in comitatu de Dorseth. Deinde 
in Somerseth. Item in eodem [anno] scilicet in octabas sancti Martini apud 
Wyntoniam, videlicet Salomon de Roffens’ clericus, Willelmus de Breyboue, 
et Ricardus de Boyland milites, et Robertus Fuk’ clericus. 








C. The following is a calendar of the documents contained in MS. Bodley 
91. 


1. (fo. 135) The Provisions of Oxford as reissued in January or February 
1263 (see E. F. Jacob, Studies, p. 76). 

2. (fo. 136) Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, to his suffragans order- 
ing them to excommunicate Simon de Montfort and his followers. Beg. : 
Cum quidem iniquitatis filii in hoc genus. Dated at Boulogne [2 October] 
1263. Not in Foedera. 

3. (fo. 136%) Answer of the bishops, January [1264]. Not in Foedera. 
Beg.: ‘Nos London’. 

4. (ibid.) Rex Anglie omnibus [ete.] Windsor, [16 December] 1263. Cal. 
of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, pp. 303-4 ; Foedera, 1. i. 433. 

5. (fo. 137) The Mise of Amiens, as in Foedera, 1. i. 434. 

6. (fo. 137%) The letter of the barons preparatory to the Mise, as in 
Foedera, I. i. 434. 

7. (fo. 138) Bull of Pope Urban [iv] Egressus Sathan, dated [23 August, 
1263] in Reg. Urbain IV, no. 345, releasing Henry III from his oath to keep 
the Provisions (cited in Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 89). 
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8. (fo. 138”) ‘Mem*. quod quinta die Aprilis anno domini meelxiiij 
»it dominus H. rex villam Norhampton ubi capti erant extra castrum et 

incarcereti milites subscripti.’ Hence printed by Halliwell in Rishanger’s 
ronicon de duobus bellis, pp. 124-5. Followed by a note of the Battle of 
wes, 14 May, where 5,000 were slain. 

9. (fo. 139) ‘H. dei gratia rex (etc.) vicecomiti [Oxon. et Berks.]’ 
against ‘ depredatores ’, as in Cal. Pat. Rolls 362 under June 30 to sheriff 
of Lincoln. Here dated 2 July 1264, and in Chron. Maior. et Vicecom., pp. 
67-70, under 7 July 1264. Cp. Bémont, op. cit., p. 216, n. 4, for a circular on 
this subject to all the bishops. 

10. (#bid.) Summons against the aliens to the county of Lancaster, to 
be at London on Sunday after St. Peter’s Chains. [3 August 1264.] Foedera, 
1. i. 444 under 8 July 1264, to county of Cambridge. 

11. (fo. 139%) ‘ Ad refectionem status regni eligentur seu nominentur 
tres discreti et fideles ’, as in Foedera, I. i. 443 down to tunc ibidem presentis 
when we have ‘ in vigilia apostolorum Petri et Pauli anno domini M.CC. Lxiiij 
[23 June, 1264] 


Nomina signatorum, rex, episcopi Elyensis et Karl’, comites marescall’ 
et Oxon’, Umfridus de Boun, et maior London’. Nomina consiliariorum, 
episcopus London’, Humfridus de Boun junior, Ada de nouo mercato, 
Petrus de monte forti, Rogerus de sancto Johanne, Radulfus de Kamays, 
Egidius de Argentol’, Cancellarius et Thesaurarius. 

Primi electores seu nominatores, episcopus Cycestr’, comes Laycestr’, et 
G[ilbertus] comes de Clara.’ For the Council of Nine see ante, xlviii. 
565. 

12. (fo. 140) A short manifesto against Jews headed ‘ contra Judeos per 
quemdam fratrem minorem. Beg.: ‘Cum Judei fidei Christiane adver- 
santes’. Evidently the speech before the Council against a proposed statute 
alluded to in Chron. Maior. et Vicecom., pp. 234 ff. 

13. (fo. 140%) Royal letters patent against Jews, dated 25 July [1271] as 
op. cit. 235-6, and in Foedera, I. i. 489. 

14. (fo. 141) Letter from Charles of Sicily to the king, dated Viterbo, 
14 March [1271], as in Foedera, I. i. 488. 


The Campaign of Verneuil 


TuE battle of Verneuil was fought on 17 August 1424. The events 
which brought it about were as follows. In the previous August, 
tne French had seized the little town of Ivry on the confines of the 
territory subject to the English and had thenceforth used it as 
¢ base for raids upon the enemy. To put a stop to the nuisance, 
the earl of Suffolk was sent in June 1424 to recover the place. The 
town succumbed almost at once, but the garrison retired to the 
castle and continued to resist until the beginning of July, when 
they capitulated, agreeing to surrender if not relieved by ‘ the 
Right of the Assumption of Our Lady ’, a festival which is observed 
gn 15 August. The French government, ruling in the name of 
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Charles VII, took up the challenge and raised a considerable force, 
including some thousands of Scots under Archibald, fourth earl of 
Douglas. These allies had come to France in the previous April, 
burning with zeal to meet the enemy, but had lain idle at Tours 
ever since, and were now seeing their first service in France. The 
campaign was the greatest military effort the French had put forth 
since Agincourt, and it provoked an equal display of energy on the 
part of the English. While the French marched to Nonancourt, 
afew miles to the south of Ivry, the English under the command 
of the duke of Bedford mobilized at Evreux, some distance to 
the north of the disputed town. Both armies felt that the issue 
was a question of honour, and both were sincerely desirous of an 
engagement, but somehow no battle took place. Bedford received 
the keys of Ivry from its captain without any interference from the 
French, while these, instead of pushing northwards to Ivry, turned 
westwards and took up their position at Verneuil. Bedford with 
a true soldier’s instinct sought out his opponents, brought them to 
an engagement, and, on the 17th, won a complete victory. 

These facts are not in dispute, but their recital inevitably raises 
some difficult questions. How was it that two armies, marching 
on one objective with the set purpose of engaging in battle, and 
actually establishing contact with one another, should have been 
content to withdraw without fighting the matter to a finish? In 
other words, what precisely were the respective commanders doing 
during the five days preceding the battle, and what were the 
motives governing their conduct? Reference to one or two recent 
writers will show into what confusion the problem has fallen. Sir 
James Ramsay ! says that ‘ Bedford presented himself at the gates 
of Ivry on the 15th August ’, and, in default of relief, received its 
surrender the same day. ‘ While the evacuation was going on ’, 
he proceeds, ‘an alarm of a French attack was raised in the 
English camp. Too late to save Ivry, they had just succeeded in 
making themselves masters of Verneuil by a ruse. Bedford fell 
back on Evreux ’, and on learning on the 16th that the French were 
‘ standing their ground ’, he ‘ moved to Damville, and concentrat- 
ing his forces, on the morning of the 17th August advanced to 
Verneuil ’. Phrases so studiously non-committal as these suggest 
that the author had come to no clear conception of the movements 
on both sides. The reason for Bedford ‘ falling back on Evreux ’ 
is not at all obvious, though an operation which entailed so much 
extra marching requires some justification. Moreover, the time 
allowed for these marches seems inadequate, for it is some twenty 
miles from Ivry to Evreux, and some thirty thence to Verneuil. 
These objections apply, of course, to all accounts which place the 
fall of Ivry on the 15th. Of the writers who take this view, the 

1 Lancaster and York, i. 347-8. 
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most emphatic is G. Lefévre-Pontalis,1 but a tendency to assign 
that event to the 14th is manifest in later investigators, notably 
Professor R. A. Newhall.? Professor Newhall, however, does not 
state very convincingly the evidence for the earlier date, nor does 
he explain why the term of the capitulation should have been thus 
anticipated. Finally, no satisfactory reason has yet been adduced 
for the miscarriage of the French attempt to succour the beleaguered 
garrison. The purpose of this note is to clear up these confusions.* 

It is necessary at the outset to establish the bare chronology of 
the campaign, and with this object we turn naturally to the detailed 
narrative of Jehan Waurin, who, as a participant in the events 
which he describes, takes first place among the authorities. 
Waurin’s method of marking the passage of time is by introducing 
the word lendemain or some equivalent at intervals in the course of 
his narrative, so that the actual dates have to be deduced by 
reference to any datum-points which he may see fit to provide, or 
which can be inferred from other sources. The following, then, is 
an outline of his story, according to the printed text. 


(1st day, pp. 100-1.) The English mobilized at Evreux. 


* La sejourna le duc (de Bedford) tout le jour Nostre Dame en lhonneur 
de la glorieuse vierge, 


(2nd day, p. 101) et lendemain . . . se departy . . . de la ville d Evreux... . 
Ainsy doneques le duc de Bethfort en ceste nuit se loga devant Ivry, 
esperant quil seroit combatu lendemain. 


(3rd day, pp. 101-2) . . . et lendemain vint, quy estoit le jour que ladite 
place d’Yvry se debvoit rendre . . . [p. 106]. Puis aprez ces choses passees 


[i.e. the surrender of Ivry] . . . il fut conclu que ledit regent . . . yroit au 
giste a Evreux... . 


(4th day, pp. 106-7). Et lendemain au matin ledit conte de Suffort 
nuncha .. . a monseigneur le regent, qui... avoit ceste nuit geut a Evreux, 
comment les Francois avoient par cautelle seduit Verneuil.’ 


1 Bibliothéque de V Ecole des Chartes, lvi (1895), p. 470, in an article on La guerre de 
partisans dans la Haute Normandie, 1424-9 (one of a series running from 1893 to 1896). 

* English Conquest of Normandy, p. 316. 

* The following chronicles are referred to : 

(a) Burgundian : 

Journal @un bourgeois de Paris, ed, A. Teutey. Paris, 1881 (pp. 194-6). Journal de 
Clément de Fauquembergue, 1417-35, ed. A. Teutey et Henri Lacaille. Paris, 1903-9 
(ii. 139-41). Chroniques d Enguerrand de Monstrelet, ed. J. A. Buchon. Paris, 1826-7 
(v. 71-4). Recueil des croniques par Jehan de Waurin, ed. Wm. Hardy. Rolls Series. 
London, 1864-91 (iii. 99-109). 

(6) Dauphinist : 

Chronicle by Berri King of Arms in Histoire de Charles VII, Roy de France, ed. 
D. Godefroy. Paris, 1661 (p. 371). Chroniques des ducs d’Alengon par P. Cagny, 
ed. H. Moranville. Paris, 1892 (pp. 132-4). Chronique de la Pucelle, ou chronique de 
Cousinot (de Montreuil), ed. V. de Viriville. Paris, 1859 (pp. 223-4). La Geste des nobles 
frangoys, par Guillaume Cousinot, published along with Chronique de la Pucelle (pp. 197- 
8). Liber Pluscardensis, ed. F. J. H.Skene. Edinburgh, 1877-80(i.359-60). Chronique 


de Jean Raoulet, published by V. de Viriville along with Chronique de Jean Chartier. 
Paris, 1858 (iii. 185-6). 
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Whereupon Bedford ordered camp to be struck (p. 108): ‘Si se party 
de ceste ville d’Evreux .. . par ung merquedy, vingt sixieme [sic, lege 
seizieme] jour d’Aoust.’ The night was passed in the open country. 


(5th day, p. 108.) ‘Lendemain doncques ... le duc. . . se mist auz 
champz.’ The battle ensued the same afternoon. 


We have thus three datum-points : Bedford’s sojourn at Evreux 
on the Feast of the Assumption, 15 August; his departure from 
that town on the 16th, after a second visit to it; and the battle, 
which took place on the 17th. It is at once evident that there is 
something amiss with Waurin’s chronology, for he makes two days 
intervene between events which occurred on consecutive days (the 
15th and 16th). The source of the error, however, is not difficult 
to discover. The variant readings given in the footnotes to the 
Rolls edition show that the phrase, ‘ La sejourna le duc tout le 
jour Nostre Dame ’, did not appear in MS. H, which is Waurin’s 
first version. In revising his narrative, he has inserted this state- 
ment, accurate enough in itself, in the wrong place and thus dis- 
located the chronology of the whole campaign. Where then ought 
the phrase to appear? Manifestly, it must be before the fourth 
day in the above scheme, which was the 16th of the month, and it 
must be after the third, the day preceding the regent’s second visit 
to Evreux. An extra day must therefore be allowed for between 
the third and fourth of Waurin’s narrative. 

According to this authority, then, Bedford mobilized at Evreux 
on 12 August, marched to Ivry on the 13th, received its submission 
and returned to Evreux on the 14th, devoted the 15th to the 
observance of the feast, set out for Verneuil on the 16th and 
engaged the enemy on the 17th. There is no reason for questioning 
the accuracy of this account, and on the essential point of the fall 
of Ivry on the 14th, it is confirmed by two strictly contemporary 
writers. The Bourgeois de Paris expressly dates that event 
‘ Monday, the eve of Our Lady in mid-August ’, while Clément de 
Fauquembergue, also writing at Paris, states that on the 14th ‘le 
duc de Bethfort attendi ses adversaires qui se retrayerent sans 
faire secours a ceulz qui estoient assegiez audit lieu d’Ivery’ 
(p. 139), and, later, that Bedford ‘les avoit attendu en bataille, le 
xiiij¢ jour de ce mois, devant la ville et chastel d’Ivery, par lui 
assegiez, dont il avoit eu la delivrance en la contumace desdiz 
adversaires ’ (p. 141). 

Why should the defenders of Ivry have consented to hand over 
the castle on the 14th, instead of waiting till the day of the feast ? 
It is clear that, in the view of the English and Burgundians, sur- 
render was due on the 14th. Thus Waurin, as we have seen, speaks 
of the 14th as ‘ le jour que ladite place d’ Yvry se debvoit rendre ’. 
Fauquembergue (p. 139) tells us that as early as Saturday the 12th, 
intercessory services were being held in Paris ‘ & l’occasion de la 
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bataille que on attendoit devant la ville et chastel d’Ivery, assegiez 
par le duc de Bethfort, auquel ou avoit promis et baillie ostages de 
delivrer ycele ville et chastel, se le xiiije jour de ce mois, ne sur- 
venoit secours plus fort.’ Most convincing of all is the receipt 
given on 2 August by John Montgomery, the English captain of 
Domfront, for the wages of a company detailed ‘4 la journée 
The Ivry garrison apparently shared the English view that the 
capitulation ran out on the 14th, for they made no difficulty about 
admitting the enemy on that day. What of the relief-force? A 
capitulation was usually regarded as a challenge to combat on the 
date of its expiry, and there is every indication that the French 
meant to keep tryst. The municipal archives of Tours show that 
Douglas was busy preparing for the expedition as early as 3 August, 
and Waurin (p. 102) and Monstrelet (p. 73) affirm that eighteen 
French noblemen set their seals to a bond to effect the relief of 
Ivry. The dauphinist force penetrated as far as Nonancourt, and 
Bedford took their aggressive professions seriously enough to pre- 
pare a cemetery for those who fell in battle. Most of the dau- 
phinist chroniclers—the Cousinots, Cagny, Raoulet, and Berri—are 
content to note that the French arrived too late, without offering 
any explanation. The truth probably is that Douglas and his col- 
leagues had been misinformed about the date stipulated for the 
surrender of the castle. The actual terms of the capitulation have 
not been preserved, but Waurin (p. 93) tells us that they required 
the town to be succoured by ‘la nuit de l’Assomption Nostre 
Dame’. This phrase was evidently intended to mean the eve of the 
feast, ie. the 14th,* but it must have been conveyed to the French 
in a form which implied the day of the feast, the 15th. This seems 
to emerge from our Scottish source, the Book of Pluscarden, which 
says: ‘ Exercitus vero Franciae non dum tempestive venit ad diem 
statutum pro recuperacione castri de Ivry, sed in crastino’.4 The 
French do not seem to have discovered their mistake till news 
reached them through their scouts on the 14th, that the English 
were drawn up for battle before Ivry and that the garrison was in 
the act of marching out. 

On receiving this intelligence, the French chiefs held a council, 
the arguments at which are summarized by Cousinot de Montreuil,® 
though he manifestly confuses this conference with one held at a 
later date. On the one hand it was urged that, as Ivry had already 
fallen, the demands of honour were satisfied, and it was neither 


’ Bibliothéque nationale, fr. 26285, no. 454, quoted by Lefévre-Pontalis, ut supra, 
p. 468, n. 4. 2 Geste des nobles francoys, p. 197. 

* Cf. Monstrelet, p. 71. Bedford ‘ vint devant Ivry la nuit de l’Assomption Notre 
Dame. Et tout ce jour se tint en bataille,’ where nuit plainly means eve. 

* p. 360. The text reads ‘ in castro’, but ‘ in crastino’ is supported by one of the 
two best MSS. (C) and makes better sense. 5 Chronique de la Pucelle, pp. 223-4. 
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necessary nor expedient to fight for the present. This opinion was 
upheld by all the veterans of the council, for, says Cousinot, the 
French never held with the plan of engaging the English in a 
pitched battle, and whenever that had been done, the result had 
been disastrous. This school of thought apparently advised a 
complete abandonment of the campaign and a withdrawal to the 
Loire, and, as the whole matter at stake was the possession of a 
petty fortress, it is difficult to say that their advice was wrong. 
Others, however, boldly urged that they should march on the 
English and attack them, even on their own ground. Cousinot 
describes the advocates of this proposal as the Scots and certain 
rash young Frenchmen, fresh from their homes and having no 
experience of war. These hothead: were beginning to taunt their 
opponents with pusillanimity, when some one tactfully suggested 
a third course by way of compromise, namely, that they should 
establish themselves in the neighbouring town of Verneuil. This 
plan, which might have had some merits as the basis of further 
operations, was agreed to, and the French, on presenting them- 
selves before the town next day, readily gained admittance, either, 
as the Burgundian writers allege, because they employed a ruse to 
persuade the inhabitants that they had defeated the English, or, 
as the dauphinists assert, because the town held of the duke of 
Alengon, who was with the French army, or, as may be supposed, 
because the burgesses were not prepared to dispute with 14,000 
men. Left by the English to their own devices for two entire days, 
the French had a golden opportunity for striking a blow at the 
enemy, but they did not realize how short their respite was to be. 
They believed, says the Pluscarden chronicler, that the English, on 
taking Ivry, would return to Normandy, a statement which seems 
more admissible than Raoulet’s assertion that they spent these two 
days awaiting the enemy in battle order before the town. Strategic 
imagination was dismally lacking among the French, but as the 
result of further discussions a plan of action was evolved, namely, 
that the force should be used in capturing and garrisoning the 
minor fortresses of the Norman border. A beginning was made by 
assigning a detachment under the Vicomte de Narbonne to Verneuil 
itself, but further operations were cut short by the report that 
Bedford was on his way to attack them. This intelligence probably 
arrived on the evening of Wednesday the 16th, for we learn that 
messages of mock courtesy passed between the English regent and 
the earl of Douglas. According to Berri (p. 371), Bedford sent 
a herald to the Scottish general to say that he had come to drink 
with him and praying him to hasten their meeting. Douglas 
replied that, having failed to find the duke in England, he had 
come to France to seek him, and promised to entertain his pur- 
suivant until the two principals had pledged a cup together. It 
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thus appears that the French and Scots had ample time to choose 
their ground and organize their forces for the coming battle. 

It remains to examine the movements of the English between 
the fall of Ivry and their clash with the enemy three days later. 
All the chroniclers, except two, state or imply that Bedford marched 
straight from Ivry to Verneuil and thus fail to account for his 
losing two days by the way. Waurin and Monstrelet alone pre- 
serve the information that he first returned to Evreux. The duke’s 
merit as a soldier consisted largely in his being a realist at a time 
when men still allowed their military actions to be swayed by 
chivalrous considerations. It is, therefore, puzzling to find that, 
having made contact with the enemy, he should have been content 
to abandon the initiative for two days. The withdrawal to Evreux 
served no useful military purpose. The English had no need of 
reorganization or reinforcement. They cannot have been seeking 
a strong defensive position, for they possessed that advantage at 
Ivry. The possibility that they were attempting to lure on their 
opponents is ruled out by the rapidity and decisiveness of their 
movements. The best explanation is to be found in the strong 
personal piety which the duke shared with many members of his 
house, and which, on this occasion, made him desirous to celebrate 
the Feast of the Assumption in the cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Evreux. He apparently learned on the afternoon of the 14th from 
captured French scouts that the enemy’s objective, in turning 
away from Ivry, was Verneuil, and he immediately dismissed his 
troops to their quarters.1_ A council was now held which deemed it 
safe for the regent to fall back on his base, and though Monstrelet 
(p. 73) asserts that he took his entire ‘ host ’ with him, this state- 
ment is not strictly true. He had already, Waurin says, dispatched 
Suffolk with a force of 1,600 men to keep the enemy under observa- 
tion, and on the advice of the council of war a further body was 
now sent out under Salisbury to support Suffolk. The prospect of a 
day’s rest no doubt reconciled those troops who were to accompany 
Bedford to setting out on a twenty-mile march in the late afternoon. 

To take a holiday at the crisis of a campaign might seem a 
hazardous proceeding on the part of the English, but as a matter of 
fact, the risk was negligible. The dauphin, incapacitated by 
nervous disease, had allowed government to fall into abeyance and 
had virtually abandoned to the enemy all the territory north of the 
Loire. The incompetence of his military chiefs had been demon- 
strated in one campaign after another. Bedford knew that vigorous 
and well-conceived action was the last thing he had to fear from the 
French, and even if they slipped from his grasp no great harm was 
done, for the government at Bourges was too lethargic to make use 
of its forces. He was thus able to gratify his wish to devote a day 

1 il se loga, Waurin, p. 106, n. 4. 
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to religious exercises, without sacrificing any military advantage. 
Suffolk, advancing along a road parallel to that taken by the French, 
reached Breteuil and learned through his scouts of the fall of Verneuil 
on the 15th. Bedford received his report the following morning, 
moved up to Damville that day (Monstrelet, p. 74), and on the 
17th proceeded to attack the enemy. Martin A. SrMPson. 


The ‘Jersey’ period of the negotiations leading to the Peace 
of Utrecht 


THE negotiations that resulted in the Peace at Utrecht are so 
closely associated with St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, that it is some- 
times forgotten that St. John only became seriously connected with 
the affair in April 1711. Before that date, the English end had 
been in the hands of Edward Villiers, earl of Jersey, in consulta- 
tion with Shrewsbury and Harley. 

It was during this ‘ Jersey’ period of the negotiation with 
Louis XIV’s minister Torcy, through Gaultier his secret agent in 
England, that the main outline of the agreement between the two 
countries was arranged on the following basis : 

1. England to receive great commercial advantages in Europe 
and America. 

2. A barrier to be erected in the Netherlands sufficient to give 
Holland security, but ‘ agreeable to the English nation ’, viz. not 
the barrier of the Barrier Treaty of 1709. 

3. Spain and the Indies to go to Philip V. 

Moreover, ever since August 1710, when Jersey first got into 
touch with Gaultier, the whole negotiation had been conducted by 
England on the following principles : 

1. A secret understanding and friendship with France, at the 
expense of Holland, whose statesmen were to be kept out of the 
secret and compelled to accept whatever was arranged. 

2. Indifference of England to the views of Austria and other 
Allies, but a special regard for the interest of the duke of Savoy. 

3. The peace and friendship with France was intended, both by 
Jersey and Torcy, as preliminary to a Jacobite restoration on 
Anne’s death. This would have had the effect of placing England 
permanently on the side of France against Holland and the Ger- 
man Allies. 

When St. John took over the negotiations, these general prin- 
ciples had been established, though he had to fill in the all-impor- 
tant details. He carried on Jersey’s work. But I think he stood up 
for England’s interests more firmly than Jersey would have done : 
e.g. Jersey was prepared to sell back Gibraltar and Minorca to 
Spain (233, fo. 43). Jersey died in August 1711, a fortunate circum- 
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stance for the House of Hanover, as he was more of a Jacobite in 
principle than Bolingbroke. 

These points are illustrated by the following extracts from the 
archives of the French Foreign Office (Affaires étrangéres, Corre- 
spondance Politique, Angleterre). Important extracts from the 
same source, published in this Review by Mr. Wickham Legg, 
carry on the later stages of the story of the negotiations and their 
Jacobite setting. See also extracts in the well-known books of 
Legrelle and Salomon. Transcripts made for Sir James Mackintosh 
will be found in the B.M. Add. MSS. 34493-7. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the authorities at the 
French Foreign Office, particularly those in charge of the archives, 
for their courtesy and help. 


1. On the first reports that Godolphin’s ministry is going to 
fall, Torey directs the Abbé Gaultier, his secret agent in England, 
to get into touch with Shrewsbury and (if he thinks fit) with Mrs. 
Masham, in order to have the ear of the new ministry with a view 
to negotiating a peace. 

Aff. étr. Angl. 230, fo. 205. Torcy to Gaultier (under assumed names as merchants.) 
10 July 1710. 

Je regois exactement mon cher cousin toutes vos lettres quoyque je ne 
vous y réponde pas souvent. Je me réserve & vous écrire quand il est ques- 
tion de nos affaires. La politique n’est pas mon fait et il m’importeroit fort 
peu de scavoir qui sera supérieur ou les Presbitériens [Whigs] ou les Angli- 
cans [Tories], si mon négoce ne patissoit du dérangement qui peut arriver 
& la banque d’Angleterre. C’est pour cela que je vous prie d’étre fort 
attentif & m’avertir de ce qui arrivera de Milord Grand Trésorier, et si le 
crédit sera égal lorsqu’il y aura quelqu’autre 4 sa place. 

Je ne scay si vous avez quelque accés auprés de Milord Duc de Schros- 
bury ; vous pouvriez me faire un plaisir en me mesnageant sa pratique s’il 
veut faire venir 4 Londres des commissions de France, ou pour luy ou pour 
Madame sa femme [meaning—does Sh. want offers of peace from France ?] 
On a besoin de mettre tout en usage pour faire quelque proffit dans le 
temps ou nous somme, et la protection de ce seigneur nous pourroit étre 
utile & Londres. Si vous ne le connoissez pas, par vous mesme, cherchez 
quelque amy puissant auprés de luy. 

Que direz vou de l’envie qui m’est veniie d’avoir aussi la protection de 
la nouvelle favorite [Mrs. Masham] de vostre regne ; si je pense ridiculement 
ne faites que ce que vous voudriez, mais que scait on si je ne pourrois pas 
aussi luy rendre service. Adieu mon cher cousin je me recommande & 
’honneur de votre amitié. 

Mons. le Vasseur. 


2. Jersey asks Gaultier if he has powers to negotiate. 
Aff. étr. Ang]. 230, fos. 239. Gaultier to Torcy. London. 1 August 1710 (n.s.). 
Mr Rolland [Jersey] m’a envoié chercher ce matin pour me demander 
si je n’avois rien de nouveau a luy dire de la part de Mr de le Vasseur 
1 Ante xxix. 525 seqq.; xxx. 501 seqq. 
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[Torcy]. Il m’a encore assuré qu’on ne me parleroit point de nos mar- 
chandises [negociations] qu’on ne seit auparavant si je sois authorisé, et si 
j’avois ordre de Mr le Vasseur [Torcy] de les vendre. Je me refere & ce que 
j’ay eu l’honneur de vous marquer dans la derniére sur ce sujet. 

Mr Rolland [Jersey] et son associé Mr Morand [Shrewsbury] seroient 
pleinement convaincu que je vous appartient et que je suis un de vos agens, 
si le 15 de ce mois il voyoient mon nom sur la Gazette de Paris. 


3. Jersey advises France to detach Savoy from .the Grand 
Alliance by offering the duke good terms. 

Aff. étr. Angl. 230, fo. 306. Gaultier to Torcy. 29 August 1710 (n.s.). 

Mr Rolland [Jersey] me disoit il y a environ dix jours qu’on s’étonnoit 
icy [London] de ce que la Cour de France ne faisoit pas assez de demarches 
pour detacher le Duc de Savoye de la Grand Alliance, et qu’il estoit assuré 
que si le Prince abandonnoit une fois les alliez, ils seroient obligés malgré les 
grands avantages qu’ils ont eus jusqu’é present sur les deux courronnes, de 
faire la paix. 


4. Jersey takes up common ground with France as against 
Holland. 

230, fo. 307. Gaultier to Torcy. 2 September 1710 (n.s.). 

Je rendis dimanche au soir a Mr Rolland [Jersey] votre lettre du 14. 
du mois dernier. I] m’a chargé de vous assurer x x x aussitot que La Reine 
sera maitresse absolue chez elle e qu’elle aura chassé pour jamais de sa cour 
et de son ministere les Presbyteriens et les Republicains, elle fera scavoir 
aux Etats Generaux qu’elle est lasse et fatiguée de la guerre et qu’elle veut 
chercher les moyens de parvenir & une heureuse et prompte paix. Que si 
ces messieurs veuillent continuer la guerre, elle leur declarera qu’il faut 
qu ils songent avant toutes choses a fournir leur contingent tant par mer 
que par terre. x x x Mons Rolland [Jersey] me dit qu’il estoit & propos qu’on 
cherche les moyens de renvoyer en Hollande les conferences, parce qu’il 
croit ‘ que nous noserons rien entreprendre de ce costé-cy [in England] ’. 


5. After Stanhope’s victory at Saragossa in August, Jersey says 
England cannot give up Spain to Philip until the tide of war has 
again turned in the Peninsula. Jacobite restoration to follow the 
peace, after Anne’s death. 

230, fo. 319. Gaultier to Torey. 7 October 1710 (n.s.). 

Je craint que les affaires d’espagne ne rompent entiérement toutes les 
mesures que nous avions prises pour en venir & un accommodement. Je n’ay 
rien & vous mander aujourd’huy de la part de notre amy Mr Rolland [Jersey]. 
Il m’a dit qu’il falloit attendre que les choses eussent un peu changé de face 
en Espagne avant que de songer & parler d’aucun commerce et voir si le Roy 
d’Espagne en seroit absolument chassé par son competiteur le roi Charles. 

Je me refere a ce que j’ay eu l’honneur de vous mander cy devant 
touchant Mr de Montgoulin [the Pretender]; nos nouveaux marchands 
[Ministers] ont une tres grand consideration pour luy et il semble que s’il 
pensoit comme eux, il n’y avoit point de difficulté a luy rendre ce qui luy 
appartient, mortud tamen Prothosé [when Queen Anne is dead]. Je suis 
bien aise de vous en avertir affin que vous puissiez prendre de bonne heure 
les mesures que vous jugez a propos. 
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6. The evacuation of Madrid by the Allies in November (to be 
followed on 9 December by their defeat at Brihuega) relieves 
Jersey of the difficulties expressed in Gaultier’s letter of 7 October. 
As early as 23 December (n.s.) Jersey offers Spain to Philip. 

Jersey's message is to the following effect: 
Aff. étr. Angl. 230, fo. 238. Gaultier to Torcy. 23 December 1710 (n.s.). 

‘Nous n’insisterons plus sur la restitution entiére de la monarchie 
d’espagne & la maison d’autriche, ou si nous le faisons, ce ne sera que 
foiblement et pro formdé et nous serons contents pourveu que la France et 
|’Espagne nous donnerons pour le present et pour l’avenir de bonnes seuretés 
pour notre commerce, et aussitot que nous avons ce qui nous convient, et que 
nous serons d’accord avec les deux couronnes, nous le declarerons & nos alliés.’ 
Voila ce que Mr Rolland [Jersey] m’a ordonné de vous mander aujourd’huy. 


7. Jersey on the Dutch. His Jacobite ardour. Gaultier pro- 
poses to Torcy to pension him and so make sure of his existing good 
intentions both about peace and restoration. Torcy consents. 
Whether Jersey knew of this démarche of Gaultier and whether 
he accepted the money I do not know. 

230, fo. 444. Gaultier to Torcy. 30 December 1710 (n.s.). 

Je n’ay pas manqué de faire voir 4 Mr Rolland [Jersey] la lettre que vous 
m’avez fait ’honneur de m’écrire le 17. x x Il m’a fait plaisir lorsqu’il m’a 
dit que nous ne serions pas long tems sans avoir la paix parceque les 
Holiandois ne pouvoient plus absolument continuer la guerre ny nous 
[English] non plus, etc. 

Comme les Hollandois n’ont pas esté fort exacts & fournir leur quota sur 
mer depuis que nous [English] faisons la guerre ensemble, nos nouveaux 
Ministres qui ne veulent pas ménager ces messieurs 14 comme ont fait les 
Presbyteriens et le Duc de Marlborough, ont resolu d’envoier incessament un 
Homme d’esprit & la Haye pour regler les choses ; peutestre que cela pourra 
causer de mesintelligence entre les deux nations et que nous n’en serons 
point fachés icy. 

Il n’ya aucune raison de croire que Mr Rolland [Jersey] soit interessé ny 
qu'il cherche & nous faire plaisir pour gagner de l’argent, cependant je ne 
scay pas trop bien si on vouloit le mettre dans nos interets s’il n’entreroit 
pas volontiers, et meme s’il ne seroit pas bien aise qu’on luy en fit la pro- 
position. x x Vous scavez qu’il aime Mr de Montgoulin [Pretender] et qu’il 
sera toujours le méme envers luy. Faites s’il vous plait vos reflexions la 
dessus et me mander vos sentiments. x x Cinq mille piéces [livres sterlings] 
par an pendant sa vie pourroient bien le determiner 4 nous rendre service. 
Si vous trouvez que ce soit trops, peutestre que trois feroient l’affaire. 

Aff. étr. Angl. 232, fo. 10. Gaultier to Torcy. 2 January 1711. 

Si je vous ay parlé de notre amy Mr Rolland [Jersey] comme j’ay fait 
dans ma derniére du 30° du mois passé, c’est que je connois parfaitement la 
genie e l’inclination des gens de son pais; si vous prenez la peine d’examiner 
attentivement la proposition que je vous ay faite et tout ce que je vous ay 
dit de luy, peutestre ne la trouverez vous pas si éloignée de la raison et du 
bon sens ; la chose que je vous ay demandée pour luy est fort petite et de trés 
peu de consequence si vous considerez les grands services qu'il peut vous 
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rendre presentement et ceux qu’il sera en etat de rendre dans la suite a notre 
associé Mr Montgoulin [The Pretender], pour le quel je puis vous assurer 


qu’il a une veritable e sincere amitié, faite moi la grace de me laisser scavoir 
vos sentimens sur cet article. 


Note at end of this letter made in France : 


Peu de jours aprés l’envoi de cette lettre l’abbé Gaultier fut autorisé par 
la ministére anglais a se rendre & Versailles pour y demander des propositions 
de paix. Il arriva & Nieuport le 15 janvier et & Paris du 18 au 20. 

Voyez les memoires de Torcy. 


fo. 11. Torey replies on 11 January ‘la resolution était prise de 
luy [to Rolland] assurer déz a present les trois milles “ piéces ” 
[livres sterlings] dont vous faite l’ouverture.’ This must have 
crossed Gaultier coming over. 


8. In January 1711 Gaultier comes over with no papers from 
English ministry, but he brings a note of the situation in his own 
handwriting, as follows : 

232, fo. 81. 


Mons le duc de Schrewsbury et Mr Harley qui gouvernent presentement 
l Angleterre sont convenus avec Mr le Comte de Jersey d’envoier 4 Mons 
le Marquis de Torcy le Sieur Gaultier pour luy dire de leur part qu’ils 
etoient absolument resolus de finir promptement la guerre et de travailler 
sincerement, de bonne foy et efficacement a faire la paix—que pour des 
raisons d’Etat et pour leur propre seureté ils n’osoient commencer aucun 
Traité en Angleterre, mais qu’ils desiroient que la cour de France prit des 
mesures pour faire recommencer de nouvelles conferences en Hollande, 
auxquelles ils enverroient des Ministres qui conjointement avec les Deputés 
seuls des états generaux écouteroient toutes les propositions que la dite cour 
de France leur fera faire en public. Mais aussi qui seront chargés de recevoir 
en particulier toutes celles qu’on leur fera faire et qu’ils auront des ordres 
positifs, sans en faire part a personne, d’en informer la Reine et les Ministres. 

Dez que les conférences seront recommencées, ou méme qu’il y aura 
apparence quelles pourront étre recommencées, la France pourra envoier 4 
Londres un Homme Sage, bien informé de toutes choses avec le quel la cour 
d’ Angleterre traitera, et si il se trouvoit difficultés au lieu des conferences on 
cherchera aussitost avec le susdit Ministre les moyens de les lever Que si les 
Hollondois font trops les recherchés et qu’ils refusent de renvoier les con- 
ferences [sic], les Anglois les y forceront ou feront la paix sans leur partici- 
pation ny sans les consulter. 

Mons le comte de Jersey m’a ordonné en partant de Londres de dire & 
Mons. le Marquis de Torcy qu’il scavait de bonne part que le Grand Pen- 
sionnaire Hennesius [sic] seroit repenté d’avoir laissé rompre les conferences 
de Gertruydenberg et qu'il aussi dit que si jamais on recommencoit il ne 
souffriroit pas qu’on se separoit sans avoir conclu. 


9. Memoir in Torcy’s handwriting (no date) given to Gaultier on 
his return to London. 
232, fo. 82. 

Sa Majesté renouveroit la negociation avec plaisir avec les Anglais prin- 
cipalement depuis que le Ministre est changé et la direction des affaires 
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entre les mains de gens quelle estime. Elle eit contribué avec plaisir aux 
avantages particulier d’Angleterre. Mais que plutdt que de passer encore 


par la voye des Hollandois pour négocier la paix, Sa Majesté courroit tous 
les hazards de la campagne prochain. 


10. Reply of English Ministers to this after Gaultier’s return. 
4 February 1710/11. 


232, fo. 32. In English, one side—French the other. 

[English] Since France have [sic] their particular reasons for not begin- 
ning again to treat with Holland, English is willing to give their assistance 
to remove that difficulty and propose this manner. 

That France send over to England the proposition for a treaty, which 
shall be transmitted by England to Holland, to be jointly treated on that 
side the Watter [sic]. But it is to be understood that the same proposition 
which was treated upon with Holland is to be made to England, or one not 
less advantageous to the Allys. For tho’ England will enter most sincerely 
into such a Treaty and will show in the course of it the clearness of their 


intentions, yet they cannot with honour entertain a proposal that shall be 
lower than what was offered to the Hollanders. 


11. The English ministers give France the cue to hold out to 
get Spain for Philip in the approaching negotiations. (Gaultier 
was new again in France, March 1711.) 

232, fos. 130-1. 


Gaultier fait observer que quoyque les Ministres d’Angleterre convien- 
nent que |’Espagne et les Indes doivent demenager au roy Philippe, toute- 
fois ils insisteront dans les conferences pour en obtenir la cession en faveur 
de la maison d’Autriche. Qu’il ne faut pas qu’ils se rendent suspects dez le 
commencement de negociation. Qu’il faut que les Plenipo. du Roy tiennent 
ferme sur l'article d’espagne et des Indes.’ 


12. Receipt and acceptance of the ‘Seven Articles’ by the 
English ministers. 
232, fo. 155. Gaultier to Torcy. 

A Londres ce mardy 5. May 1711. N.S. 

Samedi a dix heures du soir j’arrivay en cette ville et dimanche au 
matin je mis entre les mains de nos marchands [ministres Anglais] le 
memoire [7 articles] dont vous m’aviez chargé le 23 du mois dernier. Comme 
il n’ont eu que 24 heures pour |’examiner, je puis seulement vous dire 


aujourd’huy qu aprés l’avoir leu ils ont resolu de le communiquer a leurs 
associers d’Hollande. 


These seven articles contained a promise of security for English 
commerce in Spain, Mediterranean, and Indies ; a barrier in Nether- 
lands sufficient to give security to the Dutch and agreeable to the 
English nation ; satisfaction to be given to the other Allies. 

It is after this point that St. John took the matter in hand as the 
prime negotiator. G. M. TREVELYAN. 


1 Jersey had explained this to Gaultier by word of mouth before Gaultier returned 
to France. See 232, fo. 129. 
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Reviews of Books 


Byzantine Civilisation. By Steven Runomman. (London: Arnold, 1933.) 


In the short space of three hundred pages Mr. Runciman has given, we 
believe for the first time in English, a many-sided description of the life of 
the Eastern Empire in the centuries between Constantine the Great and the 
Turkish conquest. Despite the extreme compression necessary, the selec- 
tion of facts is so judicious that nowhere is his work, even in the “Historical 
Outline’, other than extremely readable. Footnote references to authorities 
add to the value of the book for the student, and the list of emperors at the 
end is much to the convenience of the general reader, for whom the book 
seems specially designed. The chapters on ‘ Town and Country Life’, on 
* Education ’ and on ‘ Commerce ’, which naturally owe a good deal to the 
detailed works of Mrs. Buckler and of Heyd, are particularly interesting. 
The nature of the book fully justifies Mr. Runciman’s apology for the com- 
parative brevity of his treatment of ‘ Byzantine Law ’ and ‘ Byzantine Art ’. 

Where so much is admirable it is a pity that a certain number of slips and 
misprints have to be pointed out. We take them in the order of the pages. 
On p. 147, we find Myriocephalaeum as the name for the disastrous battle of 
Mupwoxédadrov : on p. 54 it is rendered correctly. On p. 212, the monstrous 
parodies of the church services perpetrated by Michael III and Alexander 
were rather pieces of blasphemous tomfoolery than anything so deliberately 
and theologically satanic as to be with any propriety called the Black Mass. 
On the same page, Meravoeire, the surname of St. Nicon, ought not to be 
translated Be Warned. It is simply the Repent ye of St. Matthew iii. 2. 
On p. 214, the odd-sounding name of the nun Hypomene is in fact Hypomone 
(“Yzrouovy), Patience. On p.218, we are told the story of the o77An which was 
in magical rapport with the Tsar Symeon of Bulgaria: the decapitation of 
the or7An brought about the death of Symeon. Here o77An has the post- 
classical sense of statue : to translate it,as Mr. Runciman does, by pillar very 
nearly makes nonsense of the passage. Du Cange, who gives statua, sed ea 
proprie quae columnae est imposita as the regular Byzantine meaning of the 
word, has a clinching quotation from Codinus: xai érepov 5é (¢Adppovdov) 
tiv tod BactAdws Exov oryAnv Efirmov. On p. 226, we get the incorrect 
Pacomius ; in the note the form is rightly written, Pachomius. On p. 235, 
we are told that Manuel I ‘ attempted to be too clever over Holospyrism ’. 
Here Holospyrism is a slip for Holosphyrism, a word which we cannot find, 
though it is of course formed from dAdodupos, an adjective used to define the 
Moslem Unitarian God of one Person only. The way of the reader would 
have been made much easier by a reference to Mrs. Buckler’s Anna Com- 
nena, p. 332, where we have all that we are likely to need about the 
anathema required of converts from Islam against the Beds els dAdogdupos 
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of Mahomet. Also Mr. Runciman’s reference in this place to Nicetas should 
have been, not 275, but 278; and Manuel got his own way against the 
clergy at least in part, for the anathema demanded of converts was trans- 
ferred from the God of Mahomet to Mahomet himself and ‘ to all his teach- 
ing and tradition ’. So too, on p. 131, it is not correct to say that Manuel 
‘attempted to induce the church to remove the anathema on the God of 
Islam’: he succeeded ; the anathema was transferred to Mahomet. Here 
too the reference to Nicetas is wrongly given as 178, instead of 278. On 
p. 235, Anaximander was a philosopher of the sixth and not of the fourth 
century B.c. In the chapter on ‘ Byzantine Literature’ we are told, on 
p. 241, that ‘ Classical Greek with its antiquely stressed pronunciation ’ 
was carefully learned by every educated person, and this Greek is contrasted 
with the spoken Greek of the educated classes, ‘ where words were stressed 
according to their accents’. Below these again was the Romaic, ‘ the 
demotic Greek of the market-place and the quay’, to which by the way 
Mr. Runciman is rather less than fair. The scope of the book precludes 
much detail on these points, but we would like to know what evidence there 
is that ancient quantity, for this is, we suppose, what Mr. Runciman means 
by his ‘ antique stress’, was in any way observed in the pronunciation of 
Greek at Byzantium. What Eustathios in his commentary on the Iliad 
(vol. i, p. 11, of the 1827 edition) says of the verses in the Persae, ‘ which 
anciently (76 zraAardv pév) were scanned as trochaic and at present (apr: dé) 
as political verses, certainly points quite the other way. Eustathios is refer- 
ring to such lines as Persae, 155, °2 Babvlavwv dvacca Ilepoidwv ireptarn, 
where quantitative scansion, what he calls the old scansion, produces a 
trochaic line, and scansion by accent, which to Eustathios was the present 
manner of pronunciation, produces the political verse of the modern Greek 
ballad. The Byzantines wrote quantitative verse, but it was by eye and 
not by ear; very much as people who pronounce Latin in the old English 
manner, when they write verses, scan amat as two shorts but pronounce it 
asatrochee. On p. 247, for Timorion read Timarion. On p. 255, we stumble 
at the word impressionism : can it be for impressiveness? On p. 261 and 
also in the index, Skripou in Boeotia appears as Skiprou. In the last para- 
graph of the book the emperor is called ‘ the Peer of the Apostles ’, and this 
is obviously the Greek icamdoroAos. But a reference to Du Cange shows that 
the regular use of this word is as an epithet of Constantine the Great : it is 
occasionally applied to other saints and holy persons, but very much less 
usually. As a general epithet of the emperor, which is the way in which 
Mr. Runciman here uses it, Du Cange can quote one example only, and this 
from the twelfth-century writer Theorianos. He introduces the example 
with a significant videtur: Quinetiam cuivis Imperatori superstiti videtur 
tribut. 

Mr. Runciman’s book is so interestingly written and fills so notable a 
gap that it deserves to be widely read, and we hope that he will take these 
objections as suggestions for the improvement of a future new edition. Nor 
must we take leave of him without remarking on some excellent passages. 
The discussion of the Byzantine character on pp. 218-20 is very good ; so too 
is much of the last chapter, on ‘The Neighbouring World’, and of the short 
chapter on ‘ Literature’, although here justice is hardly done tothe hymns of 
Casia, or to the satirical mendicancy of Ptocho-Prodromos, whilst the acid 
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humour which sometimes peeps out in Byzantine writers is not mentioned. 
But these things are not to every one’s taste. Within his imposed limits 
Mr. Runciman has given us a very useful and agreeable book. 

‘ R. M. Dawkins. 


The Drama of the Medieval Church. By Kart Youne. 2 vols. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1933.) 


In these imposing volumes Mr. Young of Yale brings to a final stage of 
systematic exposition the research on the liturgical drama which has 
occupied him for over a quarter of a century. Here is a complete corpus 
of texts, some long known and others revealed by Mr. Young’s own untiring 
investigations, and all set out with an amplitude of illustrative material and 
a familiarity with liturgical usage which must be the envy of all other 
students of the subject. Wisely, I think, the more important and typical 
texts are not kept apart from their commentary, but embedded in an 
interpretative discourse, which brings them into due relation with each 
other and with the features of ecclesiastical ritual in which they had their 
origin. For the history is essentially one of an evolution, by which a devo- 
tional exercise for the clergy became in the end a representation of the main 
incidents of the scriptural narrative for the benefit of an unlettered popu- 
lace. So arose, as a quite new thing, a drama almost wholly remote from the 
influence of any other manifestation of the human instinct for mimesis, and 
affording to the historian, as Mr. Young says, ‘a unique opportunity for 
isolating a literary form, and observing its development from almost 
inarticulate origins, through centuries of earnest experiment, into firmly 
conceived results ’*. 

Additional texts, imperfect or containing variants of only minor signifi- 
cance, find their place in notes, together with some technical discussions and 
a rich apparatus of bibliographical detail. The result is an outstanding 
monument of patient scholarship, shaped by a respect for logic, which is 
content to exhaust the indications of evidence, without falling into the 
snare of conjecture, beyond what that evidence is able to justify. It is 
perhaps unlikely that any further exploration of liturgical documents will 
notably expand Mr. Young’s collections ; if any fresh light is to be thrown 
upon their significance, it may come from such a comparison as Dr. Owst 
has suggested between dramatic and homiletic methods of popularization, 
and the bearing of that may perhaps be more upon the vernacular religious 
drama than upon its strictly liturgical predecesscr. No doubt the one 
merges into the other. Vernacular elements begin to appear in Mr. Young’s 
more elaborate ludi ; it is possible. though by no means certain, that some 
of those, carried by vagantes from place to place, had already passed the 
limits of representation within the doors of a church. 

Mr. Young’s first volume opens with an account of the liturgical setting 
of Mass and Office. This is inevitably based upon Roman practice as it has 
stood from the tenth century onwards, although in fact the plays never 
established themselves at Rome itself, and in dealing with individual 
examples account has to be taken of divergent local uses. Then comes a 
description of a group of quasi-dramatic ceremonies, some early and some 
late, which Mr. Young distinguishes from plays. A play, he defines, following 
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Professor Manly, as ‘a story presented in action, in which the speakers or 
actors impersonate the characters concerned’. Dialogue he does not regardas 
essential, for he would include monologue and pantomime, but it is essential 
that the actors should ‘ pretend to be’ the personages concerned in the 
story. One might cavil at this as adefinition. If monologue and pantomime 
are to be covered by the notion of a play, why not a puppet-show, in which 
there is no actor to ‘ pretend’ anything? But in fact a definition of a 
completed literary form is hardly applicable to the stages by which the 
form grew. And perhaps a more important distinction is between those 
quasi-dramatic ceremonies which historically showed themselves capable 
of development and those which did not. There are elements of impersona- 
tion in the latter. And even in the Mass, although Mr. Young rightly 
repudiates the medieval and modern attempts to represent that as through- 
out a drama, I think he goes too far when he says that there is no impersona- 
tion. Surely there is, in the consecration, when the celebrant, at the words 
elevatis oculis in coelum, ‘looks. upward, and then lowers his eyes again ’. 
It is, of course, impersonation, not of the crucified Christ, which also Mr. 
Young rightly rejects, but of the Christ at the Last Supper. One should 
perhaps bear in mind that the ‘ pretence ’ of drama is never quite complete. 
There always remains some double consciousness in the audience, of the 
impersonating actor and of the character impersonated. On the other 
hand, even in what’ Mr. Young accepts as plays, the impersonation some- 
times appears to be only partial. He relies largely upon indications of 
costume, even if no more than some rearrangement of liturgical vestments, 
such as the placing of an amice on the head, instead of the shoulders. But 
there are Easter plays where this indication is given for the Marys but not 
for the Angels. No doubt the rubrics may take some symbol, such as wings 
or a palm in the hand, for granted. But one does not see why they should 
be precise at one point and not at another. 

The Easter ceremonies of the Adoratio, Depositio, and Elevatio of the 
Cross lead Mr. Young, after a valuable excursus on the musical enrichments 
of the Carolingian Renaissance, known as tropes, to the Visitatio Sepulchri, 
itself derived from a trope, which is the Easter Play proper. This was by 
far the most widespread of the plays, and the surviving texts of it largely 
exceed in number those of all the others put together. They fall into well- 
marked stages, a lucid discrimination of which, and of the liturgical and 
hymnological elements gradually worked into the dialogue, occupies most 
of the remaining space of the first volume. Some minor plays of the Easter 
season complete it. In the second volume a similar treatment is given 
to the plays of the Christmas season, to those for festivals of the Virgin 
and the Saints, and to the remarkable ‘ eschatological’ plays known as 
the Sponsus and the Antichristus. A ‘Conclusion’ summarizes the whole 
matter and deals briefly with such topics as costume, methods of staging, 
dramatic value, and the attitude of high ecclesiastics towards the plays. 
There are some appendices of records and literary references and a copious 
index. Dared one to ask for anything in addition to what is so generously 
given, it would be a tabular enumeration of the texts, arranged so as to 
show the local distribution of each type and sub-type. On this, however, 
Mr. Young has some valuable comment, indicating in particular the probable 
emergence of the Nativity plays on French ground. LE. K. CHamBeErs. 
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The London Weavers’ Company. By Frances Consitt. Vol. I. From the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933.) 


THoucsH this company is the oldest of the London gilds, having received its 
first charter between 1155 and 1188, this is the first time a separate history 
of it has been written, which is the more remarkable since its muniments are 
both copious and valuable. This first volume is likely to be of most interest 
for it adds considerably to our knowledge of the trading gilds and, still more, 
provides exceedingly important data concerning the weaving branch of the 
woollen industry. In one respect the early history of the gild was somewhat 
exceptional in so far as it claimed that, under its charter, the members were 
not directly subject to the jurisdiction of the city, and as early as 1201-2 the 
city made a payment to John to secure the dissolution of the gild, and this 
was avoided by the company by increasing the payment reserved under the 
charter to the Crown. By the middle of the century the position seems to 
have been established, but a new series of difficulties arose from long- 
continued disputes with the ‘ burellers ’, who are described as those who 
made ‘ burel ’, a coarse cloth. The account of this dispute in the early years 
of the fourteenth century perhaps suffers from an interpretation of the 
evidence under categories of the present day, which inevitably distorts the 
perspective of medieval events. Here the burellers are described as being of 
the nature of early capitalists, so that the weavers tended to fall into the 
relation of workmen who were employed by the burellers. A similar ten- 
dency is shown by references to ‘ sympathetic strikes’ and ‘a ca’ canny 
policy ’ at this early period. The policy of Edward III in improving the 
cloth trade by importing foreign weavers brought fresh tension owing to the 
latter being outside the inspection of the company, a claim which was con- 
tinually and strenuously asserted. In 1352 and 1365 joint supervision of 
the craft was agreed to. In the next century there was another battle with 
the linen weavers, who appear to have dissolved their own association about 
1440 and to have united with the Weavers’ Company. From this period 
until the reign of Elizabeth the company was in difficulties as is shown by 
the accounts of the ferm, and one explanation appears to be that this pay- 
ment, together with the strict supervision of the craft, tended to drive the 
trade away from London. In this period the appendix, giving in detail 
the rates for different classes of weaving, is of the greatest importance to 
the economic historian. 

Tudor legislation established an influx of industry towards the towns, and 
the use of silk-weaving together with the influx of Protestant weavers who 
became members of the company brought it both an increase in dignity and 
in its funds. From 1534 to 1538 the income of the company was only a trifle 
over £10 a year, and in 1515 this company was forty-fourth amongst forty- 
eight city companies inthat year. Towards the close of the century the fee for 
admission was greatly increased: in 1572 an apprentice, if an Englishman, 
setting up for himself was required to pay a fee of 46s. and a breakfast, while 
stranger-denizens were charged £5. Larger funds enabled the company to 
increase its entertainments and to develop its charities. 

A word may be added as to the format of the volume; in type, wide 
margins, and the illustrations it is excellent, while the editing has been 
well done. W. R. Scorr. 
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Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I and John. Vol. vi, 11-14 John. 
(London: Stationery Office, 1932.) 


Justice was done in England as usual during the period of the Interdict. 
There is only one series of rolls in existence, and it would appear that the 
justices who followed the king sat in the bench when they were in session at 
Westminster. (Cf. note on p. 117.) On at least one occasion suitors were 
given a day in banco and appeared there (p. 226). But the cases enrolled can 
rightly be described as coram rege cases and, as is noticed in the preface 
(p. vi), the king sometimes moved about with his justices at an extraordinary 
pace. It is not easy to imagine how a case can be heard at Sutton in Surrey 
one day, at Brill in Oxfordshire the next day, at Witham (Chartose) in 
Dorset on the third, and at Gillingham in Dorset on the fourth, but so it was 
(p. 185). No wonder that the entries of business done on this rapid journey 
before Christmas 1211 are written on odd pieces of parchment. 

The Interdict made little or no difference. The ecclesiastical courts met, 
and monks or clergy litigated as usual. There are two or three interesting 
references to writs of prohibition against proceedings in an ecclesiastical 
court (pp. 79, 110), but they are quite normal. Ordinary business went on 
as usual, though there was less of it. The only evidence of arbitrary conduct 
is the oblations of suitors, but this list contains nothing out of the way (see 
index, s.v. ‘Oblations’). On one occasion John even remitted an oblation 
(p. 287). When Nicholas de Stuteville offered 300 marks and five palfreys if 
the king would implement his father’s charter, the condition is added ‘ nisi 
curia domini regis consideret quod respondere debeat’, i.e. answer the 
plaintiff in spite of the charter (p. 41). It should be noted, by the way, that 
the justices frequently had to decide what weight to attach to a royal charter. 
At this time a relevant charter was not regarded as a final plea (pp. 21, 104). 
In one interesting case, in which it was pleaded that a charter of Henry I 
was not relevant, we have a record of a judgement by the barons of the 
exchequer in that reign (pp. 176, 177). 

The justices with the king were very clearly distinguished from the 
magnates who were present (see especially pp. 150, 151). An assize was 
postponed ‘eo quod Simon de Pateshull’ et socii sui justiciarii de curia non 
fuerunt ad curiam die quo assisa fuit coram rege ’ (p. 322). This does not 
mean of course that John and his counsellors could not decide in the last 
instance if a difficult matter were remitted ‘ ad loquendum cum rege ’, but 
it does mean that technical issues had to be settled by experts. This point 
comes out in a case which is of great interest for other reasons. The case is 
one in the long series of suits between the families of Bohun and Arderne 
about some land in Sussex. On 7-April 1199 before the seneschal of Nor- 
mandy, the archbishop of Canterbury, and other great men a final concord 
was made between Engelger de Bohun and Ralph de Arderne. During the 
proceedings the news arrived of the death of King Richard the day before.* 
This final concord was disputed in 1212 (pp. 398-9) on the ground that it was 
not drawn up in correct form (‘in forma aliorum cirographorum factorum 
in curia domini regis’). Another important point in this case is the dis- 
tinction drawn between the Bohun honour in England, held in vavassoria, 


1 Vie de Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 158, 159 and note. Paul Meyer comments on this 
striking proof of the accuracy of the Marshal’s biographer. 
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and the Bohun honour in Normandy, held in baronia. The Sussex fees in 
dispute were partly held by the Bohuns of the honour of Arundel and so, 
I imagine, the honour could not be regarded as a compact barony held of the 
Crown with a fixed relief. But it was still called an honour. The phrase in 
vavassoria requires further investigation.’ 

Procedure in local courts is well illustrated by cases in this volume. One 
case has recently been discussed at length by Mr. Lapsley ;* here we need 
only call attention to the roll of the county court, in which fraudulent inter- 
lineations were alleged to have been made (pp. 210, 230), and to the succinct 
editorial definition of buzones as ‘ men busy in judgments, i.e. those knights 
who strongly influence the verdict of a county court’ (p. 547). Another 
important record added to the roll for Trinity Term, 14 John, contains 
details of proceedings in the burgmote of Winchester and the hundred court 
of Alton (pp. 290-3). Another case (p. 118) gives us a glimpse of north- 
country procedure in the court of the abbey of St. Mary’s, York. The im- 
portance of proceeding in a shire court according to form, and the casual 
way in which knights of the shire and others disregarded this duty, comes 
out in several cases (e.g. during the trial of residua placitorum, pp. 254-5). 

As usual, points of law are decided or pleaded. Among the very numer- 
ous cases of dower, one shows that a man cannot dower his second wife from 
the free tenement of his first wife (p. 249) ; a villager can dower his wife from 
his cotland, but not from the virgates, for which he owes villein services cum 
communa (pp. 192-3); a widow may succeed her husband in his possession of 
a villein tenement and is better off in this respect than a freewoman who is 
dowered. One woman whose son claimed land pleaded that sine redempcione, 
she, as the king’s villein, could not give her son in marriage; she could not 
even sell her stallion (p. 294). Walter of the Isle of Wight (de Insula) urged 
that he could not produce charters which proved his right to some land be- 
cause he had given part of it as the maritagium of his daughter and had had 
to handoverthe titledeeds. Nor could heprove service because theking had 
never had any need for it (pp. 244, 245). A man who had given his daughter 
to a minor and knighted the minor was committed to the Tower of London 
(p. 54). The case of Robert Fitzwalter v. the abbot of St. Albans shows 
how difficult it was for a local advocatus or founder to retain his rights in the 
priory of a great abbey (pp. 55-6). An abbot, allowed his court in a per- 
plexing case, has to admit knights of the shire to view the proceedings 
(p. 206). 

I add a few details, taken at random, to illustrate the intensely human 
interest of the cases tried coram rege. The abbot of Abingdon claimed that 
Shellingford Wakes, which had been held at least since the Conquest, were 
not a fair, for no tolls were exacted, merely a custom on salt (pp. 296-7). 
We are told how Richard I got the houses built when he founded Ports- 
mouth (p. 305). Avicia, the wife of Simon de Aurefeld, was burnt for the 
murder of her husband (p. 306). There is a detailed record of a very ex- 
pensive result of an assault on a royal official at Northampton (pp. 236, 280, 
285). A Northamptonshire woman, to spite her nephew and heir, bought a 
baby from a poor woman in London and passed the child off as her own. 


1 Farrer, Honour and Knights’ Fees, iii. 64-7, for the Bohun land in Sussex, evidently 
the ‘ honour’ mentioned in this case in 1212. On the vavassor in general see Stenton, 
The First Century of English Feudalism, pp. 16-23. 2 Ante, xvii. 179 seqq. 
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This happened during a journey to Canterbury, presumably to the shrine of 
St. Thomas (p. 169). An Essex man, whose wife apparently was otherwise 
engaged and could not appear in court in a case of dower, produced another 
woman as his wife (pp. 269, 270). It is ruled that a deaf and dumb woman 
cannotappoint anattorney (p.32), and thatachampion must haveknowledge 
of the case in which he is to fight (p. 268). A Derbyshire man can remember 
the names of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, but cannot 
recall the name of his great-grandfather’s mother (p. 295). Roger the 
chaplain, of Bishop’s Stortford, ‘quandoque fecit se militem et quandoque 
presbiterum : et non male creditur ’ (p. 146). Two bits of detective work 
by knights of the shire and sheriff’s officers are described. In the one, 
robbers were tracked down because the pursuers noted that one of their horses 
was unshod on the hind feet and that another was shod in one foot with a 
plankam or pattern (pp. 23, 24). In the other case, some servants driving 
beasts for their lord into Gloucestershire were caught with false money. 
They said that they had found it; but the sheriff was suspicious and had 
a search made in the house of the lord, Ralph de Andeville. Ralph had 
decamped with his family to friends, but he left three stones behind, and 
one of these had aliquod metallum in ea fusum (p. 400). 
F. M. Powicke. 


The Church and the Jews in the Thirteenth Century. By Sotomon GRrayZEL, 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1933.) 


Tuis is in itself an excellent book ; and it has a painfully topical interest 
at the present moment. It is written by a Jew, and published by a Jewish 
foundation. The author is not, in the technical sense, a medieval scholar ; 
there are small mistranslations, grammatical errors, and misspellings of 
names and foreign words ; but I have noticed none that are of any impor- 
tance for his story, which is told with admirable self-control. 

The first eighty-four pages contain the author’s own connected narrative. 
This is followed by more than 200 pages of papal letters in chronological 
order, with English translations on the opposite page. Then come about 
forty pages of conciliar decrees, similarly translated; and then twenty 
more of appendixes, followed by a very full bibliography and an excellent 
index. 

The narrative develops the subject logically and chronologically. After 
explaining the special importance of his chosen half-century, Dr. Grayzel 
discusses the different sources of information. Thence he passes to the 
theoretical statement of the Church’s attitude by Innocent III and by his 
successors, and to both the humanitarian and the theological basis of that 
attitude. Next comes ‘The Church and Jewish Converts’ (ch. iv), ‘ The 
Defense of Christianity ’ (ch. v), ‘ The Jews and General Church Policy ’ 
(ch. vi), ‘ The Policy of Degradation’, civil enslavement, restriction of 
residence, the badge, and the status of the synagogue (ch. vii), ‘ The extent 
of Papal Protection ’ (ch. viii), and a ‘ Conclusion’ (ch. ix). 

He starts chronologically from Gregory I, whose words are quoted in 
that Constitutio pro Iudaeis which was issued by every pope of the thirteenth 
century. He notes that ‘ the attitude of the Church remained essentially 
the same through the centuries ; the difference lay in that the popes of the 

VOL. XLIX.—NO. OXCIII. I 
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thirteenth century carried that attitude to its logical conclusions’. Inno- 
cent III urges the Christian rulers so to exercise their power 


that the Jews will not dare to raise their neck, bowed under the yoke of perpetual 
slavery, against the reverence of the Christian faith. It is among his successors that 
we come across statements to the effect that Christian charity demands the protection 
of the Jews, and that crimes against the Jews are offensive to God. Only once in these 
hundred and more letters is the sentiment uttered that ‘ kindliness must be shown to 
Jews by Christians, such as we hope might be shown to Christians who live in pagan 
lands’. These favourable expressions are a welcome relief from one constant flood of 
accusations and of orders for the degradation of the Jews. They contrast so sharply 
with the usual attitude, that one can hardly blame the Jewish historian for giving voice 
to his suspicions that some, at any rate, of these favourable expressions, were bought 
and paid for. That, however, must remain no more than a suspicion. 


Forcible baptism was forbidden, yet not so consistently as might be 
wished. ‘In 1421 Martin V fixed at twelve the age at which baptism became 
valid even if done forcibly ’ (p. 14). Again, in the case of married Jews, if 
one of the parties became converted and the other refused, Innocent III 
decreed that the convert was free to remarry (p. 88). On the other hand, 
conversion to Judaism involved a capital offence on both sides: ‘ in 1278 
Rabbi Isaac Males of Toulouse was burned by the Inquisition on a charge 
of proselytization ’ (p. 22). Private religious discussions were very strongly 
discouraged ; Peter of Blois pointed out that the Jews, knowing the Bible 
better, had generally the better of such arguments (p. 26). But our author 
candidly confesses ‘ such arguments were not always to the benefit of the 
Jews ’ (p. 27). It will be welcome news to many readers that the Jews of 
the earlier middle ages were by no means exclusively traders and money- 
lenders ; they were often tillers of the soil (pp. 42, 44). As to money- 
lending, Dr. Grayzel brings overwhelming evidence for the facts that Jews 
were by no means always the worst offenders, and that, both in church and 
in state, there was as much difference between medieval theory and practice 
in this matter as in modern America in the matter of the liquor laws. He 
shows us how Jews were treated as chattels by princes, spiritual or secular : 
“in 1251 King Conrad pledged the Jews of Rothenburg with Gottfried v. 
Hohenloe ’ (sic). ‘In England, Henry III sold the Jews of his kingdom to 
his brother Richard of Cornwall’ (p. 52). Dr. Grayzel’s final conclusion is 
so clearly stated, and is so completely borne out by the wealth of documen- 
tary evidence which he prints, that it may be given here in full : 

By the middle of the Thirteenth Century the Jews were well on their way to the 
complete exclusion from Christian Society which eventually overtook them. Conceiv- 
ably the same fate would have befallen them had not the organized Church bent its 
efforts in that direction. There certainly were other, non-religious factors in the pro- 
cess—principally racial and economic ones. The Jews persistently refused to mingle 
their blood with that of their Gentile neighbours at a time when racial intermingling 
was laying the foundations of the modern national state. The new economic order, 
which followed the age of the Crusades, made the Jews dispensable. But the fact is 
that, by their defiance of the Conquering Cross, the Jews had from the start incurred 
the bitter hostility of a powerful and ambitious hierarchy, which thereupon developed 
a philosophy of exclusion for the Jew. The individual elements of that philosophy had 
existed in the legislation of Theodosius and Justinian ; they took more definite shape 
under the latter Visigothic kings and in the trenchant writings of Agobard. By the end 
of the Twelfth Century they began to be applied. 

The powerful position of the Church in the first half of the Thirteenth Century made 
the western world cognizant of its unity under the Catholic Church. In this unity the 
Jews found no place, in fact they seemed a source of danger to it. Innocent III there- 
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upon gave them a place outside of Christian Society, marking their exclusion by means 
of the Badge. Relentlessly he and his successors drove them into the place assigned 
them. It was a policy which eminently fitted in with the other political and economic 
conditions, and was therefore enthusiastically adopted and carried to its logical 


conclusion, G. G. Coutton. 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England. By G. R. Owst. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1933.) 


LiKE the author’s Preaching in Medieval England this book is the result of 
an enormous amount of careful research in a comparatively unknown field 
and will form an almost inexhaustible mine for the historian of English 
society in the middle ages. Nearly half the volume is devoted to ‘ The 
Preaching of Satire and Complaint ’ (pp. 210-470), and here the summary 
table of contents furnishes an adequate guide to the student of any particu- 
lar side of life. The chapter on ‘ Fiction and Instruction in the Sermon 
Exempla’ is necessarily more miscellaneous. It would be impossible to 
guess from the summaries of the chapters on ‘ Scripture and Allegory ’ and 
the ‘ Heavenly Host’ what they contain, but perhaps this is an advantage: 
the searcher for any particular subject would have to read them right 
through; he would learn many surprising things and would be amply repaid. 
These two chapters also are specially pleasant to read because they are free 
from the attacks on other writers which too frequently mar Dr. Owst’s 
pages. The lack of any chronological arrangement or of any systematic 
indication of the dates of the manuscript authorities cited is a defect. 
The contribution of medieval English sermons to social history is, 

however, only a secondary issue in the present volume. The primary 
subject is the relation between the sermon and literature. Though he has 
certainly opened up fresh and fruitful lines of research, the author seems 
like most pioneers to exaggerate both the novelty and the importance of 
his discoveries. His main new contention seems to be that the political 
and religious poems of medieval England were the ‘ direct product’ of the 
sermon (p. 218), and he makes his meaning quite plain by giving instances. 
Thus on pp. 278-9 he quotes Langland’s famous portrait of Parson Sloth : 

I have be prest and persoun passynge thretti wynter, 

3ete can I neither solfe, ne synge, ne seyntes lyves rede, 

But I can fynde in a felde, or in a fourlonge an hare, 

Better than in beatus vir, or in beati omnes 

Construe oon clause wel, and kenne it to my parochienes. 
It is interesting [he continues] to see how once again in these lines the clerical poet 
has created a picturesque living personality out of the appropriate statements of a 
sermon commonplace. Says the homilist—‘‘ And many are the priests, in these days 
who neither know the law of God, nor teach others. But giving themselves up to sloth, 
they spend their time upon banquetings and carousals, they covet earthly things, they 
grow wise in earthly things, constantly in the streets, rarely in the church, slow to 
investigate the faults of their parishioners, ready to track the footprints of hares or some 
other wild beast, swifter to collect dogs than to summon the poor” [&c.]. 
Surely it is unnecessary to suppose that the poet went to the preacher for 
his sketch of the hunting parson; the poet is at least as likely as the 
preacher to have drawn direct from life. That a moral poet and a moral 
preacher talked about the same things much in the same way is no evidence 
of the direct dependence of one on the other. The relation of the sermon 
and literature is rather fraternal than parental. This is the view of Ten 
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Brink, and incidentally of Stubbs and others, and is admitted by Dr. Owst 
in a good many passages in this volume. 

It has long been surmised that the pulpit was the cradle of English 
prose, and I had hoped that a big volume on literature and pulpit might 
have contained an appendix of vernacular sermons or illustrative extracts 
from them tracing the growth of English prose down to the time of Wiclif. 
But Dr. Owst has not followed up this line of investigation. 

Medieval sermons ad clerum swarm with quotations. What about 
sermons ad populum, those written in English (or French) or intended for 
preaching in the vulgar tongue? Do they contain quotations from earlier 
vernacular literature? Dr. Owst gives plenty of instances of English 
sayings and proverbs and verses being introduced. Speaking of the native 
play-cycles he says: ‘ No English preacher, we remark, however generous 
in his acknowledgement of other sources, ever deigns to mention the plays, 
save at the rarest moments and then in tones of contempt or at best of 
carefully qualified and condescending approval’ (p. 473). A good many 
years ago Dr. M. R. James discovered in a sermon in a thirteenth-century 
manuscript at Peterhouse a few lines from the Old English Song of Wade, 
the only fragment of that poem known to exist, though reference has been 
_ since found to it in a later sermon book. W. P. Ker with his fine and sure 
literary judgement quoted it in his short and great book The Dark Ages. 
Dr. Owst makes no reference to it in Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 
England. One can only conclude that he is not interested in survivals of 
early literature, and so one may still hope that there are more of these 
unvalued jewels scattered in the bottom of the deep. 

In his preface Dr. Owst defends his omission of a bibliography on the 
ground that ‘more than the toil of a single lifetime is required for the 
preparation of a catalogue which would be of any lasting value ’, and he 
adds that ‘ the footnotes of the present volume—numbering over 2,500— 
should suffice to guide [students] for the present’. The last suggestion is 
like directing a man to a maze when he asks the way. I have tried to find 
out what prose sermons of the thirteenth century in the vernacular—either 
English or French—are extant, and got no guidance ; such clues as I had 
failed to lead anywhere. Dr. Owst has an unrivalled knowledge of the 
subject and a catalogue of sermon manuscripts by him giving date, lan- 
guage, and authorship where known, would be of ‘lasting value’. It 
could not of course be perfect, but it would form a solid nucleus for any 
additions and would give a great impulse to the study of sermon literature. 
He will perhaps listen to the advice of a medieval preacher. Friar Hugh 
of Hartlepool, preaching before the university of Oxford on Good Friday 
1291, urges his hearers ‘not to hide their knowledge till it gets to the 
point when they can win a triumph’. ‘ Certe sciencia nunquam deficit ex 
hoc quod datur.’ A. G. Litre. 


Statuta Antiqua Universitatis Oxoniensis. Edited, with an introduction, by 
STRICKLAND Gipson. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931.) 


In this volume Mr. Gibson has brought together for the first time all 
extant statutes and ordinances of the university of Oxford that were pro- 
mulgated before 1634, the year in which Archbishop Laud’s great revision of 
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the statutes of the university bore fruit in the issue of a well-ordered code. 
The laborious task of preparing this edition has been carried out with 
exemplary thoroughness. The foundations for it were laid as long ago as 
1904 : official duties in the Bodleian Library and military service during the 
War necessarily prolonged its execution. The completed work will ensure 
its editor a chief place in that select company of scholars who, beginning 
with Brian Twyne, have made the history of the university of Oxford 
their special province. 

Before the appearance of this volume students of the history of the 
university of Oxford have had to depend for their knowledge of the medieval 
statutes upon the collection of documents, edited by the Rev. H. Anstey, 
which was published in the Rolls Series in 1868 under the title Munimenta 
Academica. Mr. Gibson pays a deserved tribute to Mr. Anstey’s work: 
nevertheless, it must be admitted that Munimenta Academica has long 
needed to be replaced. As an edition of the medieval statutes of the univer- 
sity Munimenta Academica is incomplete; its text and the dating of the 
documents contained in it are unreliable. Mr. Anstey was himself aware 
that ‘ probably very many errors’ would be found in his attempt at a 
chronological arrangement of the statutes. A comparison between his 
arrangement and that worked out by Mr. Gibson shows that Mr. Anstey’s 
misgivings on this score have proved only too well founded. 

Two leaves of a thirteenth-century manuscript containing a collection of 
grammatical treatises preserve the earliest set of Oxford statutes that has so 
far come to light. Mr. Gibson, who printed these statutes in the Bodleian 
Quarterly Record in 1921, dates the hand in which they are written as 
‘probably not later than 1275’. These statutes, which in the present 
volume form appendix B, are assigned ‘ to the earliest phase of University 
legislation, most of them being proclamations issued in the name of the 
Chancellor’. Mr. Gibson devotes an important section of his introduction 
to indicating the transition by which university procedure passed from a 
basis of customary law to one of considered legislation. The extent of the 
debt to Parisian precedents during this initial phase has still to be deter- 
mined. Mr. Gibson suggests that the university may have first been moved 
to put its statutes into some recognizable order during the course of the 
controversy that broke out with the friars early in the fourteenth century 
over the question of graduation in arts. 

The most venerable of the three surviving official statute-books of the 
university is the Chancellor’s Book (Registrum A). Rearrangement and 
rebinding have seriously confused the order of its contents ; but Mr. Gibson 
has identified those leaves which make up the oldest portion and finds in 
them ‘ an orderly arrangement or codification of the statutes ’. This portion 
of the Chancellor’s Book he considers ‘ cannot be later than 1350, and it may 
possibly be as early as 1325’. It is this mutilated code that he connects with 
the dispute of the university with the friars. Next in order of time comes 
Registrum C. This register was prepared for Richard Fleming, afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln and founder of Lincoln College, who was junior proctor 
in 1407: and it was presented by him to the university for the use of 
his successors in the northern proctorship. The Senior Proctor’s Book 
(Registrum B) was compiled from it in 1477/8. There are also extant two 
unofficial statute-books, each of which appears to have been compiled for 
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the private use of some officer of the university. Registrum CC, which was 
made ‘ within the first quarter of the fifteenth century ’, is also based on the 
Junior Proctor’s Book. Registrum D, which is based on the Chancellor’s 
Book, was made ‘ probably less than forty years after that book was written’. 
This register, which Mr. Anstey described as ‘ the least valuable of them all’, 
Mr. Gibson has found an indispensable aid in the task of fitting the undated 
statutes into a chronological order, as ‘ the latest dated document which it 
contains is one of 1373, the handwriting of which appears to be of the same 
date ’. 

The dating of the many undated statutes contained in these registers is 
no easy matter. In arranging them as nearly as possible in chronological 
order Mr. Gibson has taken ‘ the approximate date of the handwriting as a 
terminus ad quem’. But, as he points out, re-enactment and revision of 
statutes furnish additional elements of uncertainty, of which account has to 
be taken, even in the case of dated statutes. Asan example of this difficulty, 
he draws attention to ‘ the series concerning determiners dated 13 Feb. 1409 
which consists almost entirely of statutes promulgated in 1268, 1322, and 
“before 1350”. After 1500 these difficulties are no longer present, as most 
of the statutes can be dated exactly by reference to the registers of convoca- 
tion and congregation. 

The interest of this volume is by no means confined to medieval academi- 
cal history. With almost the single exception of the statutes of Edward VI, 
which were printed in 1729 by Thomas Hearne in Johannis de Trokelowe 
Annales Edvardi II, none of the statutes and decrees which fill the long 
interval between the Ordinatio Dominae Margaretae, made for the regulation 
of the university’s first professorship in 1502, and the issue of the Laudian 
code has appeared in print before. It is to be hoped that in rendering this 
later university legislation accessible for study Mr. Gibson will have paved 
the way for the fuller investigation of this important period. The require- 
ments consequent upon the changes and counter-changes in church govern- 
ment, the new endowments for the advancement of learning, the successive 
attempts to reduce the confusion of the medieval statutes, the precautions 
taken for ‘ the reformation of excesse and some disorders in aparell ’ find 
ample documentary illustration in these pages. 

Two sets of statutes for the regulation of the academical halls conclude 
the collection contained in this volume. The Statuta Aularia promulgated 
during the chancellorship of John Russell, bishop of Lincoln, between 1483 
and 1490, were printed by Dean Rashdall as an appendix to his History of 
the Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. In addition to this code Mr. 
Gibson has printed a revised edition of it which he ascribes to the early 
seventeenth century. 

References to the manuscript sources and variant readings are given at 
the foot of each page of text. In appendix AA Mr. Gibson has tabulated the 
contents of each of the medieval statute-books in such a way that the docu- 
ments contained in any one of them can be easily traced. The particulars 
given in this appendix also indicate what documents, other than statutes, 
are contained in these five registers. As Mr. Anstey included in his edition 
most of these other documents with the exception of the royal grants and 
mandates to the university, Munimenta Academica still has its use. 

The introduction with which Mr. Gibson prefaces this volume is in itself 
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a most valuable contribution to the study of the constitutional history of 
the university. In addition to subjects to which we have already alluded, it 
contains sections describing the functions of the chancellor, the commissary 
or vice-chancellor as he came to be known in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, the proctors, and the bedels ; it treats also of some of the chief 
matters dealt with in the statutes, such as the ever recurrent problem of 
law and order, the terminal time-table, the entry and matriculation of 
students, and the tenure of halls and schools. In his account of the organiza- 
tion of the faculties and of the courses of study and the exercises prescribed 
for the different degrees, Mr. Gibson furnishes a very useful analysis of the 
contents of the statutes. But the medieval curriculum of the university still 
presents many problems and uncertainties which the evidence of the statutes 
cannot alone solve. Recourse must be made to other sources, as Mr. Gibson 
himself indicates by printing in appendix C, from a Magdalen College manu- 
script, particulars of the forms followed in the disputations at an inception 
of masters of arts about 1420. 

In his introduction Mr. Gibson incorporates the important article on the 
congregations of the university which he contributed to the Bodleian 
Quarterly Record in 1925. He holds to the opinion that before 1500 there 
were three separate congregations in the university, the Congregatio 
Regentium et Non-regentium, the Congregatio Regentium, and the Congregatio 
Artistarum, and concedes nothing to the view put forward by Dr. Salter 
(Bodleian Quarterly Record, 1926, v. 19-22) ‘that the phrase congregatio 
artistarum is a loose way of speaking of the congregation of regents, in 
which the artists always had a large majority ’. Sir Charles Mallet (History 
of the University of Oxford, iii, appendix B) has indicated a possible line of 
compromise between these two divergent views. He notes that‘ Mr. Gibson, 
dwelling on the early statutes, is impressed with the passages in which the 
separate activities of the Artists are referred to again and again ’, and that 
the points which Dr. Salter makes are ‘ mostly founded on passages dating 
from the middle or end of the fifteenth century, a time when the Congrega- 
tion of Artists had probably sunk into decay, when its meeting-place [St. 
Mildred’s church] had vanished, and when the activities of the Congregation 
of Regents were beginning almost to efface the recollection of the other ’. In 
this connexion it may be remarked that Mr. Gibson (p. xxiii) cites an 
ordinance of 1325 as furnishing the earliest dated reference to the right of 
previous deliberation enjoyed by the regents of the faculty of arts; but 
there appears to be a clear reference to this right in a statute of 1322 (p. 124, 
lines 29-33), where it is stated ‘si. . . regentes vel regentes et non regentes 
fuerint congregati, procuratores vniuersitatis articulos, qui sibi et sue facul- 
tati pro vniuersitate visi fuerint expedire, proponant tractandos in eisdem 
congregacionibus ’. If the list of names that occurs in Snappe’s Formulary, 
dc. (pp. 183-5) is that of the regents and non-regents who attended a 
congregation in 1414, at which a letter from Bishop Repingdon was read, 
then we have there an earlier record of the number of those attending a 
congregation than the figures which Mr. Gibson (p. xxxv) gives for a con- 
gregation held in 1492. 

It is perhaps impossible to furnish a work of this kind with an index that 
will satisfy all students ; Mr. Gibson has compiled his on very generous 
lines; and it is gratitude for it that prompts us to contribute the following 
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addenda: arts, faculty of, its relation to congregation and convocation, 
p-. 259; Benedictine order, p. 109; ‘Captains’, p. 25; Cessatio magi- 
strorum, p. 129; Cistercian order, p. 109; Collectores, p. 287 ; communae, 
pp. 131, 137, 183, 208, 215, 240-1, 285 ; congregation of artists, p. 272 ; 
curator, pp. 126, 204; Feversham, Simon de, pp. 100, 101, 103; gloves, 
gifts of, p. 256; Hebdomadarii, p. 215; manciples, pp. 88, 153, 182-3 ; 
Mideltona, Gilbert de, p. 22; Officiarii Universitatis, p. 182; Punish- 
ments, banishment, p. 133 ; Segrave, Gilbert de, p. 22; Sophisters, p. 100. 
A. B. Empen. 


L’ Avénement du régime démocratique & Bruxelles pendant le moyen dge, 
1306-1423. Par F. Favresse. (Brussels: Lamertin, 1932.) 


TarovucHout the fourteenth century the oligarchs or patricians of the 
cities of north-west Europe stood at the centre of the constitutional life of 
their communities in much the same way as the tyrant dominated the 
Italian city-state. While in the south tyranny was slowly accepted as a 
reputable form of government, the oligarchs of the north were constantly 
on the defence against the urgent clamour of the classes below them. 
Nowhere was this struggle more equally balanced than in the Netherlands. 
The geography, the political connexions, and the economic interests of the 
whole area made it peculiarly sensitive to dislocations of war and pestilence. 
The patriciate, whose power rested mainly on a fiscal and commercial basis, 
were confronted by a large industrial population, experienced in affairs 
through their gild organizations and eager to secure political control as the 
means to economic stability. The work of Pirenne has made the general 
lines of the conflict familiar to students ; as his examples are drawn chiefly 
from Ghent, Bruges, and Louvain, this supplementary study by M. Favresse 
is at once a useful addition to our knowledge and a check on earlier 
generalizations. 

M. Favresse does not differ from the conclusions put forward by Pirenne. 
There was in Brussels no democracy as we understand it; liberty was 
always the exclusive privilege of a group or groups. Concentration upon 
economic problems had so emphasized the cellular structure of urban society 
that political life belonged not to individuals but to closely-knit ‘ members ’, 
‘nations’ or gilds. The only harmony that could be achieved was a nice 
balance of opposed sectional interests. The discontent of the industrial 
workers, whose interest could not prevail against capitalist groups, served 
only to embitter civic commotions without bringing about an improvement 
in social conditions. Thus Brussels in 1421-3 achieved a balanced constitu- 
tion, in which power was shared more or less equally between seven lignages 
or patrician families and seven crafts or nations of the middle class. A 
council known as La Loi was established, which in effect governed the city. 
It was composed of a burgomaster and seven échevins from the lignages and 
a burgomaster, a captain, and six councillors from the crafts. In Italy this 
captain of the crafts might have become a tyrant, but here he lasted for less 
than two years and a complete balance of forces was thus secured. The 
échevins maintained continuity with the old régime and there was no 
fundamental change in the structure of the constitution. As Pirenne, 
speaking generally, says, only the driving power was changed. 
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How the change came about is shown by M. Favresse in some detail and 
with special reference to the power and privileges of the lignages at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. All political power was in their hands ; 
each lignage elected an échevin and vacancies were filled by co-optation. As 
the century advanced, their monopoly was challenged again and again, in 
1303, 1340, 1356, 1360-8, and finally in 1421-3. From 1340 onwards each 
period of unrest was followed either by administrative reforms or by con- 
cessions to the crafts. The practice of co-optation of magistrates was 
abandoned (1375) in favour of election by rota. The system was intended 
to work almost automatically, but it at once led to intrigues, not only 
among the lignages themselves but between them and the ducal court. 
Weakened by internal dissensions, by financial difficulties, and by the 
external complication of the quarrel between the duke and his estates, the 
patriciate were at last compelled to share authority with the crafts. This 
sequence of events has been worked out by M. Favresse in a clear 
narrative form and with full citation of piéces justificatives, drawn for the 
most part from the archives of Brussels. He is concerned mainly with the 
presentation of his immediate results, and does little to draw out the 
general interest of his inquiry. A more serious defect is a certain depen- 
dence for his background upon the work of others—notably on that of 
Des Marez—which has led him to assume what ought to be explained or 
defined. The subject demands some treatment of the organization of the 
woollen industry, the distribution of markets, and the workings of local and 
international systems of credit and exchange. A study of the political 
conflicts in any fourteenth-century city which omits discussion of economic 
problems is necessarily incomplete. M. V. CLARKE. 


Les Origines et le premier siécle de la Chambre ou Cour des Aides de Paris. 
Nouvelles études sur les Institutions Financiéres de la France a la fin du 
moyen dge. Par Gustave Dupont-Ferrier. (Paris: Boccard, 1933.) 


Monsieur Dupont-FErRieR, in his study of the Cour des Aides, has given 
us a model of how administrative history should be written. The book is 
detailed and exact, fully documented and indexed, while at the same time it 
is lucid and interesting reading. The monograph is naturally intended for 
historians rather than the general public, but for any one who cares to 
understand the working of institutions there are few dull pages. 

The author has corrected various mistaken views as to the origin of this 
financial court. He proves that the supposed date of its creation in 1355 
must not be taken as the exact starting-point of the permanent body, which 
was of gradual growth and only developed step by step out of the temporary 
commissions at first established to deal with what were expected to be 
temporary aides. He dates its true beginning from the appointment of 
Conseillers in 1390, after which little by little a regular court was formed, 
which despite various vicissitudes managed to survive and become a per- 
manent body situated in Paris. He spends some time in discussing the two 
titles of Chambre and Cour, which he proves to have been used in the same 
period, though they indicate slightly different functions. The names are 
indeed an illustration of the two sides of the work which the court fulfilled, 
for it was not only a court of justice to punish financial frauds, but a court 
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of administration and even to some extent of legislation ; for it was con- 
sulted on financial edicts and its powers of interpretation led to something 
very like legislation on its own authority. 

Besides the very full account of the character and functions of the central 
Cour des Aides in Paris, the author tells us something of its two filiales in 
Normandy and Languedoc ; these he has investigated for the light which 
they throw on the principal body, which they imitated and obeyed. From 
various scraps of information he has created a detailed picture of the work- 
ing of the court, its method of sitting, the elaborate procedure adopted for 
the consideration of cases brought before it, and the functions of each of its 
several officials. He shows that, despite its dignity and authority, the court 
was often the scene of tumult and discord. As he says in a neat phrase, 
“ Cette Chambre ou Cour que la majesté royale pouvait bien entourer de son 
auréole, mais qui n’offrait pas toujours aux justiciables l'image du sang- 
froid, de la dignité ou de la justice’. The book has many little touches of 
humour, which enliven what might seem to be an arid subject ; as when he 
speaks of the ancient tribunals which ‘ protestaient de leur dévouement au 
roi et avaient l’art de lui désobéir avec le plus profond respect ’. 

The interest of the book is not, however, confined to mere details of 
administrative history. In describing the Cour des Aides, Monsieur Dupont- 
Ferrier has thrown a good deal of light on the aides themselves, the methods 
of taxation, and the abuses to which they gave rise. He shows how it was 
through the development of finance that France changed from a feudal into 
a modern state, and he thinks that it was only thanks to the growth of the 
system of taxation that the French kings were at last able to banish the 
English from their dominions. He also suggests that the government of 
France was not so completely monarchical as is sometimes maintained. The 
Great Council and the other sovereign courts did much to help in the organi- 
zation of central government. The king did not act alone, but with their 
advice and support. He concludes by saying : ‘ Cette royauté parait avoir 
été collégiale autant que monarchique. A Paris, comme en province, 
c’étaient des assemblées restreintes qui permettaient au roi de tenir tout le 
royaume sous son regard et dans sa main.’ The question, however, which 
remains uppermost in one’s mind, after reading this account of the sovereign 
Cour des Aides, is why with so apparently elaborate an organization French 
finances did manage to get themselves into such confusion ; and why with 
a court formed to supervise and punish the collectors of taxes, so many 
abuses crept in, and the system became so corrupt. Perhaps if Monsieur 
Dupont-Ferrier carries his studies on the Cour des Aides to later centuries 
this question will receive a satisfactory answer. E. C. LopcGe. 


Christopher Columbus: Documents and Proofs of his Genoese Origin. 
(English-German Edition.) (Bergamo: published by the City of 
Genoa, 1932.) 


CONSIDERABLE caution is necessary in the use of this magnificently 
produced volume, for it has avowedly for its sole aim the affirmation that 
‘Columbus is and remains Italian’: it is, in fact, a gesture of patriotism, 
not a contribution to learning. This is not to say that it is negligible, for it 
contains facsimiles of a large number of documents not hitherto at all readily 
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accessible, but they are documents selected to support a pre-judged issue : 
hence the Columban student will feel the need to seek farther for himself. 
In point of fact, the various attempts to prove Columbus other than a 
Genoese have not won serious attention ; the majority of scholars would 
agree with the late Mr. Cecil Jane that the great discoverer was almost 
certainly born within the republic, and most probably in the city itself. 
Genoa is not content, however, with what the editors of this volume term 
this ‘ agnostic ’ position ; agnosticism must be replaced by faith. It might 
be asked whether the whole question was of more than sentimental impor- 
tance. The answer is in the affirmative, for could we know more of Colum- 
bus’s boyhood and youth, it would perhaps be possible to reconcile the dis- 
coverer of a New World with the peevish, fanatical, and ignorant Columbus 
of the letters. In insisting, as the present editors do (and most probably 
with justice), that the Christopher Columbus of history was also the Chris- 
topher Columbus of the notarial documents, a young landsman of no 
particular education, who followed his father’s trade of wool-weaver until 
he was twenty-three years of age, they find themselves committed to the 
thesis of the late Henri Vignaud almost in its entirety. This young man, 
sent by the firm of Centurioni to buy sugar in Madeira, married into a 
Portuguese family with a Portuguese tradition of exploration by sea, and 
built upon that foundation a theory and a practice of which the success was 
purely accidental. Not that the last phrase would be allowed by the 
Genoese patriots, who invoke an ‘ infallible intuitive faculty ’, but it is only 
necessary to read Columbus’s own writings side by side with the Portuguese 
navigating manuals of the period to conclude that he knew nothing of 
nautical science. 

Turning now to the documentary section of the work under review, we 
find in Part I the ‘ Evidence of Writers of the time of Columbus’. Time is 
very generously interpreted, for the printed works cited, including those of 
twenty-seven foreigners, fifty-one non-Ligurian Italians, and a dozen or so 
Ligurians, include some of dates as late as 1677, and are rounded off by 
extracts from Leibniz, Voltaire, and Humboldt! The title-page of each 
work is given in facsimile, as is each page on which Columbus’s name appears 
coupled with that of the city or republic of Genoa. The vast majority of the 
works (including, e.g., Ortelius, Glareanus, Schéner) are, of course, purely 
derivative, and their evidential value nil. Peter Martyr, whose statements 
should, on the other hand, be considered of importance, is represented, not 
by the first issue of the Decades, nor by the Letters, but by the doubtful 
Sommario of 1534 ! 

A section containing diplomatic documents follows, the first of these 
being a facsimile of a facsimile of Pedro de Ayala’s letter from London, 
referring to Cabot as ‘another Genoese like Columbus ’. In the case of most 
of the documents reproduced, the accompanying transcript is given merely 
of the line or phrase containing Columbus’s name, the importance of context 
being ignored. Among the exceptions is a letter from the Bank of San 
Giorgio, dated 7 December 1502, and transcribed in full. The suggestion 
made in the introduction that Columbus’s use of this bank, with its wide 
international clientele, indicates his birthplace, is, of course, absurd, but the 
letter contains the significant phrase ‘ habiando . . . ritrovato tanta parte 
de questa terra et globo del mondo inferiore’. It was because far western 
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exploration involved, as was generally believed, passing beneath the globe, 
of which the N-S axis was horizontal, that circumnavigation appeared 
such a doubtful and dangerous proposition. 

Part II contains the notarial documents, arranged in four groups, the 
first genealogical, the second dealing with the birthplace, the third with the 
removal to Savona, the fourth identifying the humble wool-worker with 
the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. Supposing nothing has been overlooked, they 
present a convincing case : Columbus was an artisan, with a cousin Johnny 
(Nino) apprenticed to a tailor, with brothers Bartolomeo and Giacomo, and 
the otherwise unknown Giovanni. As to how he learned Latin and when 
Bartolomeo became a professional cartographer, if indeed he did, we are as 
much in the dark as ever. 

Part III deals with two autographs of Columbus, and with deeds 
executed by him and by his relations and descendants, all, of course, chosen 
to associate him with Genoa, and therefore throwing no light on the much 
more baffling problems of, for example, the repeated rejection of his pro- 
posals, and the marginal notes on Pierre d’Ailly and other texts. Had he 
from the outset, as his will suggests, made the sending of an army to re- 
capture Jerusalem one of the conditions of rediscovering Ophir for their 
catholic majesties ? 

Mr. Cecil Jane, not many days before his death, declared to the present 
reviewer that there was in America, in private hands, a new Columban 
document of great importance, which would definitively settle certain of the 
outstanding problems. Financial considerations prevented the owner from 
publishing this document, which Mr. Jane was to have edited. As to its 
exact nature, he was pledged to secrecy. The publication of this hoarded 
document is urgently needed. E. G. R. Taytor. 


L’ Elément historique dans la controverse réligieuse du XVI¢ siécle. Par 
PontiEN Potman. (Gembloux: Duculot, 1932.) 


In the eyes of those responsible for it, the reformation (as its name denotes) 
was not a new development in the religious life of mankind but an attempt 
to get back to the doctrine and practice of primitive Christianity, set free 
from the accretions and corruptions that had come to disfigure it in later 
times. Thus in the controversy between catholics and reformers the appeal 
to antiquity inevitably played an important part. The vast output of 
polemical writing produced in consequence is indeed of small interest to the 
student of to-day. The bulky tomes continue to rest for the most part 
undisturbed on the shelves of our great ancient libraries. On each side the 
inspiring motive was, generally speaking, less the disinterested pursuit of 
historical truth than the scoring of points over opponents. And in any case 
the critical equipment of the period was too slender and crude to make it 
worth while for the modern reader to seek from the scholars and pseudo- 
scholars of the sixteenth century the information that can be better had 
elsewhere. Yet the controversy has its importance in the history of theo- 
logical thought and casts not a little light on the mentality of the various 
parties engaged in it. We may therefore welcome the elaborate, learned, 
and admirably impartial work written by Dr. Polman as a dissertation for 
the degree of master of theology at Louvaia and now published under the 
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aegis of that university. In a work of over 500 pages, admirably arranged 
and carefully documented, he has given us a book that embodies the result 
of an immense range of rather formidable reading and must be of real im- 
portance to the students of the reformation period. 

Dr. Polman’s book falls into two equal parts, the first dealing with the 
use made of the historical argument by the representatives of the various 
schools of protestant thought, the second with the same argument as 
wielded by their catholic opponents. In regard to the protestants a differ- 
ence is discernible in the attitude of the Lutherans on the one hand and that 
of the Zwinglians, Calvinists, and Anglicans on the other. This difference 
arises largely from the varying degrees in which the leading reformers 
shared in the humanist outlook, with its reverence for sound learning. 
Luther was never a humanist and seems to have had little historical sense. 
His cast of mind was essentially mystical and individualistic: ‘ nullus homo 
unum iota in Scripturis videt nisi qui Spiritum Dei habet’. For him the 
centre of gravity of the Christian religion was the doctrine of justification by 
faith ; and if the writers of Christian antiquity failed to stress his own 
emphasis, so much the worse for them. The authority ofthe Bible (as 
interpreted by Luther himself) is sole and absolute: that of ecclesiastical 
tradition is of no account. It is true that in the humanist Melanchthon we 
find a different outlook, that attributes much more weight to the witness of 
the historic church. But in the second half of the sixteenth century the pure 
biblicism of the gnesio-Lutherans triumphed over the Melanchthonian point 
of view, not, however, before the exigencies of the anti-Roman controversy 
had produced the enormous compilation of the Centuriators of Magdeburg 
and the less voluminous but more widely influential Examen Concilii 
Tridentini of Martin Chemnitz. In the Swiss reformers, on the other hand, 
and also in the leading figures of Calvinism—Calvin himself in Switzerland 
and Beza in France—we find the humanist-historical outlook expressing 
itself in a frequent appeal to the authority of the Fathers. Among the Swiss 
this attitude is specially marked in Zwingli’s successor at Ziirich, Henry 
Bullinger, of whom (to quote our author) ‘ one might say that the accord- 
ance of his doctrine with the primitive church is of not less account than its 
truth’. As for Calvin, his Augustinianism naturally led him to lay great 
stress on the patristic argument (for him Augustine is un calviniste parfait) : 
while Beza’s respect for the early church seriously modified in practice his 
theoretical biblicism, as, e.g., in the attitude taken up by him in the 
colloquy of Poissy in 1561. 

The use made of the historical arguments by the protestants drove the 
catholic apologists of necessity to meet them on their own ground and to 
answer their appeal to antiquity by a counter-appeal. The council of Trent 
laid it down that, by the side of the Bible, another source of revelation existed 
in the oral tradition of the church. But the only way of countering the 
protestant objections to this view was to justify such ‘ unwritten traditions ’ 
by showing their great antiquity in the church and by proving that the 
protestants misunderstood or distorted the patristic evidence. In perform- 
ing this task the catholic writers showed not a little learning and ingenuity. 
But from a scientific point of view their defence is considerably vitiated 
by an imperfect scholarship and by their frequent resort to apocryphal 
documents, especially the pseudo-Dionysius and the alleged letters of early 
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popes. On the catholic side as on the protestant, however, the interests 
of controversy had at least the merit of stimulating the study of church 
history (even if for the moment it distorted the method of it) and of thus 
preparing the way for the more scientific and fruitful investigations of later 
ages. C. 8. Pariuirs. 


Petrus Canisius als humanistisch geleerde. By Dr. J. H. M. Tesser, 8.J. 
(Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1932.) 


As a member of the same order and a citizen of the same town of Nymegen, 
Dr. Tesser is laudably enthusiastic over his hero, and since Peter Canisius 
has recently been raised to the rank of saint we cannot be surprised at the 
hagiographical manner which Dr. Tesser has adopted. But his work is of 
high value and novelty, as the first full biography of Canisius. This first 
volume, which deals with his life and his success in introducing the Jesuit 
system of classical education into Germany, is to be followed by another 
which will narrate his activities at Trent and in theology ; when this is 
published Canisius will be fortunate as the subject of a very full and 
intelligent picture of a striking career. The bibliography of printed and 
manuscript sources is admirable. 

Dr. Tesser allows himself ample space, and is leisurely in execution. He 
tells all that he has discovered, and sometimes diverges into conjecture. 
It would be interesting if Canisius had gone to school under the Brethren 
of the Common Life. He might well have done so, but there is no evidence, 
yet Dr. Tesser expatiates on the possibility. He was a precocious child; 
his friends preserved his notes from the age of fourteen, and at fifteen he 
entered the University of Cologne, in which diocese Nymegen lay. This 
was in 1536, when the professors who had been lashed by the Epistolae 
obscurorum vivorum were still in office. This gives the opportunity of 
describing the university and its studies, and of defending the very respect- 
able Ortuinus Grotius from his assailants. We, who have our own Martin 
Marprelate, are not likely to take them too seriously. Ortuinus was a 
humanist and an editor of classical texts. At Cologne Canisius came under 
the influence of the writings of Vives ; his notes from them have survived. 
There was no doubt as to his career. It was to be clerical. There is no 
hint of any tendency towards the Reformation, nor indeed of any contact 
with the reformed, nor was Canisius tempted or deterred by misconduct 
among theological students which was forced upon his notice. And, if he 
would, he might look to a prosperous life in his university. Canonries at the 
cathedral, at St. Gereon, and at two other collegiate churches were offered 
him. But in 1542 he first met a Jesuit, was enthralled, passed through the 
spiritual exercises, and was admitted to the order in 1543. Hitherto, Dr. 
Tesser says, he had been under Carthusian influence. Loyola heard of him 
from Salmeron and Laynez, whom Canisius found at Trent whither he had 
travelled in the company of Cardinal Otto Truchsess, and on their report 
set him to work on education. This gives Dr. Tesser his opportunity of 
dealing at length and with much enthusiasm on the Jesuit school-system 
and of the merit of Canisius in planting it in Germany. He was made 
praefectus studiorum in the first of Jesuit colleges, that of Messina, founded 
in 1548, and excited admiration by the elegance of the Latinity and the 
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rhetoric he taught. He seems also to have had the gift which Cardinal 
Wiseman possessed in a later generation, of lecturing to popular audiences 
on literary subjects. In 1549 he was moved into Germany, where the duke 
of Bavaria gave professorships to Canisius and one or two other Jesuits. 
The experiment was a failure. Whether or no they attempted to make 
themselves masters, at any rate they provoked the resentment of the other 
theologians, and left Ingolstadt in 1552. 

Then came the great success of Canisius. He went to Vienna, and there, 
while teaching as a professor, he also founded the first Jesuit boarding- 
school. Though he carefully avoided any attempt to control the university, 
he was not liked by the professors ; but this did not injure the school. In 
1556 he was made provincial of Upper Germany in his order, and used his 
new powers to plant Jesuit schools, in successful opposition to the protestant, 
in the chief towns of southern Germany. The schools were the best of their 
time, and were a chief cause of the recovery by Rome of the Rhine and the 
Danube. Canisius was a busy compiler of school-books, and his catechism, 
which the protestants recognize as a masterpiece in its kind, had an enormous 
circulation. He edited, with no great care, various fathers ; especially the 
epistles of St. Jerome, who ranked for him with Cicero as a pattern of Latin 
prose. The edition of Erasmus was on the index, and in order that students 
might not be misled by its notes Canisius issued an edition of his own from 
printed copies and without use of manuscripts. But he was never at his 
best when he ventured beyond the elementary and the popular. A reply 
was needed to the Magdeburg centuriators, and by papal order Canisius 
undertook the task which Baronius was to fulfil. He was grotesquely 
incompetent, and abandoned it after publishing two volumes in which 
medieval traditions were compiled without criticism. Dr. Tesser excuses 
hi: 1 by pleading his intense feeling, as a Jesuit, of the duty of obedience to a 
command, and alleges that Canisius had in his mind historical ideas which 
would, had they found access to Catholic minds, have remedied ‘ that 
hopeless inferiority in this subject which we observe in them, at any rate 
in Germany, till the period of the illumination’. But we may doubt the 
existence of this inward light in a mind that was satisfied with unverified 
references and citations at second hand. From 1581 till his death in 1598 
the life of Canisius had, what our author calls, ‘ a tragic element’. He fell 
out with the heads of his Order and was exiled from Vienna and Munich, 
where he had exercised an influence in high quarters, to the Swiss Fribourg. 
There he founded another Jesuit college, and was active to his end in 
promoting the cause of his church, though he was outside the central con- 
flict. Dr. Tesser is half through his successful investigation of the career 
of the chief leader in the German counter-reformation. We shall await its 
completion with much interest. E. W. Watson. 


The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Francis, Cardinal Bellarmine, S.J. 
(1542-1621). By James Brodrick, 8.J. 2 vols. (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, 1928.) 


Ir would be a difficult task to compress the life of Cardinal Bellarmine into 
small compass—though this feat has been most successfully accomplished 
by Le Bachelet in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique—and Fr. Brodrick 
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has not attempted to do justice to his hero in less than one thousand pages. 
He aims, as he tells his readers in the preface, at presenting the English 
catholic public with a popular biography of the great saint and cardinal 
to whom of recent years homage has been paid in other languages, but of 
whom there is in English no standard life. The result, though it is a 
monumental work of patient and diligent compilation, is perhaps hardly 
satisfactory for the purpose for which it is intended, and it is difficult not to 
feel that Fr. Brodrick might have produced a more artistic piece of work, 
if he had aimed at writing an avowedly scholarly life of the cardinal, for 
which task his erudition would obviously have fitted him. He is too con- 
versant with the extremely intricate philosophical and theological contro- 
versies connected with Bellarmine’s career to be successful in presenting at 
such length to the average reader, untrained in such matters, the biography 
of one, who, though simple in mind and habits, was perpetually engaged in 
reasoning out the most subtle and technical questions which beset the 
church of the Counter-Reformation. This is especially obvious in the 
chapter which deals with the controversy about grace, where Bellar- 
mine’s position with regard to one of the most difficult metaphysical 
problems is very completely analysed at some length, and certainly in more 
detail than is strictly necessary in a biography which claims to present in 
homely terms the life of a man in whose character simplicity, in the noblest 
sense of the word, was one of the chief traits. Chapters detailing abstruse 
and often highly technical controversies are interspersed with frequent 
digressions, and anecdotes of the cardinal’s everyday life, which makes the 
book a difficult one to read or to criticize as a unity. 

To say that the book partially fails in its purpose is, however, in no way 
to detract from its obvious merit. It is a storehouse of information and gives 
a faithful history of Bellarmine’s life, drawn from the recognized quarters, 
as well as from many other more obscure sources which Fr. Brodrick has 
consulted. To all students of the period of the Counter-Reformation, 
Cardinal Bellarmine stands out first and foremost as a theological con- 
troversialist, an almost legendary figure in the rock-like immovability of 
his position. His vast knowledge and mastery of argument made him the 
foremost champion of papal Christendom, and in the polemical warfare of 
his time he soon gained an international reputation. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the university lecturers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries occupied themselves largely with the refutation of Bellarmine’s 
position, which as set forth in his theological treaties, polemical works, and 
discourses on political philosophy presented to his opponents a wide field of 
attack, which entailed the interpretation of Scripture, the Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, and the more recent conclusions of the Reformation divines. 
But to regard the cardinal as a controversialist only is to gain but a slight 
impression of him. Fr. Brodrick makes it abundantly clear that, with 
Blessed Robert, controversy was no part of a love of argument or a desire 
for self-importance. It was rather the outcome of a sincere love of truth, in 
a mind which was great enough to grasp the relative importance of issues, 
and to discern eternal and transcendent verities when the minds of his 
opponents were only too often obscured by the cloud of argument. It is 
impossible to realize the cardinal’s single-mindedness without a knowledge 
of the extreme austerity of his life. Money meant nothing to him, except as 
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a means of helping other people. When in command of the large revenues 
of the archbishopric of Capua, and of those accompanying his cardinalate, 
Blessed Robert felt much compunction at being master of so much wealth, 
and looked upon his possessions solely as something which he could give away. 
Though his personal expenditure was practically negligible—he lived on the 
coarsest foods and never had a fire in his private apartment unless he had 
a visitor—he was constantly in danger of being in debt, for his charities 
were boundless. Fr. Brodrick tells us that Bellarmine’s faithful Maestro 
di Casa, who kept his purse, was much exercised in mind as to how to limit 
the cardinal’s generosity, and had some little difficulty in keeping the few 
pieces of silver and plate which his master possessed out of the hands of 
the pawnbrokers, and indeed on more than one occasion had to repurchase 
the very mattress off the cardinal’s bed. 

His present biographer has cleared Bellarmine completely of the ambi- 
tion for the purple with which the German scholar, Buschbell, has accredited 
him, and indeed the agony of mind through which he went when the ever- 
haunting fear became a practical certainty is abundantly proved by such 
documents as those found among his private papers after his death by his 
confessor. It is totally inconsistent with our knowledge of Bellarmine as 
a man to imagine that he ever desired any other calling in life than, as an 
ordinary member of the Order, to serve the Society of Jesus, the traditions 
of which he ever honoured, and in the canonization of the founder of which 
he played so instrumental a part. 

Fr. Brodrick gives some space to the cardinal’s views on political science, 
and gives him due honour as the formulator of the theory of the indirect 
power of the pope, which still holds the field in catholic theology, though it 
brought Bellarmine at the time into bad odour with Paul V, who considered 
the theory dangerous to the actual power of the papacy. There are some 
interesting chapters on the debate between Bellarmine and James I which 
will be of special interest to English readers. Henry of Navarre’s conversion 
had tempted Bellarmine to entertain high hopes of James I, and his reply to 
the latter’s Basilikon Doron was, therefore, by way of friendly criticism, a 
‘ priestly gift’ in return for a royal one. It was to the surprise of the 
cardinal that his courteous advice was not taken in the spirit in which it was 
proffered, and that it resulted in an argument involving the vital political 
issues raised by the archpriest controversy. The Scottish catholic lawyer, 
William Barclay, came into the field on the side of James I, and Bellarmine 
soon found that the uproar roused by his promulgation of his peculiar 
political philosophy had spread to France, where the enemies of the Jesuits 
were only too glad to have a quarrel to pick with the outstanding representa- 
tive of the Order. 

Fr. Brodrick absolves his hero from the direct responsibility for the some- 
what unsatisfactory justification of the Sixtine Vulgate, and indeed, taking 
the divided authorship of the preface to the Clementine edition into con- 
sideration, it is impossible to bring in any other verdict save that of ‘ not 
proven’. The discussion of Bellarmine’s part in the editing of the Vulgate, 
and the account of the lengthy controversy on grace, in which the former 
took so prominent a place in defending the views of his brother Jesuit 
Molina against the Dominican Baiies, are perhaps among the most interest- 
ing chapters of the book. Fr. Brodrick has made it his task to show that 
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even in the midst of the stress of public affairs we never lose sight of Bellar- 
mine himself, a man who was great because he was so humble, a true 
example of that ‘ holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord ’. 
The book is furnished with excellent appendixes, including the whole 
of the cardinal’s Latin autobiography. The numerous and well-chosen 
illustrations are not the least attractive part of the two volumes. 
Beatrice M. Hamitton THompson. 


Correspondance d’Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, Premier Nonce de Flandre 
(1596-1606). Tome ii. Lettres (1597-8) et Annexes. Publiée par 
Armanp Lovant. Analecta Vaticano-Belgica. 2° Série. Nonciature 
de Flandre II. (Rome: Institut Historique Belge; Brussels: Lamer- 
tin; Paris: Champion, 1932.) 


THE volume of Frangipani’s correspondence now published iscomplementary 
to that which appeared in 1924,’ and in many ways less interesting for 
English readers. The earlier series of letters dealt mainly with the nuncio’s 
relations with the Curia, and indeed many of the letters printed were 
written not by Frangipani, but by Cardinal Aldobrandino at Rome. In 
this series all the letters are those of the nuncio himself ; only a few of them 
are directed to Aldobrandino, and of the rest many are concerned with 
problems peculiar to the ecclesiastical life of the Netherlands or with the 
difficulties which surrounded an important but underpaid representative of 
the Holy See. M. Louant, who has taken over the task which Professor van 
der Essen has been compelled to resign, frankly tells us that he has not 
published all the letters. ‘Celles qui n’intéressaient pas l’histoire de nos 
anciennes provinces furent écartées.’ He has omitted also reports which 
were virtually duplicates, short pieces of small interest, and the avvisi 
collected by the nuncio, of which he promises a brief critical study at a 
future date. Much of the information supplied by the newly published 
documents is of secondary importance. It is only incidentally that there 
appears the great interest of the papacy in the making of the peace of 
Vervins, though the passionate desire of the nuncio for peace in which to 
accomplish his task of re-establishing the church in the Netherlands is 
implicit throughout. 

The keynote of much of the correspondence is the effort made by Rome 
to counter the Caesaro-Papalism of Spain, and many of the letters deal with 
two causes célébres in which the interests of the Curia and the Escorial were 
diametrically opposed: the temporal jurisdiction in the archbishopric of 
Cambrai and the succession to the abbey of St. Aubert. Others, however, 
are valuable as showing the manifold activities of the nuncio in promoting 
the work of reform among the clergy. 

Along with much which is of importance primarily to the ecclesiastical 
historian there is also some material which touches the general history of 
West Europe, and particularly of the British Isles. If little fresh light is 
thrown upon the substance of the quarrel between the Jesuits and the 
seculars, ample evidence is provided of the importance of the controversy 
in dividing the catholic forces. 

With regard to catholic anticipations of the situation which would 

1 See Ante, xliii. 426 for a notice of Tome i. 
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appear on the death of Elizabeth, several points of real interest crop up, only 
to leave the student in tantalizing doubt. The candidature of James of 
Scotland in the catholic interest was plainly regarded with much suspicion, 
yet Frangipani was inclined to think that the situation in Scotland was 
hopeful. The famous riot in Edinburgh of ‘ that accursed wrathful day ’, 
17 December 1596, has always been held to mark the approaching downfall 
of the kirk, and modern historians have also seen in it an attempt by the old 
court party to oust the ‘ Octavians’ who had succeeded them in office. 
These Octavians were of the queen’s party, and some of them at least were 
catholics. It is, however, significant that in Frangipani’s account the 
affair of 17 December takes on a more definite colour. The king, he tells us 
(p. 36), had discovered a conspiracy by the ministers against his own person, 
and the result was that he had now joined hands with the catholics of his 
realm. A year later (p. 290) Frangipani is hopeful that the Irish rebels, 
whose success was greatly disconcerting the English, would receive sup- 
port from the Scots. For this optimism he had justification, for he had just 
received a visit from one of those mysterious Scots, who at this time were 
canvassing catholic Europe in the interests.of James VI (p. 279). 

This envoy had letters of credit to the duke of Lorraine and the grand 
duke of Tuscany ; he asserted that the king was inclined to catholicism, 
though it was not easy to declare himself, and was suggesting that there be 
sent to Scotland, on some errand or other, a great catholic personage. 
This emissary could bring with him, in disguise, some learned doctor, whose 
arguments would almost certainly prevail. 

Requested by the envoy to use his good offices with the pope on behalf 
of the plan, Frangipani contented himself with merely informing Aldo- 
brandino, and any suspicions he may have felt about the matter were con- 
firmed, when, in the following May (1598), another Scottish gentleman 
appeared upon the very same errand (p. 332). This was undoubtedly 
Balfour of Burley, in whose hands James’s negotiation with Florence went 
a considerable way, but it does not appear who was the former of the two 
envoys mentioned. Monsieur van der Essen, in a note to the first volume 
of this correspondence, thought that Frangipani was referring to Sir Edward 
Drummond ; your reviewer, in correcting him, hazarded the guess that 
possibly Burley had made a journey to the Netherlands earlier than that of 
May 1598. But Frangipani speaks of the second emissary (almost certainly 
Burley) as wn’altro Scozzese ; plainly two different persons were employed. 

The matter is not very important, but the cumulative effect of the 
evidence is to show that there was something in the presbyterian idea that 
the Octavians, the queen’s party, were making overtures to catholicism, 
and that the catholics, whilst holding James in deep suspicion, yet thought 
that the desire for the English crown might lead the king to change his 
faith or at least his profession. 

Frangipani was astute enough to use the occasion for the purpose of 
exhorting James to do something for his catholic subjects (p. 396, October 
1598), but he had already in mind another solution of the problem of 
Elizabeth’s successor. 

In June 1598 (p. 342) he wrote to Aldobrandino about the claims of 
Arbella Stewart, of the royal blood, and without the defect of alien birth. 
He mentioned a plan for marrying Arbella to the Archduke Albert, adding 
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that if Albert did marry the infanta who had been promised him, then 
perhaps one of his brothers could be wedded to the claimant to the English 
throne. In his guarded way he indicated that the opportunity should not 
be let slip. The archduke married the Infanta Isabella by proxy in the 
following November, but the claims of Arbella were not lost sight of at 
Rome. In 1601 the pope was considering the possibility of marrying her 
into the house of Parma, which had some claim of its own through a 
Portuguese descent from John of Gaunt. Frangipani was not the only 
politician who took seriously the chances of Arbella. 

Throughout the course of his correspondence he appears as an attractive 
character, if not extremely forceful, at least constant in his desire to keep 
the peace between contending factions and to promote the cause of his 
church. It remains to praise the scholarly manner in which the text and 
notes have been presented, and to regret that the index is not quite satis- 
factory, the same persons appearing under different headings, sometimes 
without cross-references. J. D. Mackie. 


Esterhazy Miklés Nador Iratai:—I. Kormanyzattérténeti Iratok. Az 1642. 
évi Meghitsult Orszaggyiilés Idészaka. Edited by IstvAN Hagnat. 
Tiirkische Schriften aus dem Archive des Palatins Nikolaus Esterhazy 1606- 
45. Edited by Lupwie Fekete. (Budapest: printed for Paul, Prince 

Esterhazy, 1930, 1932.) 


THE new series known as Esterhazy Miklés nador iratai—Schriften des 
Palatins Nikolaus Esterhazy is due to the munificence and piety of his 
descendant, the present Prince Esterhazy, who has rightly judged that the 
family archives form a worthy basis for the due commemoration of his great 
ancestor. It is proposed to publish a considerable number of volumes, 
which are in principle to be drawn from these archives, and ultimately 
to issue others illustrating the career, as palatine (1681-1713), of Count 
Nicholas’s son, Paul, the first prince. The series is to be divided into two 
parallel sections, corresponding generally with the regnal administration’s 
domestic and with its foreign (i.e. Turkish and Transylvanian) affairs. 
Volume [i}—bearing the sectional heading, I. Kormanyzattérténeti iratok 
[—Regierungsgeschichtliche Schriften}—appeared in 1930 under the editor- 
ship of Prince Esterhazy’s archivist, Dr. Stephen Hajnal, with the title, 
Az 1642. évi meghiiisult orszaggyiilés idészaka (1640 December-1643 Marcius) 
[—Die Zeit des gescheiterten Reichstages vom Jahre 1642]. The introduction 
extends to eighty-six pages and is followed by the textual reproduction of no 
less than 137 excerpts from registers, original letters, and other documents 
(pp. 1-415). In this collection the Esterhazy archives are largely reinforced 
from the Viennese Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv and Hofkammerarchiv, 
and from Budapest. The great majority of the items are in Latin, the remain- 
der in Magyar. Only three (nos. 27, 80, and 104) are in German. It will 
be observed that the palatine, in writing to the emperor, dates not from 
Kismarton, but from Eisenstadt (nos. 91 and 129). An appendix (pp. 416- 
28) prints a long Latin account, in diary form, of two of the delegates to this 
same Pressburg diet, in November and December 1642. There is a good 
index of persons and places which fortunately covers the introduction as 
well. Unfortunately, the editorial language is Magyar only, nor are transla- 
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tions appended to the Magyar texts. It is insufficient compensation for this 
self-imposed patriotic handicap that a summary programme of the projected 
series, followed by a short account of the circumstances attending the long- 
delayed meeting and speedy prorogation of this diet, is annexed (pp. 447- 
53) in the German tongue. 

The appearance of volume [ii}—whose title-page lacks the appropriate 
second sectional heading—has made a collection of exceptional interest 
available to the learned world. Edited by Dr. Ludwig Fekete and hand- 
somely produced, the Tiirkische Schriften . . . 1606-45 consist in effect of 
two parts. In the first place there is a series of textual reproductions, in the 
Arabic script, of a large proportion of the surviving documents in Turkish, 
formerly among the papers of that founder of the fortunes of his house, who 
so worthily served the Habsburgs as the palatine of their Hungarian king- 
dom from 1625 until his death in 1645, and who had become increasingly 
prominent in their service against the Turks during a number of years before. 
In the second place there is a catalogue of the entire collection of these 
Turkish scripts, whence the reproductions have been drawn. These docu- 
ments, in number 150, have been divided into two groups. The one 
(amounting to eighty-seven) consists of Turkish versions of treaties and of 
official letters and the like received from the beylerbey of Buda and 
similar Ottoman authorities: the other (amounting to sixty-three), of 
private correspondence, doubtless the incidental and unconsidered loot of 
royalist raids. The editor’s preface (pp. ix—xiv) points out that the infre- 
quent availability of manuscript collections in Turkish makes this Esterhazy 
series of great interest and that it forms a fortunate augmentation of the 
Turcica class of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, which, for part of the 
period here covered, is somewhat fragmentary. The private letters the 
editor regards as unique, since nothing of the sort has hitherto appeared in 
Turkish or in western literature. 

As the present volume is intended to serve philological as well as 
historical ends (p. xii), the main interest centres, not in the businesslike 
catalogue of the 150 pieces, which is hidden away on pp. 424-72, but in the 
seventy-seven Turkish texts (two being interpolated from outside) them- 
selves. These reproduce fifty of the official and twenty-seven of the private 
pieces and occupy pp. 1-204. Translations of these texts occupy pp. 205- 
423. In this volume, however, as is only seemly in a work addressed to 
students outside the boundaries of Hungary, the editorial language is 
German. Dr. Fekete follows up his preface with an historical and philo- 
logical introduction (pp. xv-lxxi). The historical treatment (pp. xvii-lvii) 
he has wisely construed as a commentary upon the main Ungaro-Ottoman 
problems which confronted Esterhézy and thus form the chief subject- 
matter of the texts here reproduced. At the same time the editor’s non- 
Austrian and non-Hungarian readers, to whom the background is not so 
well known, would have been grateful for a conspectus of the palatine’s 
private and public career slightly less condensed than that vouchsafed on 
pp. xxv—xxvi. There is an index, likewise inclusive of the introduction, of 
persons, places, and subjects. The printing, which in a volume demanding 
so much setting up of Arabic script must have been an especial concern, 
has been carried out by the Kéniglich Ungarische Universitatsdruckerei of 
Budapest and is a pleasure to the eye. Ten plates in collotype are inter- 
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polated among the Turkish texts and there is a most useful map of Hungary, 
Croatia, and Transylvania as they stood in the palatine’s day. Altogether 
it is a fine piece of work. It is much to be hoped that the patriotic zeal 
which informs the present prince’s own trilingual preface (pp. iii—viii) and 
the general appreciation of his liberality in making his ancestor’s papers 
generally known may encourage him to persevere with yet further examples 
of a munificence worthy of an Esterhazy. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


PirTER VAN Dam. Beschryvinge van de Oostindische Compagnie. Eerste 
boek, deelen I, II. Tweede boek, deel I. Uitgegeven door F. W. 
STAPEL. 

Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Oostindische Compagnie in Perzié. Uitge- 
geven door H. Duntop. Eerste deel. (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publi- 
catién, 63, 68, 72, 74, 76.) (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1927-32.) 


PieTER VAN Dam’s famous Beschryvinge van de Oostindische Compagnie, 
written by the author 1685-1703 as secretary to the Company, originally as 
a practical report on its conditions to serve as a basis for reforms, and there- 
fore kept secret during the lifetime of the company, has since been repeatedly 
used by historians in the original manuscript and several transcripts, but all 
attempts made at publishing a printed edition of it during last century mis- 
carried until Dr. F. W. Stapel made it the object of a monumental work 
filling four volumes of the series of Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, all 
accompanied by scholarly indexes of persons, subjects, and literature, and 
above all by glossaries containing a mine of information for the terminology 
and subject-matter of early oriental trade. The first two volumes contain 
the two parts of van Dam’s first ‘ book’ which deals with the history and the 
administrative, financial, and commercial organization of the company; the 
last two volumes, two of the three parts of the second ‘ book ’ which gives 
a valuable picture of the Indian and Far Eastern theatres of its activities. 
It is true that, as the editor reminds us, this second half, in distinction to the 
first, is written by one who had never been out to those theatres himself, and 
therefore had to rely much on second-hand information. But on the one 
side his work was by no means haphazard; on the contrary the many literal 
agreements of van Dam’s text with other contemporary accounts of the East 
prove that he, like them, mostly used the official papers of his company ; 
and on the other side the editor (e.g. vol. 74, p. xxiii) seems to me to be a 
little too rationalistically inclined to imagine his author ‘ imposed upon’ by 
miraculous story-tellers, whereas all recent research in ethnology tends to 
show that what matters in such cases is to make out the kernel of truth that 
is usually hidden in any such story. 

It might perhaps be questioned, as it was already by the editorial plans 
of the nineteenth century, whether van Dam’s very lengthy style would not 
have borne, or perhaps even required, abbreviated instead of complete 
editing. But in view of the arbitrariness of any abbreviation, I think the 
reader has only to be grateful to the Dutch Education Office for the com- 
plete publication of such important descriptions as, e.g. that of Japan, 
already made use of by. Nachod and Pierson, or of Ceylon, rendered especi- 
ally interesting to Englishmen by the detailed, if hostile, account of Governor 
Goens’s conquering policy as opposed to the purely commercial policy of the 
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Batavia government. In the first book the extremely important trade 
statistics brought together by the author for a whole century would have 
called at best for additional tabulation, but not tolerated any shortening. 
Another volume (no. 72) of the same series is the first of a very bulky 
edition of Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Oostindische Compagnie in Perzié 
by H. Dunlop. Three hundred and twenty-five complete or abstracted 
documents on 672 pages are given for so short, if important, a space of time 
as 1611-38, without counting large appendixes (among them the relation of 
ambassador Jan Smidt for 1628-30, pp. 729-61) and a long introduction that 
gives a general history of Persia and its relations with Europe, in addition to 
a treatment of the Dutch factory and politico-commercial negotiations. As 
to recent research in the same field, the editor can refer to Foster’s English 
Factories in India, N. Macleod’s Oostindische Compagnie als Zeemogendheid 
in Azié (1927), and C. R. Boxer’s Commentaries of Ruy Freire de Andrada 
(1930). Here also there is a precious glossary, widening indeed under a 
number of words into lengthy treatises with all sorts of remarks not always 
strictly pertinent to the question. C. BRINKMANN. 


Shorthand letters of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed and edited by Epwin 
CHAPPELL. (Cambridge: University Press, 1933.) 


Mr. CHAPPELL’s volume adds no startling new information to the mass of 
knowledge which has already been revealed in the Journal and Corre- 
spondence already published. Yet these letters have their value for the 
student of the period who is interested either in Pepys as the civil servant 


or in the naval administration of the period 1664-8. The volume from 
which these letters are taken is entitled ‘S. Pepys’ Official Correspondence, 
1662-79’. This title is misleading, since the bulk of the letters belong to 
the period of the Second Dutch war, nor are they all written by Pepys in an 
official capacity. A selection of the longhand letters in this volume has 
already been edited by the late Dr. J. R. Tanner in Further Correspondence 
of Samuel Pepys, 1662-79, but Dr. Tanner did not transcribe any of the 
shorthand letters and only selected those longhand letters which he con- 
sidered to be of historical or biographical importance, omitting letters of 
routine or formal character. These, it is hoped, may some day be published, 
but in the meantime Mr. Chappell has transcribed and edited the shorthand 
letters. A few of these are known to exist elsewhere in longhand, but in the 
majority of cases the letters are printed for the first time. With one excep- 
tion, a letter to Sir Leoline Jenkins of 1679, the letters belong to the period 
September 1664—-March 1668, but of the fifty-seven letters here printed, 
forty were written in the year 1665 (N.S.), that is in the year of the Plague 
and the invasion of the Medway by the Dutch. They reveal the straits to 
which the navy was pushed. Lack of money drove the admiralty to try 
all sorts of expedients, such as using tobacco-stalks for caulking, and the 
difficulty of getting hemp for cordage led to suggestions that the bills 
should be guaranteed by such men as Sir George Carteret and Pepys, that 
is by the very men in charge of the spending of the naval vote. The 
stinginess of Parliament and the destitution of the navy is the theme of 
most of the letters. Strikes in the dockyard, the arrears of pay which filled 
the streets with destitute seamen, the bad administration of the commission 
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for sick and wounded which increased the burden by flinging the cost of 
maintaining the prisoners on to funds that should have been spent in fitting 
out ships and paying sailors, all these show how desperately Pepys felt the 
poverty, almost the bankruptcy, of the navy, and the reader three hundred 
years later can only marvel that England ever maintained her fleets against 
the Dutch. 

Pepys, therefore, appears in these letters as the hardworking and com- 
petent administrator with the interests of the navy at heart. Of his home 
life nothing is to be learnt but his official reason for not leaving London 
during the Plague ; of his social activities nothing is revealed, but his rela- 
tions with his colleagues, both those with whom he was on good terms, such 
as Sir William Coventry, and those whom he disliked, among whom Sir 
William Batten was pre-eminent, are revealed in these pages, which bring 
to life the rubs and difficulties of official life in the Restoration period. 
Further details can be here gleaned of Pepys’s own career, of his anxiety 
to get the office of surveyor-general of the victualling, and his attempt to 
make money out of the East India prizes taken by Sandwich. This last 
attempt implicated Pepys in a scandal, for Sandwich broke bulk and soia 
the cargoes before the prizes had been condemned. By so doing Sandwich 
laid himself open to attack by Sir Christopher Myngs, not long returned 
from Jamaica where he had been careful to get the prizes taken at S. Juan 
de la Vega condemned in the admiralty. 

Mr. Chappell’s notes to the letters dealing with this matter, as in other 
cases, are of great assistance to the reader. Though intended for those who 
know Pepys’s Journal, the volume is made far more useful to such a student, 
and far more interesting to those reading for pleasure by such notes. Cross- 
references to the Journal, to the published volumes of correspondence, and 
to the Calendars of State Papers are of course a saving of time to the 
student, while short biographical notes and explanations of obscure points 
make continuous reading easy. There are but few cases in which Mr. 
Chappell has left his reader in any doubt ; one would for instance have liked 
a note to Letter LVI on payment by ticket and payment by book, and in 
Letter I a moment of hesitation would have been saved by a note that the 
‘ Prince ’ referred to in the flag controversy was Prince Rupert and not the 
Duke of York. The references in the notes to the numbers of the letters 
entail some searching ; it would no doubt have added to the length, but it 
is a pity that the cross-references should not also have included a page 
reference. The index is useful, but the grouping of proper names under the 
categories of persons, places, and ships may lead at first to some difficulty 
in finding an entry. HELEN NEILL WRIGsT. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, January 1749/50 
to December 1753 ; January 1754 to December 1758 ; 2 vols. (London : 
Stationery Office, 1932, 1933.) 


THESE two volumes of the Journal belong to a period when there was an 
important change in the constitutional position of the board, and the first 
of them contains the text of the order in council of 11 March 1752 (286-9). 
The principal topics of the first volume are the settlement of Nova Scotia 
and the African trade ; of the second, the troubled affairs of Jamaica and 
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the development of the conflict with France in North America. In the first 
volume the revival of the practice of entering upon the journal arguments 
advanced at hearings in matters of controversy is maintained, and there are 
some interesting discussions of constitutional questions in North Carolina 
(170-3, 176-9), Montserrat (234-7, 241-3), Nevis (237-41), and Antigua 
(305-7, 346-7, 406), besides a long hearing on the African trade (4-35). At 
the same time, the board begins occasionally to enter upon its journals 
something more than a bare record of its acts (cf. 300-3, 314-15, 318-19, 
432-6). In the second volume, records of the arguments advanced at hear- 
ings in matters of controversy are again almost entirely lacking, although 
instances of fuller entries of the board’s own observations and instructions 
continue to occur (e.g. 85-7). 

The references to paper money, quit rents, and the slave trade are more 
fully indexed than in former volumes ; but the indexes still leave much to 
be desired. The index to names is generally reliable, although ‘ Mr. Beswick 
of London, merchant ’, has somehow got left out of that to the volume for 
1754-8 (207, 232, 234, 245) ; and it is true that upon all the main topics the 
Journal is easy to use without any reference to the index at all. But there 
are many incidental references, particularly to economic matters, which are 
not easy to trace; and in the treatment of these the editor shows a great 
lack of method. In the volume for 1749/50-3, for example, the references 
under ‘ Africa, West, France, rivalry with, in’ are not the same as those 
under ‘ France, slave trade in West Africa, rivalry with’. The former 
omits the whole series of references on pp. 4-34 and those on pp. 94 and 
272-3. The latter, which includes those on pp. 4-34, omits those on pp. 319 
and 327. Still more confused is the treatment of the references to illicit 
trade in the same volume. They occur under the marginal headings of 
‘ Antigua ’, ‘ Jamaica ’, ‘ the Leeward Islands ’, and ‘ Plantations General ’, 
the principal entries being under ‘ Plantations General’. The proper way 
to treat them would appear to be to index them under ‘ illicit trade ’ under 
each of these titles and under ‘ France’, ‘ Holland’, ‘ Denmark’, and 
‘Spain ’, with a cross reference from ‘ Plantations General’. But the editor 
has not done this. While, with one omission (119-20), the entries under 
‘ France, trade, illicit, with ’ are properly made, there is only one reference 
under ‘ Jamaica ’ and nothing under ‘ Antigua ’ or ‘ the Leeward Islands ’. 
The Antigua reference (155) and one Jamaica reference (49) are included 
under ‘ Plantations General’, and the other two Jamaica references (190, 
191) and one Leeward Island reference (168) under ‘ France’, while one Lee- 
ward Island reference is omitted altogether (307). ‘ Plantations General ’, 
which is thus given two references which do not properly belong to it, is 
then robbed of the principal reference which does belong to it (128-39), 
which is transferred to ‘ France ’, and of two more which are to be found 
under ‘ Holland ’ (268, 389), and is left without any cross reference to 
Holland, France, or Denmark. The result is two overlapping but incon- 
sistent series of references under ‘ France’ and ‘ Plantations General ’, 
neither of them including all that it purports to include and both of them 
including matter belonging to other headings. 

The editor’s rare annotations of his text are not very helpful. It is 
scarcely necessary to tell the reader that ‘ the 10th instant ’, under the date 
of 31 October, means 10 October (1754-8, p. 182); and there is no reason 
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why ‘the minutes of the last day’s meeting’ read on 3 November 1757 
(p. 333) should not be those of 13 July 1757, the day of the last previous 
meeting of the board (cf. 345, 360). On the other hand, there seems to be 
some confusion in the original documents about the names Philip Ludwell 
and Philip Ludwell Lee, but the editor indexes them as those of two distinct 
persons, without so much as a cross reference. The Franklin mentioned on 
p- 356 must be Benjamin and not Richard. H. Hare Betor. 


Histoire constitutionnelle de la France de 1789 a 1870. 


Par Maurice 
DESLANDRES. 2 tomes. (Paris: Colin, 1932.) 


PROFESSOR DESLANDRES has written an important and valuable work. His 
method has been to describe the events leading to each of the French con- 
stitutions of this period—at least forty in number—to analyse them, and to 
describe how they operated and why they failed. There is no index, but the 
table of contents and the bibliography are adequate, and the writing is very 
simple and clear. The work is a history not a legal text-book. No constitu- 
tion is priated in full. It is none the less precise in its account of each 
successive system, and its summaries of constitutions are enriched by copious 
quotations. It is useful thus to have reprinted within small compass such 
documents as all the material proclamations issued in 1815 and 1830, in 
1848 and 1870. 

The author claims that his survey must be full of lessons in political 
science. The constitutions were, in his view, the outcome of historical 
accidents which may happen in any State. They did not reflect, in their 
diversity and their vicissitudes, anything distinctively racial or French ; 
French temperament tends to be conservative. It is at least safe to say that 
many opinions now generally held are confirmed by the history of these 
short-lived experiments. They supply data to fortify such propositions as 
the futility of popular plebiscita ; the madness of lust for conquest ; the 
value of pomp and ceremony; the normal dependence of an absolute 
government upon its creator’s life. M. Deslandres’s main theory about the 
Napoleonic empire is that it was not the work of time but of one man. His 
prodigious strength was its essential weakness. 

To many readers the dominating inference to be drawn from these pages 
is the difficulty of improvising a written constitution. We are told that the 
men of 1789 ‘ were not theorists nourished on formulas and systems but 
politicians, seeking to secure their own power by practical means’; but 
they failed again and again. Pushed onwards by mobs and hurriedly draft- 
ing projects without the help of past experience or the guidance give. by 
some knowledge of comparative law, the constitution-makers of the revolu- 
tionary period drifted through years of oscillation between terrorism and 
anarchy to the destined goal of autocracy. In any advanced civilization the 
task of codifying a constitution without any precedents as a basis must be 
daunting. This book certainly supports the English doctrine that the State, 
itself a living organism, grows best when endowed with a flexible and largely 
unwritten constitution. M. Deslandres sees danger in the failure of the 
French constitution since 1875 to reflect the great changes which have since 
taken place in French life and thought. 

Although the chief value of this work lies in its constitutional documents 
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and in the author’s comments, its narrative sections are attractively com- 
plete and judicious, and it includes a large number of personal appreciations 
and studies of famous men which, if not important to specialists, will 
interest and enlighten a general reader. Thus the first volume which covers 
1789 to 1815 includes an acute analysis of the old régime (‘ interesting as a 
point of departure only’). France was not then a nation in the modern 
sense. The eighteenth century, ‘ essentially the age of opinion ’, applied the 
rationalism which it fostered by scientific inquiry to the most irrational 
system of inequalities and privilege which ever burdened a country. In 
1789 the State for the first time became distinct from the king ; this began 
modern politics in France. The flight to Varennes, pitifully feeble in its 
execution, was ‘ the one positive act of Louis XVI’. The declaration of the 
rights of man and of the citizen was remarkable for its insistence on the 
sanctity of property ; it was concerned with equality, not with liberty ; it 
did not touch freedom of worship, of teaching, of industry, and of associa- 
tions, and such omissions are significant. There are interesting passages on 
the terror; on the age-old rivalry between the Girondin and Jacobean 
types; on Napoleon’s character, prestige, and mistakes. The second 
volume opens with a description of the restoration as a ‘ rough sketch of 
parliamentary government put in practice by men who seemed to know 
none of its rules’. ‘ The extremists who had been the causes of the dis- 
credit of the first restoration brought about the fall of the second.’ The 
July monarchy was doomed by its revolutionary origin, ‘a sort of con- 
genital weakness’. The conquest of Algeria—long, costly, and difficult— 
won it no prestige at the time. The coup d’état was ‘ a kind of terror with- 
out condemnations to death ’. The war of 1870 is summarized well. 

It will be realized that this way of writing constitutional history does not 
conform with any conventional type; but the book is inspired both by 
knowledge and good sense, as well as by patriotic sentiment, and its opinions 
are generally convincing. GERALD Hurst. 


Osterreich-Preussen von Basel bis Campoformio, 1795-7. Part i: Der 
Westen—Krieg und Frieden mit Frankreich. By A. ERNSTBERGER. 
(Quellen und Forschungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte, issued by the 
Historical Commission of the Deutsche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 


und Kiinste fiir die Tschechoslowakische Republik, vol. xii.) (Prague : 
1932.) 


THE interest perennially afforded by the rivalry of Austria and Prussia 
within and without the Germanic body has found its latest able exponent 
in Dr. Ernstberger, who has subjected their uneasy interaction during the 
period between Prussia’s early and self-interested defection from the com- 
mon front against the French revolution at Basel in 1795 and Austria’s 
stubbornly contested surrender at Campoformio in 1797 to analysis on a 
scale and with a mastery worthy of Oncken himself. The present stout 
volume deals only with the attitude of the two predominant German 
monarchies to the unprecedented menace from the west and with its effect 
on them and on the venerable Empire that they failed to preserve. Cer- 
tainly this is the preponderant division of the general subject, if indeed the 
treatment of this subject must be divided thus geographically. Another 
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volume is promised for the remaining theatres of their inevitable opposition, 
above all, Poland. 

Dr. Ernstberger has had the advantage of studying both rivals at close 
quarters. In Austria the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv has provided him 
with the three concurrent series of the papers belonging respectively to the 
Habsburg Foreign Office proper, to the Viennese imperial chancery, and to 
the imperial arch-chancery of Mayence. In Prussia he has consulted the 
Geheimes Staatsarchiv and the archives of the royal house. These inter- 
locking masses he has successfully reduced to order. The result is pleasing 
as well as impressive, for Dr. Ernstberger knows how to write. At the same 
time I venture to doubt whether the author’s rigorous arrangement of a 
diplomatic relationship so intricately influenced now from Paris and now 
from St. Petersburg does not encourage a rather illogical comprehension of 
the course of events in the reader’s mind. This tendency, or weakness, 
already displays itself towards the end of the present volume, where section 
2 (‘ Letzte Rettungsversuche ’) of the division relating to the events of 1797 
is itself split up into a distracting number of small subsections. In fact the 
scheme is a bit professorial. Yet the difficulties standing in the way of a 
coherent general narrative on the present liberal scale, which should ade- 
quately portray the ever-changing interaction of two such powerful rivals, 
are immense and the author has, perhaps wisely, turned aside from such a 
task. It is indeed remarkable that he succeeds in holding the reader’s 
attention at all, as he deftly wends his way among the three Germanies— 
now glancing at Vienna, now at Berlin, now dwelling on the serious triviali- 
ties of Ratisbon—for Prussia throughout this period is an unattractive 
spectacle. At Basel her ignoble, if sharp-witted, government abandoned 
all support of the German nation in its struggles against the latest onslaught, 
in a new guise, of the secular foe. Not only this, but, by its organization 
of entire northern Germany on a basis of armed neutrality—with the with- 
drawal by all its constituent members, which this step involved, from 
participation in the Empire’s war against France—it also committed, and 
induced others to commit, treason to the Empire itself; and perhaps thereby 
ensured France’s victory. It is no answer that the federated German states 
were becoming weary of the unsuccessful struggle. Nor that Austria in 
her turn was little less cavalier in disposition towards the diet and the 
imperial idea than Prussia herself: in other words, that both—as the 
author so well shows—were unconcerned at the Empire’s political degrada- 
tion and impending fall. Even Dr. Ernstberger, who writes with cold 
impartiality throughout, seems conscious that this odious Prussian organiza- 
tion of a treasonable inactivity requires a special justification, for on p. 245 
a remarkable paragraph emphasizes the happy development of German 
Kultur behind the strong shield of the armed cordon : ‘ was die Observa- 
tionsarmee schiitzte, war des Schutzes in der Tat wert.’ This is a deplorable 
claim. Germany might fall, and southern Germany and Austria bleed, in 
order that, sheltered behind Prussia’s wall of shame, the Goethes, Herders, 
Arnims, and their like might lead beautiful lives and think beautiful 
thoughts. Another famous German, who threw in his lot with a nobler 
cause and state, suffered at Buonaparte’s hands. I am not aware that his 
vicissitudes caused any detriment to Gentz’s mind and pen. 

The detailed recording of such a political relationship, however lucidly 
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it may be done, risks monotony. Yet Dr. Ernstberger avoids this with 
success. He will not, perhaps, demur to the suggestion that, despite his pro- 
nounced impartiality, he has, all unconsciously, provided his book with a 
hero, round whom his tale in effect revolves. Hence its readable character, 
for the unavowed hero is none other than the director of Austrian foreign 
affairs, tenacious, sarcastic, solitary, and stout-hearted Thugut. We are 
shown him with his engaging foibles—among them a sound hatred of 
Prussia, if running to extremes—his characteristic manipulation of the 
Empire, his allies, and other states, and, above all, his unyielding courage 
and energy in the face of defeat. Here was a man indeed. Small wonder 
that, for a moment, he was talked of as Stadion’s successor in the evil days 
of 1809. It is curious to read (on pp. 65 et seq.) of the apparently hopeless 
condition of the Austrian machine of state in face of the menace from 
abroad. Almost the same thing was said by very competent judges after 
the peace of Schénbrunn. But Austria survived. She was clearly far 
tougher than her observers knew or her historians are inclined to allow. 
Of lesser matters discussed in the course of this interesting and enlighten- 
ing book, it is tempting to inquire how far Count Louis, the later Prince, 
Starhemberg, the emperor’s envoy at the court of St. James’s, enjoyed 
Grenville’s and Pitt’s confidence. The point is not without its importance, 
for Starhemberg, in addition to his general representative function at the 
court of Austria’s one stable ally, was also Thugut’s mouthpiece throughout 
the difficult negotiations relating to the subsidiary loans. To these Dr. 
Ernstberger devotes a separate subsection (on pp. 398-407). It would be 
interesting to see how far the British archives would confirm or amend 
the Staatskanzlei evidence, which forms the basis of his account. The 
scrupulous footnote references, as well to archive material as to published 
work, suffer under the latter head from the op. cit. habit. A table of 
conventional contractions of titles, placed with the prefatory matter, 
would have saved space and added to the reader’s convenience. There 
is a good index of persons and places. A slip of the pen, on pp. 96 (n. 4) 
and 214, describes Grenville as under-secretary of state. On p. 302 (1. 28) 
the French quotation reads queerly. In another, on p. 401 (i. 26), the 
correct reading should doubtless be ‘ s’accroit’. And does not the phrase 
on p. 136 (1. 25) read west in error for east ? We look forward to the con- 
cluding issue of Dr. Ernstberger’s laborious work. It may be less attrac- 
tive, it can hardly be better done, than the volume now under review. 
C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


The Corn Laws and Social England. By C. R. Fay. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1932.) 


Mr. Fay remains inimitable and incorrigible. Everything he writes is 
marked by the same vigour of mind, the same vivid sense of reality, and the 
same indifference to systematic and orderly argument. The book before 
us is, in origin, something of a scrap-book. It is partly a reprint of earlier 
articles, partly new, and it belies its title. Mr. Fay has not treated the 
corn laws from a particularly ‘ social’ point of view, but a little bit from 
all points of view, a doubtful policy, in view of the recent thorough study 
of the subject from several angles by Mr. Barnes. But the most serious 
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consequence is the failure to develop any one method to the limit of its 
possibilities. Mr. Fay is not consistently either economist, or statistician, 
or scrupulous chronicler, or historian of ideas, or politician in search of 
historical analogies, but he is all these at different times. Like the dragon- 
fly, rather than the butterfly, he seems to settle, but in reality he is poised 
in mid-flight, ready to dart off again whenever the impulse seizes him. 

But in spite of this major defect the book is rich in good things, 
especially, as usual, in its illuminating obiter dicta, any one of which might, 
in other hands, become the theme of a scholarly essay. What, then, does 
Mr. Fay give us? The descriptive chapter on the corn trade around 1800 
is a reprint of articles from various journals. They fully deserved to be 
brought together and made more easily accessible. The co-existence, for 
a time, of an almost modern middleman organization with the medieval 
Assize of Bread and the mercantilist inspectors of corn created an interest- 
ing situation which is well analysed. The examination of the corn laws 
themselves and the narrative of the repeal are useful but not novel. This 
leaves us with two economic studies—on the effect of the bounty (1688- 
1765) and on the effect of the post-war corn laws (1815-46)—and two 
essays in interpretation, on Huskisson and imperialism and on the corn 
laws and social thought. In the first economic study Mr. Fay stresses the 
fact that the bounty was the ‘ dynamic side’ of the policy in that period 
and that by it ‘ the wisdom of the whole must be judged’. But when he 
comes to explore that wisdom, he is so eager to rush to the defence of 
Adam Smith against the criticisms of Mr. Lipson and Mr. Barnes that he 
loses sight of the real issue. The verbal infallibility of the Wealth of 
Nations is really irrelevant. The questions to be answered are whether 
the bounty lowered prices, steadied prices, and increased output, and 
whether, even if it did all these, the advantages gained more than com- 
pensated for the taxes needed to meet the cost of paying the bounty. 
Against Mr. Lipson’s view that the bounty did not raise prices he has a 
strong case, but against the view that it did stimulate increased production 
he has no case at all, while his reply to Mr. Barnes’s accusation that Smith 
was guilty of faulty history degenerates into a crude and unconvincing tu 
quoque. The second economic study is less acrimonious and more syste- 
matic. Its method is similar to that used by Professor Clapham when 
considering the effects of protective policy in general in the same period. 
Its value is not diminished by the fact that the general conclusion is the 
familiar one, that the corn laws were repealed at the very moment when 
they would, for the first time, have raised the price of bread, and that they 
had been dead and buried nearly twenty years before protection became, 
for the first time, a matter of life and death for British agriculture. 

It is in his last chapter that Mr. Fay is at his best and most characteristic. 
The corn laws were a bulwark for landlords and repeal was carried by men 
for whom the landlord was the common enemy. The theory of rent, with 
its triple authorship, became, in Ricardo’s hands, the foundation of a 
doctrine of free trade in corn, which spread so fast that, by 1838, ‘ there 
was, as it were, an Anti-Corn Law League of Intellectuals’. But this 
hardly touched the masses. Anti-landlordism in popular form sprang 
from the towns of the north, the home of all social enterprise, as a towns- 
man’s protest against dear bread and a grinding monopoly. This is true 
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even of the Spenceans. There was never a serious threat of the expulsion 
of landowners by countrymen. Even if landlordism had been abolished in 
1688, says Mr. Fay, a peasantry would not have been established in its 
place. If there had been a class of peasant cultivators in England, the 
landlords might have resisted the attack or, if not, protection would have 
returned in the 1870’s. The anti-corn law movement is logically related 
to unearned increment, rates, and the landlords’ tax on industrial progress, 
and yet Henry George failed to rouse the people because, by then, the 
landlords had fallen and socialism and land reform were travelling different 
roads, just as Spence failed because industry was not yet conscious of its 
enemy. In both periods the landlords ‘were a minor hate’. Here is 
matter enough for thought and comment. One further generalization may 
be culled from the first chapter. The repeal ‘ marked the triumph of the 
consumer and the fulfilment in England of that hard saying: “ Consump- 
tion is the sole end and purpose of all production.” ’ Is this true? Did 
it mean any more than that, at the moment, it paid the manufacturer to 
give the consumer his head? It could be argued that producers have 
always ruled, either indirectly, by influencing governments, or directly, by 
exercising the powers that their function places in their hands. It would 
be hard indeed to prove that consumers triumph in the modern world. 


T. H. MarsHatt. 


Die auswartige Politik Preussens, 1858-71. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke. 
Herausg. von der Historischen Reichskommission unter Leitung von 


E. Brandenburg, ete. 1°** Abtlg. Vom Beginn der Neuen Ara bis zur 


Berufung Bismarcks. Band I. Nov. 1858—Dez. 1859. (Oldenburg i. O: 
Stalling, 1933.) 


Tus may be described as the German counterpart of the French official 
series Origines de la Guerre, 1870-1. But the latter begins at 1863, and the 
former at 1858. It differs from almost all other collections in that it 
includes extracts from archives not only of Germany, but of France, Great 
Britain, Italy, &c. These extracts can, of course, hardly be exhaustive, but 
they are distinctly useful. The selection from German documents appears 
good. 

It is stated that four volumes up to April 1864 have been planned, 
but Band I is sufficient for the present review. Indeed, it will be some 
time before all the implications of these four volumes are grasped. 
There is a rather inadequate index of names but a useful table of contents, 
arranging topics in chronological order. As most of our knowledge of the 
years 1858-9 on the German side is derived from von Sybel and Friedjung, 
any addition is welcome. But the evidence, though interesting, is not very 
revolutionary in character. 

The volume opens with a circular from Schleinitz(no. 1) to the Prussian 
Missions announcing his appointment by William Prince Regent as foreign 
minister (8 November 1858). It ends (no. 559) with a report by Pourtalés 
from Paris on the famous Napoleonic brochure, Le Pape et le Congrés, of 
31 December 1859. Bernstorff regretfully commented on this last document 


* References are given to the number of the paper, and the page is only added 
when notes are involved. 
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that Prussia had not approved the results of the Franco-Piedmontese war 
against Austria, but, since no vital interest of Prussia or Russia was touched, 
it was better to avoid a congress which would formally sanction revolu- 
tionary changes. It is with Italy that the volume is mainly concerned. 

It begins, however, with mutterings over the Holstein question in 
which the Prince Consort took a part, and Sir Arthur Paget went so far as 
to say (24 October 1858) that ‘ it was impossible for any English Minister to 
contemplate with indifference any interference with the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy’ (No. 16, p. 75, n. 1). The Regent told Paget (9 Novem- 
ber) that he wanted an Anglo-Prusso-Austrian Alliance (no. 7), and Schlei- 
nitz hinted at an Anglo-Prussian Alliance (no. 11). Walewski for France 
assured Hatzfeldt that there was no fear of French attack on Austria in 
Italy, 6 December (no. 33). Schleinitz did not believe this and, on the 
authority of the Prince Regent, asked Bloomfield what England would do in 
the event of a Franco-Austrian war, 28 December (no. 53). 

Napoleon’s famous utterance to the Austrian ambassador on New 
Year’s day made war probable. Prince Henry of Reuss (no. 62) made a 
decidedly inept comment on it, which did not deceive Schleinitz (no. 62). 
Marshal Pélissier—then ambassador at London—made an even more inept 
one. When asked if there would be war, he answered, ‘ Not yet and not in 
Italy—but we shall have it later against Belgium and on the Rhine’ 
(no. 85). These fatuous comments provoked a really important one from 
the Prussian Prince Regent to the Russian ambassador, 20 January 1859 
(no. 86). He said that he did not defend Austria or even assent to Piedmont 
going to war with her. But as soon as France intervened without right, 
the war would become a European question. He even thought Germany, 
perhaps, ‘ ought not to refuse her support if Austria were threatened ’. 
Schleinitz (no. 87) fully supported these views and referred to public opinion 
as justifying them. England made frantic proposals for peace and sent 
Cowley with them to Vienna. As late as 23 March Schleinitz assured Austria 
she could accede to the terms without loss of dignity (no. 219). A dispatch 
from Vienna (no. 234) on 29 March gives one of the rare utterances of 
Francis Joseph himself, and it seemed favourable to peace. But, as soon as 
Austria was requested to stop arming, difficulties began (2 April, no. 244). 
An undated interview between the Prince Regent and Archduke Albert of 
Austria is recorded (probably on or before 12 April), in which the former 
frankly explained that Prussia would not move unless Germany was actu- 
ally threatened by France. He warned Austria against an ultimatum to 
Sardinia. Austria disregarded the advice and launched her ultimatum on 
20 April, thereby playing the game of Cavour and Napoleon. But it appears 
(and it is important) from no. 274 that the Archduke Albert, whose own 
report is reproduced of 12 April, thought that Prussia might side with 
Austria in any case if France came into the war. It is also probable that 
he was influenced in this direction by the warmth of his welcome at Berlin 
(nos. 307-8). But the Prince Regent’s letter of 28 April (no. 343) to the 
archduke makes his disapproval quite clear. 

What was the attitude of Prussia after the ultimatum? Schleinitz at 
once made it clear (no. 309) even on 20 April that Prussia would make all 
preparations for war, though still desiring peace. The tsar praised the Prince 
Regent for his attitude (p. 528, n. 3) on 4 May, and agreed to help him 
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in localizing the war. But the instructions for ministers about 20 May 
(no. 405) suggest that Prussia wanted the status quo as a basis for peace. 
This was impossible. On 14 June a partial mobilization of the Prussian 
army began (no. 442). It seems that early in July the Prince Regent 
wanted to play a great part in mediation (p. 724, n.1). But Francis Joseph 
and Napoleon came to terms direct at Villafranca on 8 July. The Regent 
wrote congratulating the former on 14 July (no. 496), but he referred to the 
‘tiefbeklagte ultimatum’ as having made Prussia begin her military pre- 
parations. He also made it clear that Prussia would fight only to preserve 
the integrity of Germany against France. Somewhat more of Realpolitik is 
disclosed in an utterance of Schleinitz on 16 June, when he says that, though 
Italy was a secondary question, Prussia could not allow Austria to be too 
much weakened. 

A little later Schleinitz (25 September) informs Gruner at Berlin that 
Prussia and Russia will support the restoration of legitimate dynasties 
(no. 526) in middle Italy, and hopes that England will join with them. He 
was horrified at Palmerston’s suggestion of deciding the fate of Parma and 
Tuscany by plebiscites and of refusing to contemplate the restoration of 
their dynasties by force (no. 544). The year, therefore, ended in some con- 
fusion, and there was distinct coolnes sbetween England and Prussia, 
expressed with his usual vigour by Lord John Russell (22 December, no. 555). 
It really ended the idea of an Anglo-Prussian-Austrian entente. 

To sum up, Prussia seems to have been conservative throughout, but to 
have had the virtues of conservatism. Little evidence is produced to show 
that she tried to take advantage of France’s pre-occupation in Italy to 
attack her on the Rhine. The mobilization was genuinely for defence and 
Prussia made no selfish use of her advantage. But the facts, as revealed, on 
the whole go far to justify Napoleon in making the peace of Villafranca. It 
was not a bold measure, but, on the whole, Napoleon was wise in taking 
it and the key to the mystery of Villafranca is to be found in Berlin. 
* This conclusion may not be new, but it is reinforced by the new German 
publication. Harotp TEMPERLEY. 


An Architectural History of the Benedictine Monastery of St. Etheldreda at 


Ely. By Tuomas Dinnam Arxinson. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1933.) 


Tue founder of the scientific study of conventual buildings, as of medieval 
architecture generally, was undoubtedly the Rev. Robert Willis, Jacksonian 
Professor in the University of Cambridge. In 1869 he published his history 
of the monastery of Christ Church in Canterbury, which has been the model 
of all similar histories ever since. The work was taken up with ability and 
enthusiasm by the late Sir William St. John Hope in a long series of mono- 
graphs and has been continued by several able living writers. To say that 
Mr. Atkinson is worthy to be placed in the same class is almost sufficient 
praise in itself, but he has been able to go a step farther. No publisher has 
till now been found to allow such sumptuous treatment of a single monastery, 
however important. The format is so magnificent that one is almost obliged 
to begin with praise for the Cambridge University Press. The folio size, the 
beautiful old-faced type, and the splendid series of coloured plans, housed 
VOL, XLIX.—NO, CXCIII. L 
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separately in a portfolio, all indicate an attitude of mind to which historians 
and antiquaries must pay their warmest tribute. The book cannot pay, but 
fortunately there are university presses that do not regard such a fact as 
a complete embargo on publishing such a work. 

No one is so competent to write the book as Mr. Atkinson, for, in addition 
to his lifelong study of medieval architecture and monastic remains, he was 
for years the surveyor of the cathedral church of Ely. He has, therefore, 
had the opportunity of day to day study, so necessary that even such close 
application does not exhaust an old building. 

At first sight it might be thought that Ely would not yield the maximum 
of advantage, for unlike Canterbury, Durham, Gloucester, and Norwich 
the cloister has nearly all gone and so have the east and west ranges and 
most of the frater. For the claustral buildings, therefore, Ely is not the best 
place for study and compares unfavourably with Durham. But after all 
claustral buildings follow a well-established rule, though they may be on the 
north side, as at Canterbury and Chester, and not in the southern normal 
position, as at Ely. The real interest of Ely is in the buildings outside the 
cloister, and notably in the infirmary connected with the east range of the 
cloister by a vaulted passage. Though cut about so much before and after 
the dissolution, and though having a road now along its central space, the 
infirmary buildings form the most complete example of the medieval arrange- 
ment still left. The twelfth-century plan is so church-like that historians of 
the past have tried to make out that it was a church. Of course we know 
now, from documentary evidence and from comparison with other houses, 
that the Normans generally built an infirmary hall consisting of nave and 
aisles. Here there are, east of it, the nave, aisles, and chancel of a contem- 
porary chapel. The north aisle was rebuilt about 1325 as a blood-letting 
house. The operation of blood-letting often took place in the calefactorium, 
but here the infirmary itself was used, a convenient arrangement, as the 
monks were allowed to stay in the infirmary for some days afterwards. 
Actually in this case blood-letting took place at intervals of six weeks, and 
the prior in 1287 allowed the brethren to pass the third day after the opera- 
tion outside the monastery. South-east of the infirmary was the Sene Hall, 
an expression which seems to be confined to Ely. Mr. Atkinson thinks the 
word is a mistake for ‘Seny’ and derives it from the French word for bleed- 
ing, conjecturing that those who had lately been bled dined there. The con- 
nexion of this hall with the misericorde, the place where the brethren were 
allowed to eat meat, is discussed atlength. On the north side of the infirmary 
hall there were added about 1335 the Painted Chamber and the Cottis 
Chamber. These were built under the great Alan de Walsingham. It was 
for his own convenience during his lifetime, ‘ but if any one of his brethren 
needed it for the recreation of his mother, sister or any woman of such near 
and honourable relationship as would give rise to no suspicion, or for any 
other person of good name who cannot conveniently be received elsewhere 
he shall enjoy the advantages there in the Camera, for that occasion but 
not beyond it’. This is surely a very unusual arrangement in a convent 
of men. 

The other block of supreme interest is south of the claustral buildings. 
It included the monks’ kitchen, the great hall, the prior’s house, the queen’s 
hall, and a long south-west range. The uses of all these parts are discussed 
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at length. There is, of course, special reference to the prior’s house with its 
wonderful chapel built by John de Crauden about 1325. This chapel, the 
queen’s hall, and the south-western range are now allocated to the King’s 
School, one of the most ancient schools in the country. The deanery is made 
out of the great hall or guest hall and not out of the prior’s lodge as is the 
case in several other cathedral priories. 

The Obedientiary Rolls, though not rivalling in number and interest 
those of Westminster and Norwich, are of course indispensable in writing 
the architectural history. The author and all antiquaries owe much to the 
late Archdeacon Chapman who edited the Sacrist Rolls. The titles of some 
of the obedientiaries are unusual. We find granatarius instead of the usual 
granarius. Roscarius was the man who provided rushes and bought turf or 
peat, which was used as fuel. The precentor looked after the library, and 
it is remarkable that both at Ely and Norwich the exact position of the 
medieval library is not known. 

An account of the bishop’s palace is included, for the author believes 
it is on the site, and may incorporate a part, of the abbot’s house. The abbey 
became cathedral in 1109 and the bishop has had some, though by no means 
all, of the abbot’s powers ever since. 

The book does not pretend to include a history of the church, but there 
is a useful account of it. The author claims that it is of greater area than 
any other Benedictine church. He differs from Sir William Hope in his 
restoration of the Norman pulpitum, removed in 1770. 

The early masonry is of Barnack stone, brought no doubt by water from 
Northamptonshire, and other similar stone from the same district. Mr. 
Atkinson modestly disclaims the idea that he is writing a general essay on 
the Beuedictine plan, but his comparison of Ely with other houses is most 
helpful, particularly in the large number of cases where a plan of the build- 
ings is added. 

Here and there are statements which obviously must be matters of 
opinion, but the evidence is always given and the author avoids the omni- 
scient tone which is 30 annoying. Only two slips have been noticed. The 
Carmelites are called White Monks, though of course Mr. Atkinson is well 
aware that such a title is confined to the Cistercians, the Carmelites being 
White Friars. The ‘ Abbot’s house’ at Wenlock is spoken of, but the 
Cluniac priory there, though becoming denizen in 1395, was never elevated 
into an abbey. 

We have mentioned only a few of the many points of interest in this 
great book. Its fullness and variety defy the reviewer and set an almost 
impossible standard for any one writing a similar history. No student of 
monastic buildings will be able to neglect it. It is a real pleasure merely to 
turn over the pages. The illustrations, photographic and cartographic, 
are a delight to see. We can only wish that at least one general drawing 
from the competent pencil of the author had been included. 

D. H. 8. Cranage. 
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Short Notices 


THE second volume of Professor 8. V. Venkateswara’s Indian Culture 
through the Ages’ (London: Longmans, 1932) deals in a very interesting 
way with the development of public life and political institutions. The 
survey covers a vast period, from the Vedic age to Mughal administration 
and Hindu-Muslim systems of polity, in comparatively brief compass. This 
necessitates a choice of aspects and of incidents, and omission of discussion 
of opposing views, and the plan adopted unquestionably adds to the interest 
of the work and to the distinctness of the impression which it gives of affairs 
in ancient and medieval India. It must, however, be remembered that 
nearly all matters of importance dealt with by the author remain objects of 
controversy. The account in chapter iii of the institutions of the Maurya age 
is largely based on the probably unfounded view that the Arthagastra is 
really a work of that period, instead of some centuries later ; it assumes also 
that what it describes was contemporary practice and not mere theory, and 
this assumption sadly lacks proof. It is no doubt possible that Panini knew 
republics (p. 54), but of course there is nothing in his actual text at all 
decisive of the issue. Because Kalidasa mentions (ukra (not, however, by 
that name), it is impossible to believe that he knew (p. 130) the very late 
Cukranitisara, and there is no reason whatever to ascribe to the great poet 
the Kuntalegvaradautya. That the king should be guided both as to means 
and ends by the majority of his council (p. 76) is a conclusion amazing in 
itself, seeing that the councillors were chosen at his discretion, and in fact 
the text relied on clearly means that the king is to consult his councillors 
and then decide what to him seems best. The theory of the Arthagastra, 
therefore, closely agreed with the practice of Civaji (p. 231); he had a 
cabinet, as Professor Sarkar reasonably styles it ; he normally consulted it, 
but the final decision was his own. In an interesting chapter concluding the 
work the author seeks to ascribe a value to India’s political heritage. There 
is much of value and importance in his conclusions ; he justly stresses the 
Indian preference for agreed conclusions arrived at by discussion and com- 
promise, as opposed to majority decisions based on clear-cut party views. 
But there is a tendency to over-idealization, as when it is claimed (p. 302) 
that the main principle of criminal law was that a suspect should be let off, 
if at any stage there was any reasonable presumption of his innocence. 
This idyllic picture rests on isolated evidence (p. 57) of practice among the 
Licchavis whose true Hindu character is strongly suspect (Ind. Ant. 1903, 
p- 233), and unfortunately the general impression conveyed by Indian 
literature is that only specially favoured individuals such as Brahmins 
enjoyed any presumption of innocence or likelihood of a fair trial. 

A. B. K. 
1 Ante, xlv. 145. 
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The government of Madras and the university of Madras have united 
to create a most acceptable memorial of the great services of the late 
Robert Sewell to the cause of the history and epigraphy of southern India 
in the publication of his chronological summary of the Historical Inscrip- 
tions of Southern India (Madras, 1932). The work is carried from 250 B.c. 
to A.D. 1876, and its value is greatly enhanced by the addition of genealogical 
tables of the various dynasties, small and great. Mr. Sewell died before the 
work had been seen through the press, and we are indebted to Professor 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar for his skilled editing and for the provision of 
a very useful map and index. The book, as might be expected from the 
author who resuscitated the glorious history of Vijayanagara, is much 
more than a mere summary of results won from the inscriptions. He has 
included many interesting notices drawn from contemporary historians 
and other narrators. In dealing with so large a subject there are matters 
of detail open to criticism, but many points have been effectively corrected 
by the editor in his notes. Mr. Sewell shows repeatedly that he was a 
realist in his view of events. It is a tribute to his judgement that he 
declined to accept the value of the Arthagastra for the history of the Maurya 
period, and that he agreed with the late Dr. Vincent Smith in denouncing 
(p. 5) the appalling wickedness of the statecraft taught in the Arthagastra. 
It contrasts in fact remarkably with the precepts of the Dharmagastras, 
which represent the views of political obligation of the best Brahmin 
minds. In fact, no doubt, the practice of Hindu and Muhammadan rulers 
alike corresponded much more closely with the standards of the Arthagasira 
than with those of the Brahmins. Mr. Sewell repeatedly refers to the 
depressed conditions of the people under their rulers, especially after the 
attacks of the Muhammadans on the Hindu kingdoms in the south in- 
creased the embarrassments of the rulers. Though (ivaji in a sense headed 
a Hindu reaction against Muhammadan rule, his fiscal exactions did not 
spare even the persons of Brahmins, and Chikka Deva Raya of Mysore 
was credited with the invention of twenty new taxes (p. 286). In the 
territories of Tipti Sultan and of the Mahrattas alike at the close of the 
eighteenth century the exactions of the rulers imposed endless misery on 
their subjects (pp. 310, 311). If the facts are depressing, it is necessary 
to have them brought out in order to avoid the danger of reconstructing 
Indian political history on the assumption that rulers obeyed the precepts 
of the best Brahmin minds. In the east no less than in the west practice 
departed regularly and deplorably from theory. A. KE. 


There is much of interest and value in Professor K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri’s Studies in Cola History and Administration (Madras University, 
1932). In the first essay he studies the value for the reconstruction of the 
early history of the Tamil country of the ‘ Puram Four Hundred ’, one of 
the early anthologies, in the colophons of which are given notices of the 
author of each poem, its subject, and the circumstances of its composition. 
He makes out a fair case for refusing summarily to disregard the evidence 
thus available, but it is plain that certainty is impossible, and unfortunately 
the question of the date of the anthology remains completely open. The 
same vagueness attends the date of the early Cola king, Karikala, who forms 
the subject of the second essay. The author attacks successfully the 
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validity of the reasoning which has assigned to the fifth century a.p. the 
activity of the king on the ground that he was a contemporary of Trilocana 
Pallava, but for an earlier dating the evidence is clearly insufficient. Any 
reconstruction of the history of the early centuries in the Tamil country 
seems still hazardous. On the other hand there is important evidence from 
the tenth century onwards of the character and activities of village institu- 
tions in the Tamil country, and the author has made an important addition 
to our knowledge by a detailed reinterpretation of the well-known evidence, 
especially the inscriptions regarding the village institutions of Uttaramerir 
(pp. 96-175). It is shown very clearly how ambiguous is much of our 
material, and how unwise it is to form generalizations based on the usages 
of any single village. Moreover, it is impossible not to agree that far too 
much stress has been laid on the democratic character of village arrange- 
ments, a result arrived at by ‘ almost wholly ignoring the whole complex 
of notions associated with caste, custom, and religion which dominated 
social life in those times’ (p. 97). The complexity of the administration 
is noteworthy ; the Sabha had no doubt large powers, but it was only one 
of several corporate bodies, each with functions of importance. It is quite 
possible that the Sabha is later than the Ur, the primitive Tamil organiza- 
tion, arising when, under royal grants, a considerable number of Brahmins 
were settled in the village endowed with perpetual rights of property over 
part of the village lands. There is ample evidence that the Sabha was 
allowed a considerable measure of freedom even in matters affecting its 
constitution, but the royal power was evidently always in the background 
prepared to intervene in case of default by any corporate body. Of the 
exact details of administration there is much that is still obscure ; on these 
points the author’s versions must receive the most careful consideration 
from historians, though it may be hoped that the discovery of fresh inscrip- 
tions will clear up some at least of the points in dispute. A. B. K. 


Some fifteen years ago Professor A. E. Taylor demonstrated to the 
British Academy that from the Dialogues and the Seventh Epistle it was 
possible to construct an account of the life and philosophical development 
of the Platonic Socrates which is fairly full, and which is consistent with 
itself, with the facts of Athenian history, and with the information which a 
wise criticism can isolate from Aristophanes, Xenophon, and the other 
sources ; and which, moreover, wears all the appearance of being an account 
of a real man, not of a creature of fiction. In his Socrates (London : Davies, 
1932) he has written this account, and justified, shortly and very clearly, his 
belief that it is historical. As a biography of a great teacher and saint it is 
disappointingly dry and dispassionate ; but no one will believe that this was 
anything but deliberate. Belief in the Burnet-Taylor view gains ground 
very slowly ; and it was of the first importance not to distract attention 
from the precision of the argument and the consistency of the narrative. 
Moreover, little harm is done ; for Dr. Taylor shows that the right place to 
read of the life and martyrdom of Socrates is in the Dialogues themselves. 
As a piece of historical exposition it is enviably well done ; even the foot- 
notes, short as they are, are so admirably managed that even a reader who is 
ignorant of Greek literature and history can appreciate the import of the 
evidence: the schoolboys to whom it is dedicated will find in it a better 
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example of rigorous historical method than in most of the Greek histories 
they are likely to meet. If it is not an impertinence to say so, this is not 
only the first consecutive account of the view it represents, but is much the 
best : the occasional rashness and credulity in the detail of argument which 
marked Varia Historia and Plato’s Biography of Socrates—and much of 
Burnet’s various writings—has gone ; and unbelievers have no longer that 
excuse for ignoring the conclusion. A few small matters invite doubt. Is it 
because detection was inevitable that Plato must not be supposed to have 
put in the mouth of the dying martyr opinions on immortality which he 
never held (pp. 29, 155)? Surely if his taste and manners permitted so 
blasphemous an indecorum, he would scarcely boggle at detection. If Aspasia 
was ever a more familiar friend of Socrates than, say, Theodote (which seems 
in the last degree unlikely), it cannot surely be sustained that the Menexenus 
proves it (p. 84); for there she is on the same footing as Connus, and the 
Euthydemus (and Ameipsias) show what that was. On p. 17 it is dis- 
appointing to be sent to C. Ritter for corroboration, and to find only a 
translation of Dr. Taylor’s own words. ‘ Wits’ seems more likely to mis- 
lead than ‘ Sophists ’, which it replaces ; and ‘ notion-factory ’ for ¢dpovte- 
otnprov (not dpovrido7rovetov) seems neither so accurate nor so neat as the 
old-fashioned ‘reflectory’. The bibliography, pardonably enough, has 
omitted mention of books which distrust the narrative of Plato ; but it is 
not easy to pardon the omission of any translation of the Dialogues. But 
these are small cavils at a very distinguished work of historical scholarship. 


D. C. M. 


Professor B. D. Meritt’s Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth 
Century (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932) is a collection 
of interrelated epigraphical studies dealing primarily with the financial 
history, the treasurers, and the calendar. It is impossible to discuss it in 
a few lines: the arguments are highly technical, and depend on the inter- 
locking of many diverse probabilities and possibilities; and the results 
are very various in their nature and importance and in the degree of their 
certainty. By way of example: Mr. Meritt gives reasons for postulating 
a new assessment in 428/7 B.c.; he establishes a ‘ secretary cycle’ of the 
Hellenotamiae from 439/8 to 430/29 B.c. ; he begins the ‘ secretary cycle’ 
of the treasurers of the goddess in 443/2 B.c., on the basis of which he is 
able to arrange the accounts of the chryselephantine statue in order. 
He clears up the expenses of the fighting against Samos and Byzantium 
in 441/39 B.c.; he disproves—to the comfort of historians—the fighting 
against Samos in 423 B.c., which had been suggested on the strength of 
an earlier restoration. He fixes the date of Conon’s sailing from Athens to 
early April 406 B.c. He shows that from 411 B.c. there were two Helleno- 
tamiae from each tribe, which, it may be added, destroys the only serious 
argument, that of Loeschcke, for believing that the office was not sortitive. 
He dates the mutilation of the Hermae more precisely ; and—if it is not 
unfair to take advantage of an infelicity of expression—seems to prove 
on epigraphical grounds that the Hermocopidae were sober at the time. 
Possibly there is not yet a sufficient measure of agreement among tlie 
experts on this and other points ; but when that is reached, their first duty 
will be to present their results in a form accessible and intelligible to Greek 
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historians who are not epigraphists;' and it may well be hoped that 
Mr. Meritt will soon be able to do this. This book is extremely well printed ; 
the drawings of the inscriptions (in which restorations are distinguished in 
red) and the photographs of the stones are admirable. There are good and 
pertinent indexes. D. C. M. 


A special commendation is due to three historical works which have 
appeared in the well-known Collection Armand Colin: Professor G. Dupont- 
Ferrier’s La Formation del état frangais (Paris: Colin, 1929), which sketches 
the history of Gaul and France until 1559, Professor G. Pagés’s La Monarchie 
d’ancien régime en France (1928), which deals with the ensuing period to 
the death of Louis XIV, and M. J. Luchaire’s Les Sociétés italiennes du x111° 
au xv* siécle (1933). These little books, full of verve, lucid, equipped with 
exact learning and breadth of view, form admirable introductions to and 
précis of their several subjects, worth study not only by the tyro and the 
general reader. The palm may be given to M. Dupont-Ferrier. His analysis 
of French feudalism, its growth and decline, is marvellously clear, and he 
finds space in his scanty pages to be at times both witty and profound. 
A. 





In his Geld- und naturalwirtschaftliche Erscheinungsformen im staatlichen 
Aufbau Italiens wihrend der Gotenzeit (Beiheft 27 zur Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte) (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1931) Herr 
Hans Geiss has made a careful study of the system of taxation under 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. He shows that the methods of the fifth-century 
Empire were continued with little change. Taxation rested in the main on 
money payments, for the payment in kind of the land-tax in vogue under 
Diocletian during the disorder of the currency had long been converted into 
money by adaeratio; but there still remained the compulsory sale 
(coemptio) of cereals for the upkeep of the army and the corn-dole as well 
as the munera or forced services and labour. Thus the Ostrogothic kingdom 
was still a centralized state with a predominantly money economy, 
however modified by certain features of a natural economy. It differed 
essentially from the early medieval state with its decentralized feudalism 
and its predominantly natural economy. B. 




















The defence of the Three Chapters by Pelagius, who afterwards became 
Pope Pelagius I, has never been printed till now, though Duchesne had 
discovered it and copied it out for press. The sole manuscript, once at 
Fleury, now at Orléans, was written in the ninth century, and is defective. 
What remains constitutes the end of book II, the whole of books III, IV, 
and V, and the beginning of book VI. The text is fairly well preserved, 
though it is clear that between the archetype and our manuscript there 
intervenes one manuscript at least with the defects of its date in the seventh 
or eighth century. R. Devreesse in Pelagii diaconi Ecclesiae Romenae In 
Defensione Trium Capitulorum (Studi e Testi, 57) (Citta del Vaticano: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1932) has performed his work as editor 
carefully, though it is somewhat capable of improvement : read, p. 3, 28, 


1 Something of this has now been done in Nesselhauf’s Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Delisch-Athenischen Symmachie. (Klio, Beiheft 30: Leipzig, 1933.) 
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alii cuiquam; p. 6,10, error in apparatus (theudosii ?); p.6, 11, the insertion 
of reverti is not necessary; p. 13, 21, wilitate rather than utilitate; p. 21, 22, 
in pace, rather than pacem; p. 26, 7, superuacuaneum; p. 38, 2, add 
Heb. ii. 7, a more probable source; p. 41, 8, perhaps keep habitat; p. 43, 
17, inquid should be kept, according to a late Latin use ; p. 66, 17, sunt for 
sicut (error of scribe due to wrong resolution of an abbreviation); p. 68, 33, 
add the numbers of Isidore of Pelusium’s epistles, referred to probably 
i. 323, 324; p. 71, 9, perhaps idolatrae with the manuscript. ‘The parallel 
passages in the Collectio Avellana and Facundus, &c., are given in the foot- 
notes. The historian will be especially grateful for this publication, as it 
clears up several points. The excellent introduction sets forth among other 
things what these are. For example, the editor dates the composition of 
this work in the early months of 554; the author states that Theodore of 
Mopsuestia had been dead 140 years ; we thus reach 414 as the year of his 
death, which was previously uncertain. The present volume should be in 
the hands of all students of the church history of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and is also useful to the Latin scholar. It might be worth while to 
examine the fragment of Pelagius in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 15350, to see 
whether it belongs to this work. A. 8. 


Friends and disciples of Dr. Karl Strecker joined in presenting him, on 
his seventieth birthday, with a volume of little essays on various aspects 
of his craft. Their tribute to the veteran editor, Studien zur lateinischen 
Dichtung des Mittelalters (ed. W. Stach and H. Walther, Schriftenreihe der 
Historischen Vierteljahrschrift; Dresden : Baensch, 1931), is, conformably 


with Dr. Strecker’s interests, mainly concerned with the criticism of less 
well-known medieval Latin lyrics. A welcome feature is the publication of 
new texts, especially the curious ‘ Antigameratus’ of Frowin of Cracow, 
a poem by Philip de Gréve welcoming Peter de Nemours as bishop of Paris, 
and four songs to the Virgin, here brought to light by Dr. Alfons Hilka. 
The last of these, ‘ Unitas et Trinitas ’, deserves a place in every anthology 
of medieval Latin verse. They are taken from the prose and verse compila- 
tion known in two manuscripts, at Vienna (Hofbibl. 5371) and Prague 
(Univ.—Bibl. IE. 22), as the Summa recreatorum, which also contains a 
diverting collection of apophthegms in verse couplets, drawn from various 
sources indicated by Dr. Hilka. Among the critical articles there is an 
interesting appreciation of Baudri of Bourgueil as a poet by Dr. Otto 
Schumann, and an illuminating treatment of vowel letters said or sung as 
part of the medieval lyric (in the Carmina Burana and elsewhere), ‘ Klang- 
spielereien im mittelalterlichen Liede ’, by Dr. Hans Spanke, who inclines 
to the view that these poems owed their characteristic form to vernacular 
folk-song. English readers may especially note the study, ‘ Questions 
Corbéiennes ’, by O. Dobiache-Rojdestvenskaia, who uses the script of 
two Leningrad manuscripts that derived from Corbie to support Professor 
W. M. Lindsay’s theory of the existence there, during the eighth and early 
ninth centuries, of a small Anglo-Saxon colony. Dr. H. Walther, the author 
of a well-known work on medieval controversy in poetic form, prints a 
dispute in hexameter verse between Englishmen and Frenchmen on the 
subject of Joan of Arc, in which each side prophesies the end of the struggle. 
He points out that, in contrast to the French statement, the English reply 
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is found in a single German manuscript. The ‘ ideal date ’ for the French 
thesis is evidently between May and September 1429, perhaps August, for it 
was on 7 August that the duke of Bedford wrote to Charles VII upbraiding 
him for having accepted the aid of‘ une femme desordonnée et diffammée ’ 
(Monstrelet, ed. Douet d’Arcq, iv. 341) ; but it seems more likely that the 
work in its complete form dates from the time of Joan’s rehabilitation, when 
opponents were trying to show that she was the ‘ procax meretrix ’, as the 
English are made to call her here. The poem may possibly be of Burgundian 
origin. The most entertaining chapter in the book comes from Dr. E. K. 
Rand, ‘ The Irish flavor of Hisperica Famina ’, in which the exuberance and 
obscurity of its Irish author are brought into comparison with the latest 
manner of Mr. James Joyce. E. F. J. 


Professor Hans van Werveke of the University of Ghent devotes a 
modest pamphlet, his Kritische Studién betreffende de Oudste Geschiedenis 
van de Stad Gent (Antwerp: ‘ De Sikkel ’, 1933), to the re-examination of 
the accepted views on the earliest history of that town. He disbelieves in 
the existence of an early castle, holding that castrum is in the eighth and 
ninth centuries merely equivalent to vicus, i.e. something less than civitas, 
and does not imply fortification. He regards the town or portus as having 
sprung up on both sides of the river Lys as a mercantile establishment, 
shortly after the withdrawal of the Northmen, on the territories of both 
abbeys, St. Bavo’s and St. Peter’s. This he holds (as against Dopsch’s 
view) did not happen before c. 850-75. He also contests Oppermann’s 
suggestion that the mercantile settlement was based on the English con- 
nexion of St. Peter’s with Lewisham, pointing out that the English posses- 
sions of the abbey did not involve commercial relations with England. He 
fails, however, to comment on the possession by St. Peter’s of a site in London 
itself which seems to lend some colour to Oppermann’s view. He considers 
that Ghent acquired its own échevinage about 1100 and gradually extended 
its jurisdiction over the surrounding district, and acquired its fortifications 
about the same time. The payments ad opus castri which appear in the 
ancient laws he regards as originally ‘ burghbot ’, but afterwards diverted 
to the use of the town. Some of Oppermann’s palaeographical judgements 
as to early charters are also subjected to sharp criticism. As will be seen, 
the little work has much more than local interest. C. J. 


Mr. E. N. Johnson has undertaken his work on The Secular Activities 
of the German Episcopate during the period of the Saxon Emperors (Lincoln, 
U.S.A.: University of Nebraska, 1932) with an enthusiasm obviously 
inspired by his master, Professor James Westfall Thompson. He has 
collected together a great deal of information about the political work of the 
German bishops at a time when the German Church was the main strength 
of imperial power, and he has supported his statements with full quotations 
from the sources (mainly the narrative sources). The arrangement of the 
material is not very satisfactory. He has attempted to analyse the activities 
of bishops under different heads, such as ‘ The Bishop as Civil Servant ’, 
‘The Bishop as Soldier and Builder’, “The Bishop as Economic Adminis- 
trator’, aspects of the bishop’s life which cannot really be intelligibly 
treated in compartments. He would have been better advised to have taken 
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as his model the classic Kirchengeschichte of Hauck. He supplies at the 
end of the volume a list of bishops (taken from Hauck) and a bibliography ; 
the latter is uncritical and unsatisfactory. The narrative sources are cited 
generally under the heading of the Monwmenta Germaniae Historica Scrip- 
tores; and he has not infrequently used this text when more recent and 
more critical editions are available (e.g. Liudprand and Flodoard). Though 
he cites a very large number of general modern works, he omits Giesebrecht 
who is still indispensable for the study of medieval German history. For 
a work so slight it is rather pretentious to provide three indexes, Index 
Rerum, Index Personarum, Index Locorum. A. L. P. 


A warm welcome should be given to Professor L. Halphen’s digest of 
medieval history, L’Essor de l Europe (x1—x111 siécles) (Paris : Alean, 1932), 
which completes the medieval volumes of the series Peuples et civilisations, 
histoire générale, edited by him in conjunction with Professor P. Sagnac." 
In this highly condensed but clear summary M. Halphen succeeds in cover- 
ing the history of both Europe and Asia during the period. The narrative 
is stuffed with facts and events, yet it seldom flags. In a complex age, of 
many great movements and many barely connected strands of history, full 
too of controversies where scholars have taken different sides, of facts and 
documents which admit of very dissimilar conclusions, and of problems 
which have awakened most diverse sympathies, M. Halphen has preserved 
an admirable balance, and an impartiality which does not degenerate into 
indifference. He has shown the interconnexion of events, and has inter- 
woven the fortunes of east and west, of the papacy, the Empire, France, 
Italy, and Spain with the skill and insight of an artist. In so vast a field 
there are naturally points on which other interpretations may be adopted 
than those of M. Halphen. One may, for instance, attribute more impor- 
tance to Leo IX, or be more favourable to Manfred over his relations to 
Innocent IV. Small slips occur: the English treasure was at Winchester, 
not at Westminster (p. 155); John was crowned at Westminster, not 
Canterbury (p. 246); one may question whether Henry II became the 
pope’s vassal for all his kingdom in 1173 (pp. 292-3); similarly, the 
‘ protection ’ of the papacy which the Tuscan League admitted in 1199 was 
hardly ‘ suzerainty ’ (p. 339). As a whole, however, the book is perhaps the 
best manual, of its size and detail, that has appeared on its subject. Among 
other excellent features there may be noted the useful critical bibliographies 
to the various sections, C. W. P.-O. 


The Norfolk Record Society issues as its second and third volumes a 
thesis by Dr. J. R. West entitled St. Benet of Holme, 1020-1210 (Norfolk 
Record Society, 1931, 1932), consisting of an edition of all the documents 
between these dates relating to the abbey contained in Cotton MS. Galba, 
E. 11, or found in other collections. It is gratifying to find that the selection 
of subjects for theses is beginning to take a direction which encourages the 
production of work of permanent value rather than a mere test of the 
capacity and attainments of the candidate. The documents are carefully 
printed, when possible from the originals, and the transcription and editing 
show knowledge of most of the latest work on the twelfth century. The 

1 Cf. ante, xlii. 457 ; xlv. 672. 
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introduction lays stress on the peculiar nature of agrarian conditions of East 
Anglia and discusses at some length the Scandinavian influences at work 
there, and the gradual change in the status of the peasantry to which 
Mr. Hudson called attention in 1918. Dr. West also discusses profitably the 
nature of advowsons in the twelfth century in connexion with a writ of 
Henry II directing the restoration of Ranworth church to the fee of St. Benet, 
from which it had been arbitrarily removed. This case has some analogies 
with that of Barnoldswick, where the Cistercian owners of the church 
closed it altogether without any regard for the rights of the parishioners. 
Dr. West seems to introduce unnecessary confusion in his treatment of the 
field-system by quoting the Yarmouth Rengia as an instance oi compact 
holdings with fixed boundaries without remembering that the ‘ rows’ are 
town-plots, and he should have had no difficulty in recognizing the count 
of ‘ Auee’ as John, count of Eu, in Stephen’s charter (No. 52); but his work 
on the whole reaches a high standard, and is a valuable aid to other workers. 


C. J. 


In his recent work on the bailiffs of Flanders? M. Nowé tried 
to show how their office and jurisdiction took the place of the jurisdiction 
of the castellans, the successors in their turn of the Carolingian counts. 
The castellans of Flanders have been studied by M. W. Blommaert in a 
monograph published in 1915. Now M. Francois Ganshof, in his Recherches 
sur les tribunaux de chétellenie en Flandre (Antwerp, ‘ De Sikkel’, and 
Paris : Champion, 1932), has analysed the administration of public justice 
in the castellanies. Like all M. Ganshof’s work, this brief essay is clear and 
definitive. He first takes the twelfth-century districts one by one, dis- 
tinguishing between those which, like the chdtellenie of Bruges, had a 
tribunal of scabini, the judicial assessors appointed by the count or his 
subordinate, those which had a mixed system, and those which had a 
purely feudal court, as at Ghent. In the following chapters M. Ganshof 
deals with the competence of the courts, their sessions and procedure, and 
finally with their origin and decline. The merging of so many areas of 
public jurisdiction into a feudalized system was one of the reasons why the 
counts of Flanders superimposed the bailiffs. M. Ganshof points out that 
the right to impose the death penalty on criminals caught in flagrante delicto 
was probably given deliberately by the count, and he cites a parallel from 
south Germany (p.47). It is interesting to learn that in 1150 Count Thierry 
of Alsace, by agreement with the bishop of Térouanne, made the presence of 
scabini a condition of the validity of grants by a layman to a church (p. 56). 
These courts, indeed, exercised a judicial power of purging or validating 
acts of donation, just as final concords in England required judicial super- 
vision. F. M. P. 





In Yorkshire Deeds, vol. vii (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record 
Series, vol. lxxxiii, Wakefield, 1932), Mr. C. T. Clay, who edited volumes 
v and vi in 1926 and 1930, continues his good work. He gives a calendar 
of 566 original Yorkshire deeds, of which over 150 are at Westminster 
Abbey and the others in muniment rooms in Yorkshire. In this volume 
there are some unusually interesting charters, one by Stephen, count of 
1 Ante, viii..662. 2 Ante, xlvi. 468. 
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Brittany, before 1137, another by Conan, duke of Brittany, of the year 
1168, a third which is before 1164; all these are reproduced in collotype. 
A fourth deed (no. 63), of which there is also a reproduction, because the 
grantor might ‘ possibly’ be of about 1170, has more the appearance of 
1230, and the language has the formality and the rigidity which smacks of 
the thirteenth century ; but as the deed is before the eyes of the reader, 
he can make his own decision. Mr. Clay pays great attention to the seals 
of the deeds, and on every page there are valuable notes, in particular on 
page 7, where he is able to date one of the charters of Henry II to 1155 or 
1156. The editor has had so much experience in calendaring that he knows 
if any word or phrase in the original is out of the common, and in such 
cases he gives it in brackets. English deeds of the fifteenth century are 
transcribed in full, and also some of the earliest of the Latin deeds. The 
index is very full and accurate. So long as Mr. Clay is willing to do this 
work the Yorkshire Archaeological Society would be wise to give him 
no relief ; it is easier to find one who makes a trustworthy transcript than 
one who makes a trustworthy calendar. H. E. 8. 


The eleventh volume of the Dugdale Society’s publications is a calendar 
of Warwickshire Feet of Fines, 1195-1284 (London : Milford, 1932), which is 
largely due to the generosity of Mr. J. C. Le Mee Power. The text has been 
prepared by Miss Ethel Stokes. The calendar is careful and accurate, 
though the representation of the petens of the original is not uniform. It 
sometimes appears as ‘ pet.’, while in the earliest fines (of which the Pipe 
Roll Society’s version can be compared) it is given as ‘ pl.’ The saints’-days 
are not glossed with the equivalent days of the month. The names of the 
justices are wisely omitted as irrelevant. Mr. F. T. 8. Houghton con- 
tributes an introduction explaining the points necessary for the inex- 
perienced reader, and giving some interesting statistics as to personal names. 
The explanations are usually sufficient, but it may be doubted whether ‘the 
clove here to be understood is almost certainly the gilly-flower’. It would 
perhaps be better to say that the ‘gilly-flower ’ was almost certainly a clove. 
‘Flecke’, again, would seem to be more likely the feathering than the shaft 
of an arrow. And there is surely no authority for classifying the name 
* Peyure ’ as a trade name probably meaning ‘ paviour ’ rather than a nick- 
name like ‘ Mustard’ or ‘ Pudding’, the latter of which occurs in Mr. 
Houghton’s list of ‘ descriptive and nicknames’. The county of Warwick 
is to be congratulated on this handsome volume which brings it into the 
honourable class of counties which print their ‘ Feet of Fines’. CC. J. 


The second volume of Franciscan Essays (Manchester: University 
Press, 1932) opens with a note by Dr. A. G. Little on the valuable activities 
of the British Society of Franciscan Studies during the last thirty years. It 
is also good to hear that the Society is now preparing a volume dealing 
with Franciscan history and legend in English medieval art. The success 
of such a volume will largely depend on the number of illustrations, and it 
is greatly to be hoped that means will be found to defray the necessary 
expense. The contributors to the present volume, besides Dr. Little, are 
Dr. F. C. Burkitt and Captain Harold Goad. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is Dr. Burkitt’s paper (with some pleasant illustrations) on Fonte 
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Colombo and its Traditions. In the story of the Voice from Heaven, which 
supported the refusal of St. Francis to modify the severity of his Rule, we 
are told that the words ad literam and sine glosa were reiterated. It occurred 
to Dr. Burkitt that this emphatic repetition might be explained by an echo. 
Ubertino’s story makes it possible te identify the scene of the incident, and 
Dr. Burkitt has proved by experiment that there is in fact a splendid echo, 
by which at least two syllables are repeated. In other chapters Dr. Burkitt 
discusses some of the biographers of St. Francis and Brother Giles of Perugia. 
Captain Goad contributes a paper on Brother Elias as leader of the Assisan 
party, while Dr. Little publishes his discourse on the seventh centenary of 
the Saint, and also gives some account of the Chronicles of the Mendicant 
Friars. On these his final reflexion is that, ‘if you want to know what 
happened, the Dominicans will be the safest guides: if you want to know 
how it struck a contemporary—the beliefs and feeling of the men of the 
time—consult the Franciscans ’. W. ELV. BR. 








La Russie moscovite (vol. viii. 4 of Histoire du monde, publiée sous la 
direction de E. Cavaignac) (Paris: Boccard, 1932), bears 1932 as the date 
of publication and the bare statement that it is translated from the Russian 
of M.S. F. Platonov. It is in fact a translation of that portion of the eighth 
edition (1916) of M. Platonov’s Uchebnik Russkoi istorii dlya srednei shkoly 
which covers the period from the Tatar invasions to 1676. The earlier 
portion of this text-book appeared in French, without adequate explana- 
tion, in volume vii. 1 of this series,’ the present volume beginning abruptly 
at the point where, on p. 588 of volume vii. 1, M. Platonov was cut short. 
The original Russian work is, at least as far as Catherine the Great, an 
admirable outline intended for the upper forms of schools by one of the 
most distinguished of the pre-Marxist historians in Russia, whose specialist 
field is the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and whose 
recent death is deeply lamented. A translation into French of this 
text-book is to be welcomed, but fairness both to author and reader 
demands that the French edition should state clearly its purpose and date, 
particularly since no indication is provided as to the subsequent researches 
of M. Platonov himself and other scholars. It should be mentioned that 
there has already appeared a much altered expansion of M. Platonov’s 
Uchebnik under the title of Histoire de la Russie des origines & 1918 (Paris: 
Payot, 1929), explicitly stating that it has been translated from the Russian 
with the authorization of M. Platonov, and that the late Professor F. A. 
Golder edited an abridged translation into English of the Uchebnik entitled 
History of Russia (New York: Macmillans, 1925). B. H. 8. 














Part I of The Register of William Greenfield, lord archbishop of York, 
1306-15, appears as volume 145 of the Surtees Society publications 
(London: Quaritch, 1931); the edition is to be completed with three 
more volumes. As in the society’s editions of the earlier York registers, 
documents in common form and those previously published are calendared 
in English; others are printed in full. Greenfield’s clerks adopted the 
departmental arrangement of material begun in Wickwane’s time, and 
recorded a multiplicity of documents only rivalled in the registers of 
1 See ante, xlvii. 697. 
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Corbridge and Melton. No general survey, nor any complete discussion of 
one topic, is possible until the publication is completed; the editor, who 
contributes a valuable introduction, promises ‘a general estimate of 
archbishop Greenfield’s life and work ’ in the final volume. A few interest- 
ing features may be noted here. The perennial dispute between the 
primates of York and Canterbury leaves numerous records, with papal 
privileges which include a hitherto unpublished bull of Innocent IT addressed 
to Archbishop Thurstan. In the Capitula section is a series of documents 
covering the process of election of Robert of Pickering to the deanery of 
York (1312). An unusual wealth of information on household and estates 
management occurs in correspondence between the archbishop and his 
bailiffs, and in letters appointing servants and auditors. Among the 
miscellaneous references to Scotland is a mandate, dated 23 April 1311 
(p. 137), for citing proctors of the diocesan clergy to the provincial council 
which had already been summoned to meet at York on 24 May 1311. The 
council is usually known only by its proceedings against the Templars. But 
this mandate required the proctors to vote an aid for the king’s Scottish war. 
It enables us to connect with this council the clergy’s refusal to grant a 
subsidy, wrongly dated May 1312 in The Records of the Northern Convocation 
(p. 61). The register is admirably edited from the late William Brown’s 
transcript by Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, who appends to this instal- 
ment annotated lists of the canons of York, Beverley, Ripon, and Southwell 
(1306-15) and a note on the treasurership of York and the prebend of Wilton. 
The volume is completed by an excellent index. C. R. C. 


In this second volume of Mr. W. E. Pantin’s Documents illustrating the 
Activities of the General and Provincial Chapters of the English Black Monks 
(London: Royal Historical Society, 1933), as in the first, we have a text 
evidently edited with great care ; and the substance of it is, perhaps, even 
more valuable. True, it contains not very much of first-rate importance 
that was not already accessible in Reyner and Wilkins, in the limited sense 
in which either of those can be called accessible books. Indeed, for one 
document of capital importance we must still go to Wilkins, or to even less 
easy sources: viz. the Constitutiones Benedictinae of Benedict XII. It is 
to be regretted that the Royal Historical Society did not see its way to 
reprinting these in their entirety, since the whole contents of this present 
volume, after the first two pages, are in the very strictest sense, ‘ supple- 
mentary to them’. The brief summary of them which is here printed from a 
Durham manuscript (appendix I) is scarcely more than a list of chapter-head- 
ings ; thus the contents of this volume require constant reference to another 
work to bring out a great deal of their historical significance, for nobody 
can follow the full story without the Concilia at his elbow. The main value 
of Benedict’s legislation, and of these 232 pages which Mr. Pantin gives us, 
lies in their testimony to the impossibility of keeping up the old Benedictine 
traditions even in England, where monasticism was more regular than in 
any other district of equal size in western Christendom. The concessions 
made to ‘the weaknesses of modern men’ in the Constitutiones Benedic- 
tinae, and the steps by which plain precepts of the Rule were still further 
whittled down by these general chapters, are among the most important, 
though the least recognized by modern historians, of all the steps that led 
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to the Dissolution in England and to the scarcely less fatal commendam 
system on the continent. But we must be grateful to Mr. Pantin for a 
collection which, side by side with Wilkins and the Visitations, enables 
students to take a bird’s-eye view of the last three centuries of monasticism 
in England. The value of what he has already published makes us look 
forward all the more eagerly to his introduction and his index in the third 
and last volume. G. G. C. 


M. Camille Tihon has completed his calendar of Lettres d’' Urbain V* by 
a second volume (Rome: Institut Historique Belge, 1932) covering the 
years 1366-70, and containing the promised introduction. This gives a very 
careful description of the registers used, both paper and parchment, which 
will be of value to other searchers. M. Tihon is mainly concerned with the 
efforts of Urban V to put an end to the abuse of expectative grants and of 
pluralities. Very few entries relate to English affairs. The most interesting 
are those relating to the marriage of Anne, daughter of Sir Walter Manny 
(here spelled Manuy), to John, earl of Pembroke (No. 2233), and to the mis- 
adventures of an agent of the Alberti, who was robbed of a sum of money 
which he was taking from Bruges to England (Nos. 2485, 2522, 2530-1). 
A single reference occurs to Calais, where the rector of St. Mary’s, Reginald 
de Spalding, exchanged with John de Lexham for St. Benet’s, Gracechurch 
Street (Nos. 2528-9), on 3 April 1370. Peter de Middleburch appears as 
‘ reader in the Sentences ’ to the Austin Friars in England in 1369 (No. 2458). 
The volume is marked by the care and accuracy usual in the series, which 
will remain as an abiding memorial of Dom Ursmer Berliére. C. J. 


The Calendar of the Close Rolls, Henry IV, 1409-13 (London: Stationery 
Office, 1932), contains little matter relating to public affairs that was not 
extracted from the rolls for the Foedera, but besides the writs of summons 
for several parliaments there are a few documents arising out of the renewal 
of the war with France, including the calling up of the naval contingent of 
the Cinque Ports on the basis which goes back to the days of Edward the 
Confessor, and the London copy of the final concord between Henry and the 
French dukes of 18 May 1412, the Bourges copy of which Rymer printed 
‘ex autographo’. One of Rymer’s false dates is corrected (p. 437). The 
Welsh prisoners, including Griffith son of Owen Glendower, are the subject 
of several entries. One of them, Rhys Dee, was executed. Incidental 
matters of interest are less abundant than in the previous volumes. Among 
these may be mentioned land disputes between the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the earl of Arundel in Sussex and between the abbeys of Ely and Peter- 
borough, and thetroublecaused by bad Scottish money in thenorthern counties 
and by the flocking of apostate men of religion to Calais. A gloomy view of the 
state of Beaulieu Abbey appears on p. 271. The men and servants of Lord 
Berkeley were accused of seizing a Genoese wine carrack in defiance of the 
king’s special protection. Another entry records the watch and ward at 
Brodehill due from five Kentish hundreds. For the London topographer 
there are descriptions of fields at Totnalcourt and Blemondesbury (p. 198) 
and of the grand serjeanty of the wardenship of the prison in the king’s 
close of the Fleet (p. 268). Boroughs are mentioned at Berkhamsted, 

1 Ante, xliv. 490. 
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Henley-in-Arden, and Ilfracombe. Two cases of manumission of villeins are 
recorded (pp. 299, 344). & % 


The earlier days of humanism in Venice offer a promising field for 
research which has not yet been sufficiently explored, and Herr P. Gothein’s 
study of Francesco Barbaro (Berlin : Die Runde, 1932) is a definite addition 
to our knowledge. Herr Gothein has discovered much new material, 
especially in unpublished letters, and plans a complete edition of Barbaro’s 
correspondence. Meanwhile, he has written a completer biography than 
has yet appeared, and it is to be followed by a second volume of inedita and 
of excursuses. Herr Gothein truly portrays Barbaro as a typically Venetian 
example of the early humanists, both a devotee of the classics and a patriotic 
statesman. He was, indeed, a scholar of some originality and great reputa- 
tion, noted as one of the first Italians to learn Greek, as well as a man of 
attractive and even lofty character, who could rise to heroism in his once 
famous defence of Brescia. The best ideals of the Venetian patricians are 
seen in him. Herr Gothein does his hero more than justice in this painstak- 
ing work ; the unstinted eulogy, copied faithfully from flattering contem- 
porary epistles, almost provokes a wish to dissent ; and it must be said that 
the arrangement of his book is confused and the treatment prolix with 
some irrelevance and repetition. But his enthusiastic industry should make 
the forthcoming volumes very valuable. There is a good bibliography, in 
which, however, English works, such as Woodward’s Vittorino da Feltre, 
are mostly missing. C. W. P.-O. 


Correspondance de la filiale de Bruges des Medici, Part I, edited by 
A. Grunzweig for the Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire (Brussels: 
Lamertin, 1931), is the first instalment of an interesting collection of letters, 
gathered from the Florentine archives (Medici avanti il Princtpato), relating 
to the affairs of the Medici depot at Bruges. The editor’s preface sketches 
the history of the house from its inception in 1421 until, in 1480, the business 
was made over to Tommaso Portinari who had been for the past fifteen years 
its manager. Here we have the Medici presented to us in an aspect which 
has received less attention than their political activities, namely, as a busi- 
ness firm. The Bruges house, like that of London, with which its fortunes 
were closely associated, was the outcome of the new opportunities for 
maritime trade which followed on Florence’s acquisition of Pisa in 1406. 
When Florentine galleys competed with Venetians and Genoese in the 
carrying trade, Florentine merchants, while continuing their activities as 
bankers, were able to enter a wider field of commerce than had been open to 
them hitherto. The prosperity of the Bruges house depended most of all 
on the wool trade, and these letters show English wool being sent from 
thence by water to Pisa in Florentine vessels, and also in vessels built 
originally by Philip the Good of Burgundy for crusading purposes. After 
the discovery of the alum mines at Tolfa in 1462, the Medici, as papal 
bankers, were active in the alum trade, in which Portinari did his best to 
establish a monopoly. The opening of the Medici bank in Milan, and the 
close alliance between Medici and Sforza in trade no less than in politics, 
further increased the business and prosperity of the Bruges house. From 
the dates of the letters which have been preserved, M. Grunzweig draws 
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the interesting conclusion that Cosimo and Piero dei Medici gave care and 
attention to this branch of their business, whereas Lorenzo did not. From 
1464, when Cosimo took over the administration of the Bruges house on the 
death of his son Giovanni, until the death of Piero in 1469, letters were 
frequent and carefully kept, so that they form an all but complete 
series ; from 1470, when Lorenzo was in charge, few letters are preserved. 
Finally, it was Lorenzo who, pressed for money in the Pazzi war, and 
possibly wishing to gratify Louis XI by closing down an establishment 
which had so greatly benefited Burgundy, sold the business to Portinari 
in 1480. During his long connexion with Bruges, Portinari played a con- 
siderable part in the politics of the Burgundian court, and after his retire- 
ment from business he helped to negotiate the commercial treaty of 1490 
between England and Florence, and also the Intercursus Magnus. The 
light which these letters throw upon the interests and ambitions of a typical 
Florentine man of business is both valuable and attractive. C.M. A. 


The United States government printing office publishes (Washington: 
1932) a Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts concerning Peru, 1531-1651, from 
the Harkness Collection presented to the Library of Congress in 1929. The 
collection comprises ‘a mass of . . . manuscripts relating to the first two 
centuries of Spanish-American history and casting a flood of light on... 
Spanish Conquest . .. and Spanish rule’. The thousand and odd documents 
here catalogued, with a summary of their contents, by Miss Sella R. 
Clemence, justify this claim. ‘They come... from the Pizarros and 
Almagros, the viceroys and bishops, secretaries and merchants, pilots and 
sailors, schoolmasters and widows . . . they include decrees and proclama- 
tion of viceroys ... contracts and agreements, commercial accounts and 
letters, minutes of municipalities.’ The institution and practice of slavery, 
the encomienda system and the activities of the cabildos are particularly 
illustrated. The preface announces the coming publication of two volumes, 
one containing the full texts and translations of the more valuable of these 
Peruvian documents, the other containing a calendar of documents con- 
cerning Mexico. F. A. K. 


Roger Barlow’s Brief Summe of Geography (London: Hakluyt Society, 
1932), written during the winter of 1540-1, was designed to promote a 
voyage of exploration by the ‘ waie of the northe’ because ‘ this realme 
toward that partie is more apt for it then eny other’. Such a project, as 
Professor Taylor points out in her able introduction, originated with 
Robert Thorne in 1527: it was revived at least once after Barlow’s 
manuscript was written. In order to substantiate his argument, Barlow 
translated the greater part of the Suma de Geographia of Enciso, which 
was first published in 1519. He did not slavishly follow the original, but 
added a description of parts of South America which he had visited as 
a member of the Cabot expedition of 1526; some fresh details about the 
Canaries, and the Azores; and much information about his own country. 
For parts of Asia he drew upon the work of Varthema. Contrary to his 
wishes the manuscript remained unpublished, but as it is the first English 
work of its kind written after the great discoveries, which revolutionized 
geographical knowledge, it deserves to be better known. Some of the 
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details, particularly about the Far East, had already been proved incorrect 
when Barlow made his translation, but he produced enough in the way 
of new facts to demonstrate to his sovereign ‘ what parte of the universal is 
discovered and what ther resteth for to discover’, and he lived to see 
not his own project, but the search for the north-east passage take definite 
shape. If his work is purely academic it none the less merits publication, 
and no better editor could be found than Miss Taylor, whose earlier 
book on Tudor geography has already thrown much light on a subject of 
great practical importance to Englishmen of the sixteenth century and 
one which cannot fail to interest those who wish to trace the connexion 
between theory and accomplishment in that period of national growth. 
J. N. L. B. 


The Public Record Office List of Early Chancery Proceedings (London : 
Stationery Office) continues to provide an indispensable guide to the most 
extensive body of unpublished material for the history of the sixteenth 
century, and the present instalment (Lists and Indexes, no. lii, vol. ix, 
1933) covers the last three years of Henry VIII’s reign and the whole of 
Edward VI’s. The almost inevitable absence of an index to the list im- 
poses on the searcher a perusal of the text, in which a little more precision 
in the ‘ chronological table’ of lord-keepers and lord-chancellors might 
have been occasionally useful, since the name and style of the addressee 
are often the only clues to the date of the bills. Only years are given, but 
the exact dates of the transference of the Great Seal are generally ascertain- 
able, if not from the dorse of the close-roll, at least from the records, in the 
patent rolls, of its custodians’ salaries. Thus Wriothesley became lord- 
keeper on 30 April, and lord-chancellor on 3 May 1544, and continued as 
such under Edward VI (after 16 February 1546/7 as earl of Southampton) 
until his deprivation on 6 March. St. John’s emoluments as lord-keeper 
ran from that date till 23 October 1547 and Rich’s as lord chancellor from 
- 23 October 1547 till Goodrich was made lord-keeper on 22 December 1551 ; 
promoted lord-chancellor on 19 January 1551/2, he retained the Great Seal 
for the rest of the reign. The seven cases grouped together in file 1187, as 
addressed to Protector Somerset and dated in the chronological list ‘ 1547— 
1549’, can only relate to the few days he kept the Great Seal pending its 
transfer to or from St. John in March or October 1547. The contents are 
of the most varied interest, and the litigants range from bishops to bond- 
men. Hugh Latimer and Rowland Taylor appear thrice (pp. 219, 329, 363) 
as joint executors of Benson, dean of Westminster; the future Dean 
Nowell and Kett, the rebel, occur with wives (pp. 166, 260) whom the 
Dict. Nat. Biog. failed to identify or mention ; a second case in which Kett 
is mentioned (p. 190) arose out of ‘a bond extorted by exhibiting a bill 
before ’ him ‘ at the Oak of Reformation at Mousehold Heath’; and there 
is some fresh information about Sir Hugh Willoughby, the Arctic explorer 
(pp. 344, 347). Henry Man, dean of Chester (and afterwards bishop of the 
Isle of Man), appears as defendant against a charge of having failed to 
keep a promise of the clerkship of the chapter of Chester to a plaintiff who 
claimed to have saved Man from an information under the Six Articles 
(p. 94) ; another case (p. 196) is about a bet on a race won by a borrowed 
horse after a false start ; a third (p. 318) deals with the embezzlement of 
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“beawtie cappes’. On a very rough estimate, about a quarter of the 
M.P.’s of the time occur in this volume, though they are not described as 
such; and the frequent mention of mayors’ and bailiffs’ names may help 
to fill in gaps in municipal history. A. F. P. 


In his first volume of some 350 pages, Den norske traelasthandels historic 
(Skien: Fremskridts Boktrykkeri, 1925-32),) Alexander Bugge traced the 
history of the Norwegian timber trade down to the peace of Speier (1544) 
when the water-saw was coming into use. A second volume, carrying the 
narrative to the close of the seventeenth century, has been completed with 
loving care by other hands. An admirable index enhances the value of the 
whole work, and thirty pages of corrections to the first three-fourths of its 
text are printed. The new volume, which contains a mass of detail drawn 
from the British and other archives, begins with a study of the Netherlands 
at the moment of their rise to primacy upon the seas. About this time, 
England and other nations turned to Norway for timber, moving her 
government to check its export. Evasions and relaxations naturally fol- 
lowed, and new customs duties were imposed. The Crown concerned itself 
specially with sawn timber, official deliveries proving inferior to those by 
private persons. As the new world-trade increased the demand for wooden 
ships, while the southern and western Baltic were becoming denuded of their 
forests, the ‘inexhaustible’ Norwegian supplies became of great importance, 
inferior as their quality was thought to be. In spite of pirates, the trade 
with Scotland was especially brisk. While the total supply of Norwegian 
timber may not have exceeded that of modern times, its relative importance 
was greater, and the whole coast as far as Trondhjem took its share. 

W. F. R. 


The Treasure of Sdo Roque: a sidelight on the Counter-Reformation, by 
the Rev. W. Telfer (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1932), is a study of the deeds of authentication relating to the collection of 
relics still preserved at the sumptuous church of Sao Roque, formerly in 
possession of the Jesuits, at Lisbon. The collection has been described as 
the most notable in the Iberian peninsula. The greater and the most 
striking part of it was the gift of Don Juan de Borja, ambassador of Spain 
at the Imperial Court from 1576 to 1581, a gift that was made the occasion 
of a Recebimento on the most solemn and elaborate scale at the beginning 
of 1588, on the eve of the setting sail of the Great Armada from the port 
of Lisbon. Mr. Telfer’s study is a piece of careful and scholarly research and 
the footnotes bear witness to a wide range of reading of a very recondite 
kind. Incidentally, the book not only throws new light on the careers of a 
number of figures prominent in the revival of catholic prestige after the 
council of Trent, but also affords interesting information as to the method 
and motives of the relic-cultus which, under Jesuit influence, was so marked 
a characteristic of the counter-reformation. C. 8. P. 


The scientific study of Welsh history, especially of the period since the 
Edwardian conquest, has been seriously hampered by the paucity of pub- 
lished records. Material for the future historian of modern Wales is now, 

1 Ante, xiii. 286. 
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however, accumulating rapidly, and in the task of calendaring and printing 
it the National Library and the University Press Board are being ably 
seconded by the growing band of local archaeological and record societies. 
The youngest of these—the South Wales and Monmouth Record Society 
(Secretary: Mr. A. J. Richard, 23 Eagle Street, Port Talbot)—has 
issued its first volume of publications under the title The Storie of the 
Lower Borowes of Merthyrmawr [1932], edited by Mr. H. J. Randall and 
Dr. W. Rees. The text which gives the volume its title is a contemporary 
account (the original of which is in private hands) of an Elizabethan lawsuit 
about the ownership of some sand dunes on the Glamorgan coast. The 
author, John Stradling, appended some of the relevant documents and a 
map ; these the editors have reproduced, and supplemented by illustrative 
excerpts from later sources, an admirably collated modern map, and a 
photographic reproduction of a page of the manuscript. The Storie—a racy 
piece of Elizabethan prose written by a Welsh squire well versed in Renais- 
sance culture—is, of course, primarily of local interest ; but with the aid of 
an excellent introduction and copious notes, the general reader will find 
in it much information on the social, religious, and administrative life of 
Tudor Wales, and a retrospective view of the complexities of feudal tenure 
in what had been, in fact though not in name, a medieval palatine lordship. 
In addition there is a ‘ miscellany ’ consisting of two hitherto unpublished 
documents from the Public Record Office and one from Newport Public 
Library. The former, which will be prized by economic historians, relate 
to coal-mining in the Swansea area in and about the fourteenth century ; 
the latter illustrates the strength of Roman Catholicism under Charles II 
in Monmouthshire, the stronghold of the catholic branch of the Herberts 
(Somersets), who had done such yeoman service to the Stuart cause in the 
persons of the veteran earl of Worcester and his hare-brained son, the 
titular earl of Glamorgan. The editing throughout has been done with 
scholarly care and thoroughness. A. H. D. 


The collection of documents, relative to the visit to England in 1641-2 
of Comenius, the well-known educationist, which has been edited by 
Robert Fitzgibbon Young in his Comenius in England (London: Milford, 
1932), is full of interest, both for its revelation of the scientific ideals of 
the time and for its disclosure of embryonic desires for an academy of 
learning, which led to the formation of the Royal Society twenty years 
later. There are also some valuable general observations: that the 
London churches were crowded, that many of the congregations copied 
out the sermons in shorthand, and that the bookstalls swarmed with books, 
in the vernacular, on all subjects. The editor has collected much pertinent 
information in his notes, but it is surprising that in describing the plans 
of Bolton for a royal academy he should have failed to refer to a paper on 
them in the Proceedings of the British Academy, 1915-16, by Ethel M. 
Portal. The book is printed in a very attractive format and the illustra- 
tions are excellent. G. D. 


Mr. E. G. Dowdell has made a valuable contribution to administrative 
history in his study of the duties of the local justices for the county of Middle- 
sex during the years 1660 to 1760. This volume of the Cambridge Studies in 
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English Legal History, A Hundred Years of Quarter Sessions (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1932), has for the general reader the double advantage of a 
preface by Professor H. D. Hazeltine and an introduction by Sir William 
Holdsworth. Both should be read and re-read by every one attempting any 
inquiry not only into the system of the justices of the peace, but into that of 
local government in general. Mr. Dowdell’s own monograph is based upon 
original research into the Middlesex records. He himself points out that it 
is surprising it should be possible in such a work to deal with the maintenance 
of law and order in a single chapter. The explanation is that the justices at 
this time were far more concerned with economic than with criminal busi- 
ness. Mr. Dowdell’s study of the labour code and production and distribu- 
tion will, in fact, form for many the most useful and suggestive part of his 
work. This is not to depreciate what he has to say concerning law and order, 
the poor law and highways and bridges, but, in the main, each of these 
chapters of necessity only illustrates for the particular district under survey 
the working of the general system, which is tolerably well known. The 
other two chapters go much farther than this in bringing out the peculiar 
economic problems with which the justices, who were administering a dis- 
trict which, it must be remembered, included several suburbs and a large 
part of London itself, had to deal. Mr. Dowdell is rightly careful to point 
out (p. 155) that the records do not shed much light on the general socio- 
political conceptions which lay at the foundation of the labour code. The 
facts he elucidates are none the less valuable on that account. He himself 
thinks (p. 168) that in the regulation of production and distribution at least 
there was but little sign of definite policy on the part of the justices. This 
may have been in part due to their own lack of interest in economic theory, 
perhaps to an impatience with it, but Mr. Dowdell’s chapters illustrate 
vividly the truth of Sir William Holdsworth’s observations (pp. lxx seqq.) 
on the pressing need at this time for a comprehensive reform in local 
government. There was much to condemn as well as to praise in the work 
of these Middlesex justices, but they were hampered by obsolete laws 
which could not be enforced, by a lack of central control, and, last but not 
least, by staffs which were inadequate both in numbers and knowledge. All 
who have occasion to use the Middlesex records will join with Mr. Dowdell in 
gratitude for the care now being devoted to their preservation by the Clerk 
of the Peace for Middlesex and his assistant. G. 8. T. 


Sir Robert Sibbald was a distinguished Scottish physician who had 
graduated from Leyden in 1661 and from Angers in 1662. He was one of the 
founders of the Botanical Garden at Edinburgh in 1667, and of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. He became president of the latter in 
1684 and first professor of medicine at Edinburgh University in 1685, being 
already knighted and physician to King Charles II and geographer of 
Scotland. He published Scotia Illustrata in 1684 and many geographical 
and antiquarian works. His Memoirs, now re-edited by Mr. F. P. Hett 
(London : Milford, 1932), which extend to the year 1692 give a plain and 
carefully dated narrative of the course of his life and his scientific interests ; 
and include his account of the circumstances which led to the one serious 
interruption in his career, his conversion to the Roman Catholic religion in 
1685. He explains it in a way that makes us believe in the honesty both of 
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his conversion and of his recantation which took place six months or so 
later, all the more so perhaps because he naively admits that fasting did 
not agree with him and he saw on his visit to London that the general dis- 
content would soon lead to another revolution. His reception into the 
English College of Physicians on this visit, thanks to Sir Charles Scar- 
borough, is very pleasantly told. The Memoir which had belonged to 
Boswell was sold in 1893 and has since been lost, but the present edition is 
* printed from a certified copy made for the Advocates’ Library (now the 
National Library of Scotland) in 1805. The text excites no suspicion of 
inaccuracy, unless on p. 83 the word ‘ sett ’ (twice over) should not be ‘ lett ’. 
Much of Mr. Hett’s book is given, however, to a refutation of a charge that 
Sibbald forged the well-known account of Ben Jonson’s conversations with 
Drummond held at Hawthornden in 1619. The account, of which the 
‘Heads’ had been published in the Works of Drummond in 1711, and of 
which a stray leaf, apparently their original cover, had turned up among the 
Drummond manuscripts in 1827, was found in its fuller form by David 
Laing among the Sibbald manuscripts in the Advocates’ Library a little 
later. It was published in 1833 and at later dates as ‘ a full and genuine 
copy of Drummond’s manuscript’. It was in Sibbald’s hand, and was 
copied into a note-book of his between notes dated 1700 and 1702/3, one 
must suppose from a paper of Drummond’s which has disappeared. The 
character of the notes and of Sibbald’s manner of recording them, as well as 
the high reputation of Sibbald in his own day, might have protected them 
from exciting suspicion. However, in 1925 a little volume appeared 
entitled Jonson and Drummond: Their Conversations : A few Remarks on 
an Etghteenth-century Forgery, in which the writer, Mr. C. L. Stainer, claimed 
that the Conversations were forgeries concocted by Sir Robert Sibbald and 
others about the year 1710. The best qualified scholar for the work, Mr. 
Percy Simpson, convincingly defended ‘ The Genuineness of the Drummond 
Conversations’ in the Review of English Studies for January 1926, and 
practically no further notice has been taken of Mr. Stainer’s attack. But 
~ the cause of truth would have suffered if Mr. Hett had not published the 
very able and elaborate vindication of Sibbald which he had written quite 
independently before Mr. Simpson’s article had seen the light. We heartily 
thank him for putting us in possession of it. G. C. M. 8. 


The late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries have at last begun 
to come iato their own among historians. Macaulay’s gigantic pioneering 
for a long time held the field alone, but the publications of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, of the Verney Memoirs, and other family letters 
have gradually opened up a vast field of interest, social, economic, and above 
all biographical. The men and women of the Restoration and Revolution 
moved in a world which, in its political nomenclature, and commercial and 
financial aspects, was beginning to resemble ourown. For England, too, it was 
an age rich in genius, and the great lady who is the subject of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, by Kathleen Campbell (London: Thornton Butterworth, 
1932), numbered Wren and Pope among her friends, was the contemporary 
of Purcell, Newton, and Congreve, and the wife of the victor of Blenheim, 
She stands out among them all, pre-eminent inbeauty, wit, quarrelsomeness, 
and intense family affection and happiness, enjoying to the full the fierce 
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game of politics, and, while they were hers, all the sweets of power and 
influence. Mrs. Campbell has skilfully avoided the morass of political 
history into which the biography might have led her. While showing us 
Sarah against an accurate background of her times, she has given us an 
intensely personal portrait, founded not on psychological theories, but on 
the evidence of Sarah’s own letters and writings and those of her con- 
temporaries on whom she made so deep an impression. As Mrs. Campbell 
points out, until the great collection of manuscripts at Blenheim Palace is 
made available to scholars, it is impossible to produce a fully documented 
biography or to obtain clear evidence on certain points. Nevertheless, the 
material available fully justifies the venture, especially as no life of Sarah 
has been written since 1839. Much in Sarah’s story is common to the 
history books, but much is not, and we are grateful for new light on her 
youth (showing that she received practically no education), her early 
friendship with Anne, which proved, in spite of appearances, to be the 
foundation of such great fortunes, her attitude towards the revolution of 
1688, and her happy love-story. Her inclination towards quarrelling and 
litigation, amounting in later life to an insatiable passion, is the great 
blemish on her character, and the stages of her estrangement from ‘her 
poor unfortunate faithful Morley ’ reflect little credit on either lady. Sarah 
could never be content with silence either of pen or tongue, and so the 
quarrel was pushed to irreconcilable extremes. Yet she kept to the end the 
worship of her duke. She was neither avaricious for herself nor ungenerous 
towards those in poor circumstances. As keeper of the Privy Purse to Anne 
she showed absolute honesty and true economy in the laying out of public 
money. She went to law from the love of her own way rather than from 
greed of gain. Her views on politics, religion, doctors, and marriage were 
expressed with a vigour and common sense that can charm across two 
centuries. She shared the aristocratic taste of her age for building large 
houses, but we can sympathize with her for thinking Vanbrugh and his 
designs for Blenheim a great bore. Her vitality and interest in human life 
remained unimpaired to the end of what was for those days an immensely 
long life, though she disliked the infirmities of old age, and was not sorry 
when the time came ‘ to pack up and go out of the world’. And one feels 
that what Anne said of herself was equally true of Sarah throughout her 
life: her heart was ‘ entirely English ’. M. C. M. 


In The Industrial Revolution in Scotland (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932) 
Dr. Henry Hamilton condenses into less than 300 pages a story which covers 
most of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As no attempt has been 
made before to write a distinct and complete Scottish narrative the book 
is valuable, especially to Englishmen ; and it is well documented. It is not, 
however, perfectly balanced and somehow there is a lack of atmosphere in 
it. Perhaps one can still get a better feeling of what economic change 
brought to Scotland from Galt’s Annals of the Parish. Whether the ‘ agra- 
rian revolution ’ is or is not part of the ‘ industrial revolution ’ is mainly a 
matter of words, though personally I think that if we are to go on using the 
term ‘ industrial revolution ’ it is wisest to keep agriculture apart ; but the 
devotion of nearly a third of the book to agriculture, while perfectly appro- 
priate to an economic history of modern Scotland, necessarily cramps the 
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industrial story proper. In the agricultural story, by the way, Mr. Hamilton 
has not room to explain fully just which of Tull’s ideas ‘ were eagerly taken 
up’ by Scottish improvers (p. 44) : selection among them was of the very 
essence of Scottish success. The textile chapters are excellent ; but was the 
Jacquard loom ‘ invented ’ in 1825 (p. 110), and does the modern reader 
know by instinct what an ‘ inkle factory’ was (p. 126)? Perhaps the 
word is still in use in Scotland, but it has been left out of the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. For the coal and iron industries Mr. Hamilton has made use of 
important manuscript material. The references to Cort’s invention and to 
puddling, on pp. 168, 186-7, do not make perfectly clear the Scottish history 
of the puddling process. Perhaps the sources themselves are not clear. A 
single chapter of 19 pages on ‘ Engineering and Shipbuilding’ illustrates the 
suggestion that there is a slight lack of balance in the book’s design. If 
‘ Clydeside ’, as we now know it, is to come in at all, should it not come in 
bigger ? (On p. 221 ‘ the first compound engine’ means of course, as the 
text implies, the first compound marine engine. There were compound 
engines before Elder’s.) The concluding chapter on ‘ Communications’ 
and ‘ Banking and Finance’ are also necessarily so condensed that it is 
hard for Mr. Hamilton to do himself or his themes justice. The critical 
word ‘ note ’ seems to have slipped out after ‘ pound’ on p. 272. On p. viii 
the Blackband Ironstone becomes Blackland, and on p. 31 the Clarendon 
Press has allowed a paragraph to end with ‘ &c.’ That may be a matter 
of principle ; but it used to be considered slovenly. J. H. C. 


Lambert Wickes (1742-77), by Mr. W. B. Clark (New Haven: Yale 
University Press ; London: Milford, 1932), as the ablest and most success- 
ful American privateer after Paul Jones, whose raids in British waters he pre- 
ceded by one year, deserves the immense labour which his first biographer 
has lavished on sources, which occupy forty-eight pages of titles and refer- 
ences, including R.N. logs in the Public Record Office. Wickes’s raids in 1777 
were based on French ports, where he was given but a grudging welcome. 
Mr. Clark claims that it was his settled purpose to bring about war between 
Franceand Great Britain; certainly he hadsomeshare in thediplomatic events 
of the time, for it was in his 18-gun ship-sloop the Reprisal that Benjamin 
Franklin was carried to France. Wickes remained in European waters, and in 
the following year considerably disturbed the insurance market by taking a 
P.O. packet off Falmouth and, later on, in company with two smaller 
vessels, capturing eighteen merchantmen in the Irish Sea. He was 
humane in his treatment of prisoners, and he was without doubt an able 
seaman, as was well shown by his evasion of capture, in June 1777, by 
the 74-gun ship Burford, from which he ran, after a twelve hours’ chese, 
under Les Sept Isles off the Brittany coast. His only other action with a 
British man-of-war was off Martinique in 1776, when a very short engage- 
ment with H.M. sloop Shark, of somewhat inferior armament, ended with 
but slight damage to either ship. This encounter has always been claimed 
as a victory in America, but Captain Chapman’s Official Letter (which the 
author quotes) states that he broke off the action because the ships had 
drifted into French territorial waters, and the batteries of Fort-de-France 
opened fire upon him. Wickes ended his very active life in October 1777, 
when, on his return to America, the Reprisal foundered in a gale off the 
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Newfoundland Banks, all hands save one being lost. This book will stand 
as the authority on Wickes, and its admirable index and six reproductions 
of documents add much to its value. On the other hand, the text is over- 
loaded with small and unnecessary details to the sacrifice of clarity : prob- 
ably historians would not be in entire accord with the author in his relation 
of the diplomacy of Great Britain and France, and, at all events, it is out 
of date to give chapters such titles as ‘ The British Lion roars’ and ‘ To 
twist the Lion’s tail ’. H. H. Br. 


Some Aspects of Indian Foreign Trade, 1757-1893 (London: King, 
1932), by I. Durga Parshad, sets out to deal with ‘the character and 
direction of this trade, with reference to their reaction upon Indian, rather 
than upon English or foreign, economic conditions’, and may fairly be 
said to realize this aim. The book will prove of some value to students of 
Indian economic history, for it is based upon a reasonably wide selection 
of the best works on the subject and, to some extent, on documentary 
evidence. It is, nevertheless, rather a careful compilation of facts, than a 
critical and expert analysis of what those facts really mean. The East 
India Company was not immune from the curious law which brings it 
about that state regulation of economic matters always results in producing 
effects other than what were intended. The theory of the monopoly was 
that all the Company’s trade should be brought to British ports, and 
should be financed by the proprietors or shareholders of the Company. 
The result was, by Lord Wellesley’s time, that a very large proportion of 
the trade, even from Calcutta, was in the hands of foreign nations, and 
was supported by the capital, not of the Company, but of its disobedient 
servants. This anomalous state of things, though to some extent illustrated 
in this book, might well have been more thoroughly investigated and ex- 
plained. The author well describes the East India Company’s methods of 
trading, both when its monopoly was still intact, and when it had lost its 
exclusive privileges. Occasionally the court of directors—that often unfairly 
abused body—had a deeper insight into the broad principles of commerce 
than their servants in the East. A sentence written by them in 1769 was 
true then, and might well convey a warning to the neo-economist school 
to-day. ‘It is with concern’, they wrote, ‘that we see in every page of your 
Consultations, restrictions, limitations and prohibitions affecting various 
articles of trade. Ina country abounding with manufacturers [i.e. artisans] 
this is the worst of policy, a free liberty of buying and selling encourages the 
manufacturers and will increase the number.’ We notice that the old mis- 
take is repeated here that Sir Josiah Child and Sir John Child were brothers 
(p. 15). They were in fact unrelated. By a rather absurd blunder Warren 
Hastings throughout is alluded to as ‘ Lord Hastings ’. P. E. R. 











In France and the Colonial Question, 1763-1801 (New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1932), Dr. C. L. Lokke has traced the history of French 
opinion on colonial questions. The Seven Years’ war had reduced the 
French colonial empire to a few tropical islands. Choiseul would have 
prepared for a war of reconquest. Attempts were made to form new 
establishments in Guiana and Madagascar, but they failed. The critical 
spirit of the time attacked with vigour the old colonial policy which, in 
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France as elsewhere, gave the mother country a monopoly of trade with her 
colonies, and the negro slavery which was deemed essential to the profitable 
working of colonies in the tropics. The War of American Independence 
gave France her revenge, but no new colonies, while it brought her old 
ones under the insidious influence of the new republic. Doubting the worth 
of tropical possessions, Frenchmen began to look eastward for lands which 
would allow of white man’s labour, and would not be so easily lost in wars 
with England. Even before the outbreak of revolution, the French govern- 
ment made a half-hearted attempt to gain a footing in Cochin China. But it 
was Egypt especially which attracted the French public. In 1783, Mure, the 
French consul-general in Egypt, urged his government to seize the country. 
A series of authors, Tott, Savary, and Volney, celebrated its advantages of 
soil and climate. Then came the revolution which awakened the ambition 
of the coloured people in the French West Indies. This and the unskilful 
action of the Assemblies resulted in the terrible revolt of Santo Domingo. 
Finally, disgusted with tropical colonies, Frenchmen more and more placed 
their hopes on Egypt. Thus Bonaparte’s expedition was an attempt to 
satisfy a widespread and deeply rooted ambition. F.C. M. 


The third volume of Holger Hansen’s Inkvisitionskommissionen 20 
Januar af 1772" is entirely taken up with letters to and from General 
Gahler, chiefly those received by him during the reign of Christian VII. 
It would be hardly possible that a hundred pages of text, carefully anno- 
tated and indexed, should not throw some light on a single year of Danish 
history or occasionally illuminate the European background. Considered 


as a whole, moreover, the innocent and unexciting collection must have 
been a powerful witness for the general’s defence against any charge of 
treason. But the growls of the three old soldiers whose letters fill more than 
half of the 685 pages are hardly a rich historic source, and the more fruitful 
contributions, notably those of President Gahler of Altona, have already 
been judiciously utilized by Edvard Holm. We may be especially grateful 
for the full text of Fru Gahler’s charming letters ‘& mon cher Pietgen’, 
which must be serviceable to any student of court life in the eighteenth 
century, as well as for the abundant evidence of the joy among the smaller 
northern states that Russia was weakening herself by campaigning against 
the Turks. What induced Colonel Lehmann to write that Peter III 
exchanged the temporal for the eternal 14 German miles from Stettin 
remains an unsolved puzzle. W. F. R.z 


A beautifully printed book, The French Journals of Mrs. Thrale and 
Doctor Johnson (Manchester : University Press, 1932), comprises a hitherto 
unknown note-book of Mrs. Thrale, recording the incidents of her tour with 
her husband and eldest daughter and Dr. Johnson in 1775 ; a much shorter 
journal of the same tour by Dr. Johnson, once published by Boswell ; and a 
journal of Mrs. Thrale’s travels in France, Italy, and Germany with her second 
husband Gabriele Piozzi, in 1784, published in abbreviated form in 1789. 
The original manuscripts of Mrs. Thrale’s journals and of a number of other 
letters also printed here for the first time are in the John Rylands Library. 
The volume is edited by Dr. M. Tyson and Dr. H. Guppy, and is greatly 

1 Ante, xliv. 163. 
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enriched by their learning and research. The chief concern of Mrs. Thrale’s 
journals is with sight-seeing, and their main interest is biographical. There 
are some lively observations on a visit to Versailles, and a curious reference 
to the Lancashire Jacobite, John Holker, who after the ’45 ‘ established his 
manufacture of cottons and linnens here at Paris and has furnished the 
French, I find, with all the things of that kind I have seen in their nation ’ 
(1775). G. H. 


The Royal Economic Society has published a second edition of Professor 
James Bonar’s learned Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith (London : 
Macmillan, 1932). In the thirty-eight years since the publication of the 
first edition a number of new books once owned by Adam Smith have come 
to light, and the inclusion of these adds to the value of the book. It is one 
of our main sources for indications of the influence of other writers on Smith, 
and the method of printing Smith’s references to them in red ink, though 
expensive, might with advantage be imitated. G. N.C. 


The continuation of the publication of the new edition of the Journals 
of the Continental Congress, vol. xxvi, 1784, January 1—May 10; vol. xxvii, 
May 11—December 24 ; vol. xxviii, 1785, January 11—June 30; vol. xxix, 
July 1-December 30 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928, 
1933), has been seriously retarded by the death of Mr. Gaillard Hunt and 
by financial stringency. Volumes xxiv and xxv appeared in 1922. Volumes 
xxvi and xxvii, already in the printer’s hands at the time of Mr. Hunt’s 
death in 1924, were held up, mainly by financial difficulties, until 1928 ; and 
another five years has elapsed before the generosity of a private benefactor 
has made possible the resumption of the series under the new editor, 
Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick. Beginning with volume xxviii, there has been some 
alteration in the editorial plan. In 1779 the secretary of Congress began 
the practice of entering in a Despatch Book the letters received or submitted 
to Congress and the boards, offices, or committees to which they were 
referred ; and in 1781 he began a Committee Book, in which he entered all 
matters referred to committees or departments, the personnel of committees, 
and, more often than not, the dates on which reports were rendered. There 
were, besides, already in existence the Resolve Book and the Secretary’s 
Reports Books. In consequence the record of the proceedings entered in 
the Journal was curtailed, and the bare text of the Journal becomes an 
inadequate account of the work of Congress. In volume xxviii, the editor 
has for the first time taken full account of the supplementary record books, 
and by the addition of the matter which they contain to the text of the 
Journal proper has provided as complete a record of each legislative day as 
it is now possible to reconstruct. Volume xxvi contains the texts of the 
plan for a temporary government of the western territory of 1 March 1784 
and of the draft ordinance establishing a land office of 30 April 1784. The 
final text of the ordinance is in volume xxviii at pages 375-81. In the same 
volume there is a valuable report upon commercial policy (pp. 418-22). 
But volumes xxviii and xxix become more and more the record of activities 
which are aptly described by the editor as those of ‘ a board or committee 
of receivers whose primary duty lay in winding up the affairs of an expiring 
business ’. H. H. B. 
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The latest addition to the valuable Collection de documents inédits sur 
Vhistoire de la Révolution frangaise bears the title of Questions agraires 
au temps de la Terreur (Strasbourg: Lenig, 1932). In it M. Georges 
Lefebvre prints, in extenso, or in analysis, a number of documents from the 
series F'° and C and D xxix in the Archives Nationales, illustrating 
the attitude of the French peasantry towards the sale of biens nationauz,the 
subdivision of large farm-holdings, the reform of the métayage system, and 
the regulation of crops, between 1790 and 1794. These documents help 
to explain the difficulties encountered by agricultural reform during the 
Revolution, both from the side of the peasantry, who were wedded to 
traditional methods of tenure and culture, and resented ‘ big farming ’, and 
from the side of the national representatives, who, upon the whole, stood for 
the free exploitation both of the peasant and of the land. But the interest 
of the book does not end here. M. Lefebvre is not only the author of Le 
Paysan du nord, but also director of Annales historiques, the organ of the 
Société des Etudes Robespierristes ; and in the unusually full and interest- 
ing introduction to his documents he deals with the political significance of 
the ‘Laws of Ventése’. The late Albert Mathiez, in his La Vie chére, and 
other writings, suggested that the threat to property interests involved in 
these decrees lost the Robespierrists the support of the centre in the Conven- 
‘tion at the same time as their attempt to fix wages (by the ‘ Maximum ’) 
alienated the working classes. The upshot of M. Lefebvre’s inquiry is that 
the policy of Ventése, so far as it affected the sale of land, was on too small 
a scale either to alarm the landowners or to satisfy the peasantry ; and that 
it was a political move, already discredited before the crisis of Thermidor. 


But the fact remains that the Robespierrists never understood the agrarian 

problem : it was part of their inability to realize the economic causes and 

cures of revolutionism ; and it was largely for this failure that they fell. 
J. M. T. 


M. G. Walter has not added greatly to the sum of knowledge in his short 
study of Les Massacres de Septembre (Paris : Payot, 1932). He gives a useful 
account of how the refractory priests were collected in the Couvent des 
Carmes and St. Firmin between 10 August and the end of the month. He 
places the responsibility for the massacres there on the section committees, 
and to a lesser extent at the Salpetriére and the Tour St. Bernard, those at 
la Force and |’Abbaye on the Commune, but considers that those at the 
Conciergerie and the Chatelet were due to unofficial individual initiative. 
But since he gives no authority for his statements it is difficult to distinguish 
between those based on contemporary documents, such as minutes of 
proceedings, and those based on secondary sources of doubtful value. The 
bibliography does not pretend to be exhaustive, but there are notable 
omissions, and the later books selected are for the most part those which 
take the clerical and anti-revolutionary point of view. Yet M. Walter’s 
conclusions do not show bias. He rejects the exaggerated figures of the 
restoration writers, who put the number of the victims as high as 15,000, 
and makes his own estimate less than 1,500, of whom 300 were priests, 500 
counter-revolutionaries implicated in the affair of 10 August, 50 Swiss 
officers, and 600 ordinary criminals. He follows accepted opinion in placing 
responsibility for the massacres on the cowardice of the authorities, collec- 
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tively and individually, and in exonerating Danton, Robespierre, and Marat 
from complicity in initiating or organizing them. He is also of opinion that 
had Danton intervened he would have been powerless. The September 
massacres have long been attributed to mob frenzy, actuated by fear ; 
but if M. Walter is right, at St. Firmin and the Chatelet alone the crowd 
got out of hand, and elsewhere the murders were conducted systematically 
after a form of trial, at which not all were found guilty. This in itself 
points to a greater measure of organization and leadership than is explained 
in M. Walter’s narrative. M. A. P. 


The name of Sir Robert Wilson is very well known to students of the 
Napoleonic Wars and very little known to any one else. Even in his own 
province, it is his writings on the affairs of the Continent which are valuable, 
chiefly because few other Englishmen saw anything of those affairs and 
none saw so much as he. Where, as in the case of the British Expedition to 
Egypt of 1802, he has to meet really competent rivals among his own 
countrymen, such as Bunbury, he is of much less account. His career has, 
however, another side of a certain interest, which has not hitherto been 
thoroughly investigated. After the wars were over he entered parliament 
for Southwark and was associated with men then accounted Radicals, 
including Hobhouse and Burdett, and outside the house of commons with 
less respectable figures of the type of Orator Hunt and Major Cartwright. 
For taking a prominent part in the brawl at Queen Caroline’s funeral he was 
dismissed the service. Later he repented, became a prominent Canningite, 
returned to favour and to the army, and died not only a full general on 
the active list but governor of Gibraltar. Mr. G. Costigan gives almost as 
much space to this later period as to that of Wilson’s military career, a 
career so amazing that an historical novelist would have hesitated to invent 
it. His Sir Robert Wilson: A Soldier of Fortune in the Napoleonic Wars 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1932), is an excellent little 
politico-military study. It records all there is to be recorded of Wilson as 
a public figure, saving space by neglecting his private life, though his 
character is brought out clearly. He was a man of great personality and 
with a dash of genius, but so vain, headstrong, and unconventional that he was 
inevitably doomed to meet trouble in his career as a soldier. In his earliest 
service in Flanders, when little more than a boy, he set the spectacular note 
which he was to sound all his life by saving the Austrian emperor from 
capture by the French, for which he received the Order of Maria Theresa 
and a British knighthood. His service in Spain with the ‘Loyal Lusitanian 
Legion ’, a body of troops, mainly Portuguese, of his own raising, was 
fantastic. Nevertheless, Mr. Costigan has some right to claim that Wilson, 
his bluff, and his Legion were the saviours of Portugal immediately after 
Moore’s retreat to Corufia. But his chief fame was won on the main battle- 
fields of Europe as British representative—often less than semi-official— 
with the Russians and Austrians. Mr. Costigan might have said more of 
the actual operations ; but he has set out to dig, not to exhibit what is 
already easily accessible. The digging has been well worth while. An affair 
such as Wilson’s self-imposed mission from Constantinople to prevent 
Turks and Russians coming to blows in the Balkans is immensely to his 
credit, and Mr. Costigan’s account is clear and humorous. Here, as through- 
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out the book, Mr. Costigan has drawn largely upon the Foreign Office records 
and also upon Wilson’s manuscript papers. His examination of a vast 
amount of printed material has also been thorough. C. F. 


M. Louis Madelin’s account of Le Consulat et ’ Empire (Paris : Hachette, 
1932), in M. Funck-Brentano’s series L’ Histoire de France Racontée 4 Tous, 
is a masterly achievement of its kind. Avowedly written for the general 
student, it cannot be expected to contain serious discussions of obscure 
points or extensive reference to original authorities, and we observe with 
pleasure M. Madelin’s intention to produce for us a further and more 
detailed work on the same period. The least satisfactory portions of the 
book are those which deal with Anglo-French relations. It is a matter 
merely of difference of emphasis, but the English cabinet was not so 
enthusiastic in its support of royalist intrigue as M. Madelin leads his 
readers to suppose. Nor was the commercial community so whole- 
heartedly craving for war after the treaty of Amiens as it is here repre- 
sented to have been. There are also a few misprints to which attention 
may be drawn: Lord Whitworth’s name is consistently misspelt (e.g. 
p. 170), and the date 1743 (p. 161) should obviously be 1763. These, 
however, are minor criticisms on a scholarly piece of work, which has the 
merit of vivid and indeed dramatic narration. H. M. B. 


Of the books called into existence by the centenary of the death of the 
king of Rome that by M. Jean de Bourgoing, Le fils de Napoléon (Paris : 
Payot, 1932), is by far the best. The legends as to the malicious treatment 
of the young Napoleon and his encouragement in vice so that he might die 
early are finally overthrown. Not only did he never have anything to do 
with Fanny Essler but he probably died without sexual experience. Nor 
were any attempts made to stifle his French sentiments or keep from him 
knowledge of his father’s career. His greatest misfortunes were the foolish 

- treatment of him by the French ladies who looked after him in his early 
years and the monotony caused by the dullness and stupidity of his 
Austrian relations. When he had such a companion as Prokesch his natura 
vivacity and imagination were given play instead of resulting in vain 
introspection and day dreams. The tragedy of such a character with such 
an inheritance in such a position is, however, poignant enough, and it 
does not seem likely that the duke would ever have been able to play such 
a role as was necessary to enable Napoleon III to ascend a throne. M. de 
Bourgoing has used much unpublished material from the Vienna Staats- 
archiv and police reports and from the papers of the duke’s governor, 
Maurice Dietrichstein, including his correspondence with Marie-Louise 
annotated by Prokesch himself, whose own descriptions of his relations 
with his friend are so valuable for the understanding of a rare character. 
Some of this has been used before, but M. de Bourgoing has been the first 
to survey the whole, and his sympathetic and yet judicial treatment leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is a pity that he has not used any English 
material from either secondary or primary sources ; for in 1814~15 and in 
1817 the British played an important part in the drama. Since he makes 
no allusion to anything written in English it seems probable that M. de 
Bourgoing, like many French historians, does not read it. Cc. K. W. 
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In Die Vorgeschichte des Vertrages von Ried (Miinchen : Beck, 1933), by 
Hans W. Schwarz in the Miinchener historische Abhandlungen, the author 
has traversed afresh the course of Bavarian diplomacy from the opening 
of the year 1813 to the conclusion of the Treaty of Ried in the following 
October, seeking to construct a final narrative from the combined records 
of Munich, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, so completing the work of previous 
writers who had been restricted to the records of single countries. The 
author has made skilful use of the dispatches of Mercy-Argenteau, French 
minister in Bavaria, for the description of conditions in Bavaria, and for 
the correction of certain errors which had their source in later memoirs 
written by this minister. By reference to these dispatches he has defended 
Mercy-Argenteau himself from charges which French historians have made 
against him, in particular the charge of having contributed to the disaster 
of Leipzig by failing to inform his government of what was happening in 
Bavaria. The most important of the author’s new materials are the letters 
between King Max Joseph and the Crown Prince Lewis, which have thrown 
light on the private sentiments of the king and the real motives of certain 
decisions. Some of these French and Bavarian documents, and some 
interesting dispatches from the Viennese archives are communicated in 
an appendix. The author’s narrative ably disentangles the larger elements 
of the situation, shows the relation between the course of the negotiations 
and the vicissitudes of the military campaign, and pauses to treat in detail 
of problems which previous writers had left in a doubtful or controversial 
state. The parts played by the king, the crown prince, and Montgelas 
are clearly differentiated, and close attention is paid to the curious and 
occasionally very important role of General Wrede. In connexion with the 
spring negotiation with Prussia the author is concerned to clear up the 
reasons for the sudden breakdown of the discussions ; and clearly shows 
the folly of the Prussian minister, Jouffroy, and the mistake of the Prussians 
in demanding an immediate decision for or against the allies. The second 
section, on the summer negotiation with Austria, discusses particularly 
the reasons for the sudden Bavarian lapse into indecision, after neutrality 
had been resolved ; and here events are referred to the disposition of the 
king himself, the reasons are discovered in the correspondence with the 
crown prince, and the king’s action is defended by reference to the general 
military situation. Finally, the author describes in detail the negotiations 
opened at the end of August by General Wrede, shows the difficulty with 
which, even at the last moment, the king was induced to join the coalition, 
and demonstrates the success of Austrian diplomacy which, in spite of all 
the difficulties, succeeded in gaining substantially the terms which Metter- 
nich desired. H. B. 


Although much attention has been given by historians to the story of 
emigration from Europe, there was room for Professor W. Forbes Adams’s 
study of Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to the 
Famine (London: Milford, 1932). He has spared no pains in examining all 
the available evidence, colonial and foreign office papers, reports of com- 
mittees, newspapers, and the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, incomplete but 
rich in material, compiled between 1833 and 1840. He starts with an 
admirable survey of the economic condition of Ireland at the opening of the 
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century, showing what were the ‘ forces of expulsion’, and ends with an 
assessment of the balance of gain and loss to Ireland and America, in which 
he claims a considerable net advantage to both countries from the emigra- 
tion of this period. His main thesis is that the emigrant trade took shape 
and the emigration habit established itself in the years before the Famine, 
and that the change in the character of the movement from an outflow of 
farmers, mostly protestants from the north, to poor labourers, mostly 
catholics from the south, was complete in the thirties. He examines the 
forces which determined the direction of the flow as between England, 
Canada, and the United States, and shows how entirely the early traffic 
depended on the nature and course of Atlantic trade. There is a somewhat 
tedious chapter on government policy from which nothing emerges except 
the fact that state-aided emigration was being canvassed as the one remedy 
for Irish distress at least from 1826, but that Ireland was given a poor law 
instead. The excursion into general politics included in it adds little to the 
main theme. The study is weakest on the sociological side. The references 
to the age and sex composition of the emigrant population, and to the pro- 
portion between individuals and families, are meagre and scattered. We 
should like to know more of the structure of the Irish family, its power of 
cohesion, its relation to the home and the land, its cultural solidarity and its 
traditions of mutual help. Much information on these points occurs in- 
cidentally, but many of the questions as to the relation between population 
movements and social institutions, which it might have helped to answer, 
have not been asked. 3. &. &. 


Aus der Friihzeit des Nordatlantikverkehrs, by Herman Wiitjen, 
(Leipzig : Meiner, 1932), is a useful epitome of the history of the German 
share of the North Atlantic trade from the days of sailing packets onwards. 
Nearly ninety years ago this share was considerable, as is shown by the 
reproduced New York Clearance Tables of the time; e.g. in 1837 the 
_ American total was 1,343 vessels, the British 241, and that of the several 
German States 181. Besides much statistical material anent the respective 
shares of the states forming the North German Confederation in the Atlantic 
trade, there is a good deal of information on the activities of other countries 
on that route. The rise of the great German lines is related at length, 
forming an account which is appropriately illustrated by good reproductions 
of paintings of sailing and steam packets of the days when they wore as 
ensigns the flags of Bremen, Hamburg, and other Hanse ports. The full-rig 
Hamburg ship Kepler is a particularly good picture; another plate is a 
very effective view from the air of the recent liner Bremen. H. H. Br. 


Mr. Emery Neff’s Carlyle (London: Allen and Unwin, 1932) is an able 
biography, written by an American who has studied his subject and his 
social and literary surroundings deeply and with interesting detachment. 
His appreciations of Carlyle’s historical works are thoughtful and just, 
though not novel. He comments on the popularity of Carlyle’s writings 
in Germany in late years : 300,000 copies of his books have been sold there 
since 1926. He is, or was recently, widely read in fascist Italy. These facts 
point to the revival in those countries of a belief in strong men of action, the 
one central tenet of Carlyle’s theory of history, which despised or ignored 
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the influences of commerce and science, economics and art, and parlia- 
mentary and constitutional growth. Many passages in this book which 
describe social life in Scotland and London show delicate discernment ; 
but its main concern is not with history but with letters. G. H. 


Little historical importance attaches to Un Chapitre de la vie de La- 
martine (Paris: Gamber, 1932), a sketch by M. Edouard Drouot of 
Lamartine’s associations with the chdteau of Montculot near Urcy in Bur- 
gundy. In 1826, when thirty-two years of age, and secretary to the French 
embassy at Florence, Lamartine inherited this property from his uncle. 
Needing money, he was forced to sell it in 1831 but the memories of the 
family estate are said to have been greatly cherished by him. A number 
of previously unpublished letters will be of local interest. G. H. 


M. Ferdinand Bac’s Napoléon III inconnu (Paris: Alcan, 1932) is one 
of a series of short volumes entitled Les énigmes de Vhistoire. Neither 
title is calculated to engage the confidence of students: both are presum- 
ably intended to whet the curiosity of the unlearned. Provided that they 
are sufficiently unlearned, the latter may find in this brief sketch of Louis 
Napoleon’s early career something which they did not know already ; 
but the inevitable chapter on Le secret ‘ passionnel ’ will probably disappoint 
them. F. A. §. 


In British Slave Emancipation, 1838-49 (London: Longmans, 1932), 
Dr. W. L. Mathieson continues the story which he began in British Slavery 
and its Abolition, 1823-38. The period, as he says, is ‘marked off by two 
crises, opening with the crisis of emancipation and closing with that of free 
trade’. By the Abolition Act of 1833 compensation was granted to the 
slave owners, partly in money and partly in service, viz. the compulsory 
apprenticeship by which the slaves contributed to the purchase of their 
freedom. In 1838 the apprenticeship system was brought to a sudden end, 
and the planters faced the problem of free labour. Following on the 
difficulties thus created for the sugar colonies came the free-trade movement 
in England. Peel had reduced the prohibitive duty on foreign ‘ free labour ’ 
sugar ; in 1846 the reduction was extended to foreign ‘slave-grown’ sugar as 
well, and the Russell ministry provided for the gradual equalization of the 
duties on foreign and colonial sugar which was completed in 1854. The 
slave labour and the monopoly of the home market, which had been the 
main props of the colonial sugar industry, were thus removed, and the 
colonies had to accommodate themselves at once to the new social and 
economic system. Dr. Mathieson’s book is a study of this process in the first 
critical years. He deals separately with the developed and undeveloped 
colonies, with the labour problem, social conditions, and the free-trade crisis. 
His clear and interesting account is based throughout on the parliamentary 
reports, Hansard, and contemporary writings, and illuminates an important 
phase in British imperial history in the nineteenth century, the decline of 
the plantation colonies. E. A. B. 


Dr. Josef Pfitzner’s Bakuninstudien (Prague: Deutsche Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss. u. Kiinste f. d. Tschechoslowak. Republik, 1932) represent, as it were, 
1 Ante, xlvii. 163. 
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a series of detailed prolegomena to his biography of Bakunin, the first 
volume of which should appear this year. The twelve studies, to which may 
be added Dr. Pfitzner’s article on Bakunin and Prussia in 1848 published in 
Jahrbiicher fiir Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven, N. F. Band vii, Heft iii, 
deal in most searching minuteness with various episodes in Bakunin’s career 
abroad prior to 1851, and particularly during the years 1848-9. Perhaps 
as of special interest may be singled out the studies on the allegation that 
Bakunin was a spy of the Russian government (which is linked with some 
new evidence as to his relations with George Sand) ; on the origin and 
circulation of his ‘ Appeal to the Slavs ’ (an early, perhaps the first, draft of 
it, in French, is printed on pp. 94-105) ; on Bakunin and the Poles in the 
spring of 1849 ; and on Bakunin’s imprisonment, first by the Saxon and then 
by the Austrian authorities. Each study is supplemented by original 
documents, for the most part previously unpublished. There is an index of 
printed material used and of persons and places. Dr. Pfitzner, besides in- 
defatigable command of the printed material (including newspapers) in 
German, French, Polish, Czech, and Russian, is equipped with the result of 
exhaustive researches in the archives (particularly those of the police de- 
partments) of Dresden, Breslau, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and other places. 
The general effect is that of a series of miniature monographs elaborated 
with the utmost care and completeness. For the broad views, the per- 
spective, the linking together of Bakunin’s life during this period, we must 
wait for Dr. Pfitzner’s biography. It will quite certainly be of exceptional 
learning and authoritative weight. B. H. 8. 


The marquis de Noailles, in Le Bureau du Roi, 1848-1873 (Paris : 
Hachette, 1932), has published extracts from the correspondence of Count 
Molé and Molé’s son-in-law, the marquis de la Ferté Meun, contained in the 
private archives of the Chateau of Champlatreux. The book falls into two 
parts. The first part, which contains Count Molé’s letters, deals with the 
_ plan of ‘fusion’ advocated by the moderate royalists of the legitimist 
and Orleanist parties after the revolution of 1848 had sent Louis Philippe on 
the road taken by Charles X nearly twenty years earlier. The second part 
of the book gives much of the inner history of the refusal of the comte de 
Chambord to accept the tricolour flag after the second empire had gone the 
way of the monarchies of the restoration and of July. The correspondence 
is of considerable interest, particularly for the history of the royalists 
between 1871 and 1873. The earlier letters show the importance of the duc 
de Broglie’s opposition to the plan of ‘ fusion ’ when an appeal was made to 
him by the princes of the house of Orleans in 1857. It is interesting also to 
notice that Molé himself very cleverly uses the ill-mannered hostility of the 
English press as one of the arguments in favour of the policy of ‘ fusion ’. 
The letters discussing the question of the flag in the first months of the third 
republic illustrate the failings of the comte de Chambord and his entourage, 
and make clear the point that the pretender, in refusing to accept the tri- 
colour flag, was not merely making a tactical mistake; the comte de 
Chambord was actually going back upon his earlier pronouncements. 
Count Molé had written in 1850: ‘ le grand malheur du parti légitimiste . . . 
est de ne pas étre conduit’. Twenty years later the fate of the party was 
decided by the incapacity of an exile among exiles, a romantic intriguer 
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brought up in an atmosphere of political unreality, to realize the lesson of 
the days of February and June 1848 and the lesson of the Commune of 1871. 
The tricolour flag, in the days of the republic, was no longer the flag of the 
revolution, but the flag of the armies which had repressed revolution. The 
marquis de Noailles has added a few pages of commentary upon this amazing 
failure of imagination ; his comments gain in force from the restraint and 
delicacy with which they are made. A reference to the memoirs of royalists 
such as the marquis d’Hautpoul who knew the court of Charles X in the 
early days of his exile would not have been out of place. The story of the 
education of the duc de Bordeaux goes far to explain the shortcomings of the 
comte de Chambord. EK. L. W. 


Dr. R. K. Wyllys tells in detail the story of the French in Sonora, 
1850-4 (Berkeley : University of California Press, 1932), a story which, 
although not marked by profound historical repercussions, illustrates the 
anomalous conditions prevailing on both sides of the Mexican frontier in the 
far west after the war with the United States. With a view to protection 
against Apache forays and against possible encroachment by ‘ Anglo- 
Americans’, the Mexican authorities attempted to introduce into the 
province of Sonora, as colonists, some of the many Frenchmen who had 
emigrated to California after the European troubles of 1848 and the dis- 
covery of Californian gold. Attracted by magnificent accounts of mineral 
wealth in Sonora, several parties of French sailed thither from San Francisco. 
But these expected defenders eventually became aggressive filibusters, 
attempting to stir up revolution and possibly to set up some kind of alien 
dominion, under a courageous and persuasive leader of considerable though 
wayward ability, Count Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon. The story ends with 
a battle in the streets of Guaymas between Mexican militia and a body of 
about 400 French, Germans, Irish, and Chileans. The intruders were routed 
and their leader, condemned by court martial, faced a firing-party on the 
Pacific beach. F. A. K. 


Among the constitutional experiments of which the British Empire has 
been the field the federal system imposed on New Zealand by the constitu- 
tion of 1852 is certainly not the least interesting. Like many other episodes 
in British imperial history it has received less attention than it deserves, and 
Mr. W. P. Morrell’s careful study of the subject in The Provincial System in 
New Zealand, 1852-76 (London: Longmans, 1932), comes as a timely 
reminder, not only of its importance as a phase of New Zealand history, but 
also of its intrinsic interest. In 1851 there were six different settlements in 
New Zealand. ‘Each’, as the Otago Settlers’ Association wrote to Lord Grey 
in February 1852, ‘is severed from the rest by (1) distance ; (2) diverse 
schemes of colonization ; (3) independent interests’. A unitary govern- 
ment appeared in the circumstances impossible. The Constitution Act of 
1852 accordingly established the six provinces—Auckland, New Plymouth, 
Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago, each with a superintendent 
and a provincial council, empowered to pass laws on matters not expressly 
excluded from their cognizance by the terms of the Act. Above them was a 
general assembly for the whole colony, consisting of the governor, legislative 
council, and house of representatives. Sir George Grey, the governor, set the 
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provincial machinery in motion first. A powerful critic afterwards said ‘ he 
brought in the constitution, provincially, head hindmost . . . the provinces 
and the colony were respectively ranged in hostile camps’. Certainly the 
provinces, as Mr. Morrell writes, took the bit between their teeth, ‘ and a 
struggle between the rival principles of centralism and provincialism became 
inevitable’. Thus, while the colony was facing the early problems of 
development and the troubles of the Maori wars, its forces were divided by 
a central constitutional issue. Finance is the crux of federalism, and this 
proved so in New Zealand as elsewhere. ‘The main reason’, Mr. Morrell 
concludes, ‘ why provincial institutions were abolished in 1875-6, instead of 
being reformed and confined mainly or wholly to administrative duties, was 
that the financial problems of federalism were felt to be insoluble.’ To a 
great extent, too, the provinces had by that time served their purpose. 
Useful as they had been, they had come to emphasize a diversity which was 
diminishing, and on the whole it was easier to abolish than to reform them. 
The final chapter of the book discusses the working of the provincial 
machinery with special reference to the province of Otago. Mr. Morrell has 
made an admirable study of his subject in its successive phases, based on 
manuscript sources and official publications in England and New Zealand, and 
his book is a valuable contribution to British imperial history. E. A. B. 


Dr. Amos A. Ettinger’s The Mission to Spain of Pierre Soulé, 1853-5, 
a study in the Cuban diplomacy of the United States (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Milford, 1932), is an amazingly documented and 
detailed account of the astounding career of the worst minister who ever 
represented the United States in an important mission. Pierre Soulé during 
two years committed almost every fault of which a diplomatist can be capable. 
He insulted both the country to which he was accredited and its allies, fought 
a duel with the French minister, intrigued with a revolutionary party in 
Spain and subsequently in France and England, tried to create a war out of 
‘an incident in Cuba and finally was, as is here substantially proved, the 
principal author of the famous Ostend Manifesto. The main object of his 
mission was to obtain Cuba by sale from Spain and Dr. Ettinger shows that 
both Marcy in his instructions and public opinion in the United States as 
revealed in the elections of 1852 encouraged him to attempt to ‘ detach’ 
Cuba by other means if monetary inducements failed. In the end he was 
disavowed and discredited. Though Marcy himself was partly responsible 
for the utter failure of the mission, nothing can excuse the conduct of Soulé, 
who indeed died a madman and was perhaps sometimes hardly a responsible 
person. His conduct during these two years has been studied in the 
minutest detail in the archives at Washington, London, Paris, Leningrad, 
and in numerous private collections of which the Marcy papers are the most 
important. The press of France, Britain, America, and other newspapers 
has been also meticulously surveyed. Almost all the available evidence 
has thus been brought together and Dr. Ettinger has not spared the reader 
any of it. There is, indeed, much interesting and amusing quotation, and 
some new light is thrown on the careers of Marcy and Buchanan. But the 
book would have gained considerably if the author had compressed his 
material and emphasized the significant points. Soulé’s career is hardly 
worth these 500 pages, and there is much repetition and labouring of unim- 
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portant points. Still the author is to be commended for his industry and 
conscientious revelation of the sources. He acknowledges in his preface the 
assistance of no less than sixty-two persons, which must be almost a record, 
and adds an extensive bibliography. Phrases here and there such as ‘ Sir’ 
for Lord John Russell and a reference to ‘ Italy ’ joining the allies in the 
Crimean War suggest that his knowledge of the European background of the 
Ostend Manifesto is not altogether sound. His preliminary sketch of the 
Cuban problem also shows ignorance of essential secondary authorities. 
Dr. Ettinger has, however, done his work in the archives with such 
thoroughness that it need never be done again, and that is a considerable 
achievement which might well be imitated by other historians. C. K. W. 


Mr. G. T. Robinson’s Rural Russia under the old Régime (London : 
Allen and Unwin, 1932), described in the sub-title as ‘a history of the 
Landlord-Peasant World and a Prologue to the Peasant Revolution of 
1917 ’, constitutes a weighty introduction to a forthcoming volume on that 
revolution by the same author. The present volume is the result of a 
thorough study, largely in Soviet Russia, of the great mass of printed 
material, official and other, on this fundamental problem of Russian life, 
together with some use of unpublished material. Four introductory chapters 
sketch, with much packed detail, the growth of serfdom and the situation 
of the serfs and the landlords respectively on the eve of emancipation. The 
four following chapters cover the emancipation itself and its working out 
down to 1905. The four concluding chapters, almost one-half of the whole 
text, are devoted to the agrarian aspects of the 1905 revolution, to the 
Stolypin reforms, and to the situation ‘on the eve’. Two valuable appen- 
dixes attempt an estimate of the amount of land held by different classes 
in 1877, in 1905, and in 1914. It is throughout abundantly annotated 
with references, and there is a very useful bibliography, though both the 
reference notes and the bibliography are in certain respects indiscriminate. 
It should particularly be emphasized that Mr. Robinson has made very full 
use of the material published in Russia since 1918, especially on the 1905 
revolution and after. The book as a whole represents a very painstaking 
and exceptionally well-documented analysis which will be of great value to 
students of Russian agrarian problems between 1861 and 1914. It must, 
however, be stated that the author’s style is ponderous, although he 
evidently has a deep feeling for the living realities behind his figures and 
regulations, and that his presentation of an exceptionally complex set of 
problems is lacking in balanced mastery. B. H. 8. 


In Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1853-95 
(California : Stanford University Press, 1932), Professor P. J. Treat, in two 
volumes, has produced a work of the greatest value to the serious student of 
affairs in the Far East. Such a student will find all that it is necessary for 
him to learn of the relations between two countries in the extreme East and 
the extreme West of the globe as divided by the cartographers of the West ; 
but this completeness is attained at some cost by the limitation of Japanese 
relations with one country instead of all the nations of the West, and by the 
method of telling the tale year by year. Mr. Treat is writing primarily for an 
American public and he accordingly finds it necessary to insist on the pacific 
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nature of American relations with Japan. He points with pride to the fact 
that, except for the unfortunate episode at Shimonoseki (1864), the United 
States had never employed force to support its demands on Japan; but then, 
again except for the Shimonoseki episode, neither had England or France, 
even in 1858. It may here be noted that in 1861 Lord John Russell sent in- 
structions that, except to save British lives, ‘ the employment or even the 
menace of force should not be resorted to’; while the first proposal for a 
‘joint naval demonstration in Japanese waters’ was made in May 1862 by 
the American secretary of state, W. H. Seward, in a circular note to the 
ministers of Prussia, Great Britain, France, Russia, and Holland, accredited 
to the Washington government. Townsend Harris even, the protagonist of 
negotiation by persuasion, made a direct ‘ menace of force’ to obtain some of 
the stipulations of his preliminary convention of 1857, and it was then that 
he records that ‘they [the Japanese] have yielded nothing except from fear, 
and any future amelioration in our intercourse will only take place after a 
demonstration of force on our part’. Under the impact of the allied Anglo- 
French victory over China, a victory which created a profound effect 
throughout Asia, Harris obtained both the convention of 1857 and the 
treaty of 1858, and in both, before the English and the French treaties were 
negotiated, were incorporated the grant of extra-territoriality and the 
devastating most-favoured-nation clause. The benevolent pseudo-pacifist 
attitude thus initiated by Harris became the keynote of the American 
legation until, in 1889, the objections of California to the dangers of 
Japanese immigration and the presence at the legation of J. F. Swift, who 
had been one of three commissioners sent in 1880 to Peking to undo the 
mischiefs of the Burlingame treaty, combined to unsheathe the claws in the 
velvet glove and, mainly through American opposition, served to postpone 
the Japanese attempt to secure the abrogation of extra-territoriality. The 
chapter in which this change of attitude is recorded is headed ‘ the United 
States loses its leadership ’, and the explanation is found in the statement 
that ‘in 1890 the Japanese Foreign Office turned from the United States to 
Great Britain as the Key Power in subsequent negotiations’. In the 
result Great Britain in 1894 agreed to the abrogation, to which by 1899 all 
the principal powers acceded. For the student, as has been said, the work is 
very satisfying. A synoptical table of contents, bibliography, and index are 
all very complete. H. B. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond’s James Stansfeld, a Victorian Champion 
of Sex Equality (London : Longmans, 1932), sketches the work and revives 
the fading memory of one who was member for Halifax from 1859 to 1895, 
and who held office in various liberal ministries of his time. Stansfeld 
belonged to a type, then very common, of wealthy, hard-working, and public- 
spirited nonconformists whom the disabilities of the day drew into the 
liberal party, and whose influence deeply affected the opinion and tastes of 
northern England. His own friendship with Mazzini brought about a 
parliamentary crisis. This book, however, is less concerned with Stans- 
feld’s life and character than with his career ; and less with his career than 
with that section of it dedicated to the long struggle against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, 1864-6. The history of the repeal movement has never been 
so fully and carefully told as in these pages. They prove how great was its 
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indebtedness to Stansfeld’s tact and judgement in conducting the parlia- 
mentary battle. His name deserves to live with that of Mrs. Butler. Of all 
crusades, none enjoys so little celebrity or is so little commemorated as this. 
It finally succeeded in 1886 and has since been emulated in nearly thirty 
other countries. To narrate in any detail its propaganda and its obstacles is 
not an agreeable duty. It is therefore fortunate that the duty should have 
been discharged by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, who can write nothing without 
distinction and sympathy. G. H. 







Mr. R. H. Bruce Lockhart’s Memoirs of a British Agent (London : 
Putnam, 1932) has immediately succeeded in capturing wide attention and 
deserved praise. This is by no means merely because of the general interest 
in things Russian. Mr. Lockhart combines an incisive power of dramatic 
writing with a frankness and an independence very rare in men who have 
filled such posts as his. He first went to Russia as vice-consul in Moscow 
in January 1912 at the age of twenty-four. He remained there, finally in 
the capacity of acting consul-general, until September 1917. He was sent 
back to Russia, mainly owing to Lord Milner and Mr. Lloyd George and 
obviously against the desire of the Foreign Office, as head of a special mission 
to establish unofficial relations with the Bolsheviks. He arrived in 
Petrograd at the end of January 1918: he was imprisoned by the 
Bolsheviks on 4 September, was released a month later, and left Russia 
immediately afterwards. One hundred and fifty-three out of the three 
hundred and forty-eight pages are devoted to this impossibly difficult 
mission to establish a modus vivendi with the Bolsheviks against the 
Germans. The earlier portion of the book, which also includes the author’s 
early adventures in Malaya, necessarily lacks the same tenseness of interest, 
but it is equally admirably written and contains, besides a vivid picture of 
a young man in pre-1914 Moscow, a valuable assessment of Moscow during 
the war. Mr. Lockhart was a very close friend of Chelnokov, at the time 
mayor of Moscow, and knew well the chief Moscow political leaders and 
driving spirits of the Zemstva and Cities Unions, who in March 1917 were 
to form the majority of the first provisional government. Later in 1917, 
when the author was sometimes in Petrograd, he saw much of Kerensky. 
On his return in 1918 he was, until July, in continual relations with a 
number of the Soviet leaders, particularly with Trotsky, though not with 
Lenin himself. He was as well, of course, in even closer contact with the 
members of the much-multiplied allied missions, particularly with Col. 
Robbins, though not, inferentially, with Sadoul, the French socialist 
equivalent of Mr. Lockhart himself. Given such opportunities and such 
responsibilities, given an excellent knowledge of Russian, a keen and sensi- 
tive mind, and a first-rate capacity for drawing vivid pen pictures, it is 
inevitable that Mr. Lockhart’s descriptions of men, events, and situations 
should be of quite exceptional interest. The main source for the memoirs, 
at any rate after 1915, is his diary, though it is only rarely directly quoted : 
in one case at least (p. 172) he entered in it a précis of a despatch. The 
essential feature of the book is that it is a remarkable autobiography and 
literary achievement. The historian will not expect to find in it a full account 
or a balanced assessment of allied intervention in Russia in 1918, but even 
when eventually the diplomatic documents and other records are available 
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it will remain an indispensable antidote to over-reliance on archives. 
Meanwhile it provides, primarily, a moving self-revelation of a man of 
very individual character struggling uncertainly and ill-supported in the 
maelstrom of a great revolution and a great war. B. H. 8. 


In the first volume of his work on the Ligurian law of inheritance in 
western Europe, Professor E. M. Meijers dealt with the historical problem 
as to the survival of that very ancient law, in spite of Germanic, Roman, 
and other legal influences, in Alpine regions ; and in a further volume, 
which represents a continuation of his investigation, he has now considered, 
from his special point of view, the custumals and other legal sources of 
western Flemish regions (Het Ligurische Erfrecht in De Nederlanden ; 
Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink, 1932). After explaining the nature of his 
materials (pp. 1-29), Dr. Meijers has given an account of the law with the 
object of showing the persistence, into medieval and early modern times, of 
customary rules of succession based on Ligurian origins (pp. 30-115). The 
appendix contains the text of a considerable number of Flemish custumals 
and other original sources (140 pages). Even though Dr. Meijers’s views on 
Ligurian survival may not meet with general acceptance by scholars, his 
work is nevertheless of considerable interest and value as a study of regional 
customary law. H. D. H. 


The importance of Baron G. Levi’s monograph on the history of the 
judicial duel, or trial by combat, needs stressing (Il Duello Giudiziario : 
Enciclopedia e Bibliografia; Monografia estratta dall’opera da pubblicarsi : 
Il Duello Attraverso i Secoli in Europa ed in America, Firenze : Ciolli, 1932). 
The monograph consists of a literary presentation of the historical develop- 
ment accompanied by bibliographies on all the varied aspects of the subject. 
In the first part of the book there is much information not only on the 
judicial duel itself, but also on the historical developments forming the en- 
vironment in which the judicial duel originated and took its place in the 
procedure of courts. In this part there are considered, inter alia, such 
subjects as the vendetta, reprisals, the blood-feud, private war, the judge- 
ment of God, and the ordeals ; and, among the subjects dealt with under the 
judicial duel proper, attention may be directed to certain special topics, 
such as judicial combat between a man and a woman, champions, and the 
arms used by the parties to the duel. Apart from general matter on the 
judicial combat this part also includes information on its regulation by the 
leges barbarorum. The second part of the work is concerned with the history 
of the institution in all the principal countries of Europe. An excellent 
index of matters and names facilitates reference. The literary portions of 
the work are learned and valuable; but, on the whole, it is the biblio- 
graphical apparatus which constitutes its dominating feature. The book is, 
in fact, a most useful key not only to the original sources, but also to the 
vast medieval and modern literature on the judicial duel and related 
matters. The plan of the entire work, of which the present volume is only 
one of several instalments, but yet complete in itself, will be found at the 
end. The value of the volume which has appeared leads one to express 


1 Ante, xiv. 139. 
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the hope that Baron Levi may complete all the remaining volumes of his 
extensive enterprise. H. D. H. 


It is fitting that the new edition of the Sachsenspiegel, in the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, should be dedicated to the memory of Karl Zeumer 
(ob. 1914), for he it was who planned the edition and began, with the assis- 
tance of Herr Fritz Salomon, to work upon it. Both instalments of the 
edition have now appeared under the editorship of Professor K. A. Eckhardt, 
who in 1929 undertook to carry Zeumer’s design to completion (Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Fontes Iuris Germanici Antiqui, Nova Series, tom. i; 
Hannover: Hahn, 1933). The first instalment contains the original 
prefaces to the Sachsenspiegel, including the so-called prefatio rhythmica, 
and that part of the work which deals with Landrecht ; while at the end of 
the second instalment, which embodies the text of the Lehnrecht, there is 
an excellent Glossar, prepared by Dr. A. Hiibner. Dr. Eckhardt, adopting 
Zeumer’s general plan, has made the Quedlinburg MS. the basis of the 
edition ; and he has himself collated afresh all the manuscripts. Homeyer 
and Weiske, as editors of the Sachsenspiegel, took later manuscripts as the 
foundation of their work ; and, although Goeschen employed the Quedlin- 
burg MS. in his edition, he printed it as it stood and made no attempt to 
correct its errors. Dr. Eckhardt, following Zeumer, has wisely used the 
Quedlinburg MS., for unquestionably that stands the closest to Eike von 
Repkow’s original German text. Eike’s Latin text (before 1220) has not 
survived ; before his death, however, he had not only translated his work into 
German (before 1224), but had also brought out a second German edition 
(before 1230-1). In the present edition Dr. Eckhardt has clearly indicated 
in antiqua those parts of the text which go back to Eike himself; and he 
has thus marked these off from those passages, now printed in italics, which 
have come down from the third and fourth German editions of the thirteenth 
century, both of which appeared after Eike’s death, and also from other 
medieval additions. Dr. Eckhardt has presented us with a text of the 
Sachsenspiegel, formed on sound canons of historical scholarship, which 
will be welcomed by students of medieval law and institutions ; and he has 
also dealt with the difficult problem of the sources from which Eike drew. 
On this matter he has made a considerable addition to our knowledge. He 
has reached the conclusion that Eike knew Gratian’s Decretum and certain 
early compilations of decretals, but not Bernard of Pavia’s Summa decre- 
talium ; and he holds that Eike’s use of the Summa Rolandi is more than 
doubtful. It is his view, furthermore, that Eike unquestionably used the 
Origines of Isidore of Seville, the Bible (both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment), the Historia scholastica of Petrus Comestor, and several imperial 
statutes. Marginal indications of Eike’s sources give added value to the 
edition. H. D. H. 


International lawyers in this country have long felt the need of a work 
which would do for British views on international legal questions what 
Moore’s well-known Digest of International Law did for American, and with 
certain differences of method this is what Professor H. A. Smith has aimed 
at doing in Great Britain and the Law of Nations (London: King, 1932). 
The book presents a picture of Great Britain’s official attitude towards 
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contemporary problems of international law as revealed in executive and 
diplomatic (but not judicial) pronouncements since the end of the eighteenth 
century, the selection being made rather with the view of illustrating legal 
principles than of compiling a record of official action. The present volume 
deals wit ‘ States ’, and the second will deal with ‘ Territory’. The com- 
pleted series will be a contribution of great importance to international legal 
literature. J. L. B. 


The university of Padua is fortunate in its appropriate possession of a 
chair of the history of medicine, and this Histoire de la Médecine by its 
present occupant, Dr. A. Castiglioni (Paris: Payot, 1931), will remain a 
standard authority for many years. The French edition from the hands of 
a professor and a colleague in the university of Caen appears under the 
supervision of the author. As he remarks in a well-worded preface, the 
history of medicine is ‘]’alternance des erreurs et des victoires’. His 
survey commences with such indications as we possess of prehistoric 
surgery, and then leads us through the medicine and surgery of the great 
civilizations of the past, including those of the Incas and Mayas, down to 
the Renaissance, and then through the dawn of the scientific age to our 
own times. The immense advances in knowledge made in the ‘nineteenth 
century render the treatment of this period more effective by a survey in 
two sections, for the later was dominated by ‘la conception microbio- 
logique’’. Not only graduates in medicine, but students who have found 
interest in introductory works such as Dr. Charles Singer’s Short History of 
Medicine, will find Professor Castiglioni’s book an immense fund of informa- 
tion and, in view of the ample bibliography at the close of each chapter, 
very useful as sign-posts towards special studies. The illustrations reflect 
every aspect of the subject, and the ninety-nine portraits reproduced are 
very welcome. One of these has quaintness worthy of mention, a sketch by 
Albrecht Diirer representing himself pointing to a painful spot in his 
abdomen which he sent to his physician to assist diagnosis. Among the 
portraits not more than ten are British, but this does not mean that the 
contributions to medicine and surgery from our country are dealt with 
sparsely ; for from Francis Bacon, whose assistance to scientific methods is 
rightl:- appreciated, to Clifford Allbutt there are many pages devoted to 
British discoveries and advances in treatment, while the importance of the 
Cambridge school of physiology founded by Michael Foster is emphasized. 
The final chapter, ‘Le x1x® siécle, seconde période’, covers the first 
quarter of the twentieth century as well and so a great amount of recent 
advances, and is historically correct in making no mention of viruses, 
vitamins, and our latest knowledge of certain hormones, though in a preface 
dated late in 1930 we think that a short reference to them might have been 
inserted, as well as a notice of the crusade against cancer in other countries 
than Italy. Moreover, it is a shortcoming that parasites harmful to man 
other than those which are protozoal or bacterial are not included. Not 
infrequently treatment is uneven: undue space is devoted to the bio- 
graphies of less important masters, especially Italians, while under colour 
vision (p. 646) no mention is made of the very important theory of Hering, 
and Henry Head’s fundamental discoveries in referred sensibility are 
omitted in the summary of neuro-pathological advances (p..700). Proof- 
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reading has been done with care, a comment which includes the two full 
indexes of proper names and subjects, but we notice the misprints of ‘Lord 
Joseph Lister ’ for ‘ Lord Lister ’ (p. 586), ‘ Hiirtler ’ for ‘ Hiirthle ’ (p. 648), 
and ‘ Haffkins ’ for ‘ Haffkine’ (p. 659), and J. N. Langley recorded for 
researches on ‘ le systéme végétatif ’ instead of ‘ le systéme nerveux ’ (p. 646). 
H. H. Br. 


Dr. B. L. Ullman has reprinted from Classical Philology (1928-32) six 
papers on Classical Authors in Mediaeval Florilegia. They take the form of 
studies on the value of a group of florilegia for the text. of Tibullus, Petronius, 
and other Latin classics. The group in question consists of four manuscripts 
all belonging to northern France and dating approximately to the thirteenth 
century. Dr. Ullman makes out a strong case for Vincent of Beauvais 
having derived his quotations from one of these four manuscripts, namely, 
Paris 17903, here called n, though at times he speaks of Vincent’s use of an 
abridgement of n. Apart from any textual value that they may possess, 
there is clearly room for further study of pre-renaissance anthologies as 
school-books and as sources of classical quotations. H. H. E. C. 


M. Henri Prentout, whose various articles about particular aspects of 
the university of Caen have been well known for many years, has written 
for the fifth centenary of the foundation of the university this Esquisse 
dune histoire de ’université de Caen (Caen: Guerrin, 1932). So long as 
a sketch is interesting and generally accurate, as this one is, we can hardly 
complain that it is sketchy, or that it contains little reference to the 
general history of scholarship in France or in Europe, even though we 
might have preferred more of this to the rather frequent references to the 
connexion of the university with theological disputes. The statement on 
page 8 that the university of Caen was not ‘du type de l’université de 
Paris oi dominaient les étudiants’ might mislead those not acquainted 
with the constitution of the university of Paris, although the author himself 
does not seem really to misapprehend the situation. G. R. P. 


Fr. Agostino Gemelli and Dom. Silvio Vismara have written a long 
treatise, based on researches in the Roman state and Vatican archives and 
those of various Italian universities, and entitled La Riforma degli studi 
universitart negli Stati Pontifici (1816-24), (Milano: Societa editrice 
‘Vita e Pensiero’, 1932). They describe in great detail the scheme of 
university education for the papal states, proposed by Pius VII in the 
former year and finally launched by Leo XII in the latter, although its 
real originator was Cardinal Consalvi. The Napoleonic period had revolu- 
tionized the papal universities, and the problem facing the papal statesmen 
of the following decade was to restore the predominance of religious authority 
in higher education with only such changes of curriculum and organization 
as seemed necessary. After a brief historical account and bibliography of 
these universities before their reform, the authors narrate the long discus- 
sions which finally produced the ‘ Constitutio’ of Leo XII, dividing the 
universities into two classes, the first consisting of Rome and Bologna, and 
the second comprising the smaller universities. ‘The professors were 
enjoined to pay special attention to religion, and attendance at mass was 
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obligatory on the students. There were to be only four faculties: theology, 
law, philosophy, and medicine, that of philology being eliminated, but this 
was added in 1826 and then included modern history. Cardinal Pacca 
thought that philological students would find it hard to earn their living, 
but supported the creation of a chair of history on the ground of its practical 
importance. Nevertheless, modern history fared badly in the curriculum, 
for while two years were devoted to lectures on ancient history, the third 
alone was apportioned to the modern world. Specially reactionary was the 
treatment of Jews, who were allowed to study medicine and surgery but to 
practise only on their own co-religionists. Scholasticism still dominated the 
philosophical faculty, Latin was the usual language of instruction except 
for archaeology, the Lancaster system was suspect, and centralization 
suppressed local autonomies. The delay of eight years in publishing the 
reform made Leo XII, a zelante, the arbiter of education, which was to be 
used (as in recent times) for the defence of the existing régime and as a 
weapon against carbonarismo, then agitating the Romagna. The authors, 
though writing in a series of publications issued by the catholic university 
of the Sacro Cuore, show a marked desire to be fair, considerable erudition, 
some humour in describing the encyclopaedic but superficial Padre Grandi, 
but a lack of compression. W. M. 


The story of The Glasgow University Press, 1638-1931 (Glasgow : 
University Press, 1931), as told by Mr. James MacLehose, himself chairman 
of the firm which now owns the press, is much more interesting than the 
modest beginnings and the relatively small output would lead one to expect. 


The author has sometimes turned aside from his narrative to discuss relevant 
questions regarding the printing trade in Scotland, the position of royal 
patentees, and the economy of the university; and for that reason, in its 
earlier stages, the history of the actual press is not too easy to follow. With- 
out some such discussion, however, it would have been impossible to write 
the story at all, for Mr. MacLehose makes it clear that the press had no very 
definite beginning and a somewhat doubtful continuity. George Anderson, 
who may be regarded as the first printer to the university, was also printer 
' to the town ; indeed the town seems to have paid two-thirds of an annual 
fee to the ‘ prenter’ and the university one-third. Under such circum- 
stances it was not unnatural that ambitious and competent printers should 
be concerned with political rather than with academic affairs, and above all 
extremely anxious to secure appointment as ‘ king’s printer’. During the 
first hundred years of its existence, therefore, the press had at best a 
‘ staccato ’ existence in the hands successively of seven or eight firms, none 
of whom had much success. But when in 1743 Robert Foulis took over the 
press, it acquired an international reputation for the accuracy of its texts and 
the beauty of its productions. Foulis was fortunate in that, during his 
tenure of the privilege, Scotland was prospering and there was money to 
spend on good books ; but in the main his success was due to the efforts of 
himself and his brother Andrew, who became his partner in 1746. The 
story of Foulis’s venture into art speaks rather of his generosity than of his 
judgement, and the end was financial ruin. With the appearance of Andrew 
Duncan in 1811 the press found a printer not unworthy of the Foulis 
tradition ; in his hands it enjoyed a period of prosperity which ended only 
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with the grand collapse of Hurst, Robinson, and other London publishers, 
the collapse which ruined Scott. After other uncertainties the press came, 
in 1872, into the hands of James MacLehose, whose descendants hold it 
to-day. The volume now under review, magnificent in printing and produc- 
tion, is in itself a proof that the achievements of Robert Foulis and Andrew 
Duncan have not been forgotten. The reader’s pleasure in handling so fine 
a book is increased by the dry humour with which the narrative is enlivened, 
and by the happy little vignettes of some very quaint personalities. But 
the light touch does not conceal the vast and exhaustive research which has 
gone into the making of the history. J. D. M. 


Imprimeurs & libraires de V Anjou, by the Abbé E. Pasquier and V. 
Dauphin (Angers: Soc. anonyme des Editions de I’Ouest, 1932), though 
of interest to the student of French provincial history, is likely to be of 
greater use to the bibliographer. After chapters on the general history of 
the book trade in Anjou from the fourteenth century onwards, including a 
most interesting inventory of a printer’s stock of 1752, the main part of the 
book (pp. 49-344) consists of lists of the printers of Angers, Saumur, and 
la Fléche with biographical notes and bibliographies of their output and 
occasional reproduction of devices, &c. Here we are given extended quota- 
tions of titles and imprints, and also pagination. Signature collations un- 
fortunately are rare. It would: have been better to give these, at least to 
1600, and shorten the titles. References to existing copies are given and 
where possible Bibliothéque Nationale press-marks, and also references to 


bibliographies, both general and special. There is no index to the printed 
books mentioned. H. M. A. 


The first volume of The Collected Papers of Thomas Frederick Tout 
(Manchester: University Press, 1932) begins with Professor Powicke’s 
Memoir from the Transactions of the British Academy and two articles on 
* T. F. Tout as a citizen ’ (by Mrs. Tout) and ‘ T. F. Tout and the University 
of Manchester’ (by Professor Alexander) and ends with a select biblio- 
graphy of his historical writings. The rest of the volume consists of papers 
by Tout on the teaching of history and the organization of historical 
studies, and appreciations or obituary notices of a number of historians. 
All these with one exception have been printed before and range from 
1892 (‘ E. A. Freeman ’) to 1927 (‘ International co-operation in History ’). 
The paper here printed for the first time, ‘ History at Owens College’ 
(pp. 61-76), was read to the Historical Society in February 1902 and is 
not only interesting as an account of the early development of the Man- 
chester school of history but delightfully characteristic of Tout; one can 
hear and see him giving it. It is in domestic papers of this kind that his 
affectionate interest in his students comes out: the editors refer (p. 60) 
to ‘ the careful secret register in which he jotted down everything that he 
knew about his old pupils’. The notices of historians printed in the volume 
gain from the fact that Tout had been in close personal relations with most 
of them: friendship did not impair his critical faculty, but they are 
treated not as mere intelligences but as complete human beings. One is 
glad to find among them the warm-hearted and just appreciation of Mary 
Bateson : it is curious to hear that she spoke of her Medieval England in 
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the ‘Story of the Nations’ series—a fascinating book, original both in 
conception and execution—as a ‘soul-destroying pot-boiler’. We wish 
that it had been possible to include a paper on Stubbs, but perhaps Tout’s 
article on that great man in the Dictionary of National Biography was not 
considered appropriate for this volume. The book makes good reading 
and is full of learning and wisdom. A. G. L. 


Professor Stenton’s lament that ‘ no large scale map was procurable by 
which a teacher of history could help his students to grasp the conditions 
of an entire township as it looked before strip-holding had been obliterated 
by Enclosure’ moved Dr. G. H. Fowler to produce his admirable maps, 
The Strip Map of Oakley Reynes, 1795 : with an introduction to the study of 
field-maps, and The Strip Map of Apsley Guise, c. 1745 : with an analysis 
of the Enclosure Around, 1761 (Quarto Memoirs of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society, vol. ii, part I, vol. iii, part III). The first is lithographed 
from a reduced photograph of a tracing, on a scale of 26-6 inches to the mile. 
There is an introduction, with the reservation that it refers primarily to 
Bedfordshire, which, not shrinking from bold definition of technical terms, 
compels understanding of the history of an open-field village. One quotation 
will illustrate its virtues. ‘The statement has often been made that the lord’s 
demesne arable land lay intermingled with the strips of the villagers in the 
Open Field ; such cases may exist; but neither from Strip Maps, from Award 
Maps, nor from written Records, have I found any evidence to support this 
view for Bedfordshire.’ Oakley Reynes suits Dr. Fowler’s purpose none 
the worse, in that before enclosure 98-3 per cent. of the land was already in 
landlord’s hands. ‘The reader may well wonder where can be the large 
class of small-holders whose lamented disappearance is attributed to Parlia- 
mentary Enclosure.’ The second map is produced in the same manner 
(scale 1/3,208). The accompanying description necessarily repeats a good 
deal of Dr. Fowler’s bold outline of open-field conditions. Inset is a copy 
of a privately made map of the Enclosure Award, 1761, and the wild oratory 
of landlord-hating politicians gets its reply in an arithmetic of magnificent 
subtraction : ‘ We are left here with three yeomen, to represent the class 
which is supposed to have suffered so pitifully ’, for of the seventeen local 
holders of small properties, seven were cottagers, with house and garden, 
and seven were gentry, while other small-holders were non-resident. 
Bedfordshire folk who make adventure into times past in the care of Dr. 
Fowler will discover a reasonable world, of ordinary folk, whose actions are 
shaped by practical utility, not political theory. A short account of a mid- 
nineteenth-century passage of land, from village, to squatter, thence by the 
powerful engine of the mortgage, into the hand of purchasers, to the benefit 
of a villain the country knows better than the landlord, the money-lending 
lawyer, excites desire for more recent history, if to the loss of simple, sensible 
inquiry into the land system of cheese-consuming, individualistic Anglo- 
Saxons. The Pre-Enclosure Map of Renhold, 1781 (Quarto Memoirs of the 
Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. ii, part II), also a photolitho- 
graph of a reduced tracing (scale 1/5,557), shows a parish almost wholly 
enclosed, in which the 1 per cent. of the land still commonable was restricted 
almost entirely to balks and field-ways. There are traces of the introduction 
into the medieval rotation of a third field, of the possible winning of land, 
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by the restriction of the course of the brook, and it seenis that in early times 
there were two manors, agriculturally separate. The map proves the need 
of caution in inference from the modern 6-inch ordnance map, and again 
exhibits a parish before enclosure where, a few cottagers excepted, only one 
small-holder and one possible yeoman existed. Other holders of small 
parcels, in whom rashness or ignorance might see ‘ peasantry ’ are proved to 
be neighbouring landlords, one the Duke of Bedford. 


The joint editors of Monumental Inscriptions and Coats of Arms from 
Cambridgeshire (Cambridge : Bowes and Bowes, 1932) state frankly in their 
introduction what this volume, the inception of which is due to the late 
Professor Ridgeway, does and does not contain. We cannot, therefore, 
quarrel with them, whatever our disappointment, for not including in it, 
as the professor originally proposed should be included, all monumental 
inscriptions existing in Cambridgeshire at the present time. The inscrip- 
tions here recorded are taken from two chief sources, those in the first part 
from the manuscripts of the Rev. William Cole of Milton (1714-82) and 
those in the second part from the manuscript of John Layer of Shepreth 
(1585-1640). The editors forestall criticism by pointing out what, in their 
opinion, are the chief defects of the compilation. Time and cost prevented 
them, in fact, from carrying out the scheme as they would have wished. 
Nevertheless, they have done much, notably in the comparison of the coats 
of arms and inscriptions recorded by Layer and Cole with those actually 
existing to-day, resulting in the discovery that only some 25 per cent. have 
survived, at least to the open view. Others, it is pointed out, may have 
survived and may yet be retrieved from hidden spots. This piece of work 
alone would make the present volume a valuable hand-book for anti- 
quarians. A beginning has also been made on the identification of the 
names of the owners of the coats of arms where blanks were left by the 
original editors. This does not profess to be complete, but it was probably 
wiser to leave it as it is rather than to hazard guesses. The disappearance, 
in particular, of so much of the armorial and other stained glass makes sad 
reading. Cole was severe on the roguish glaziers of Cambridge, who often 
purloined and sold it, and on such men as the rector of Landbeche, who 
bought much glass taken from the windows of Ely Cathedral when the 
building was repaired about 1766. But Cole himself bought glass taken out 
of churches for his parsonage house at Bletchley, and the present editors, 
in their turn, are severe upon him for doing so. Actually, instead of con- 
demning, we might perhaps feel grateful to Cole, to his predecessor, the 
rector of Landbeche, and their fellows. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in particular, the older stained glass was not in accordance with 
the taste of the times and was thought but little of ; ecclesiastical and lay 
owners alike parted with it freely. The antiquarians who bought it, usually 
very cheaply, saved it from destruction, at any rate for the time being. 

G. 8. T. 





